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THE NEXT SET OF PROBLEMS 
BUT ONE. 


Proressor GILBERT MURRAY. 


THE normal activities of teachers and students in a University 
are concerned to an unusual degree with the higher side of 
human life. Our daily business is to read, study, think, 
enjoy—not to fight or to bargain. We do not as a rule 
realise how exceptional this is, or how we gain in some ways 
and suffer in others from our protected position, secluded 
from the ordinary struggle for existence. We spend our- 
selves upon the advance—or, no less important, on the 
understanding—of science, art, literature, the things of the 
spirit. Many of us are actively working for the solution of 
social questions and the direct improvement of the conditions 
under which our modern great societies live. All these 
activities and aspirations are wrecked by war. It is not 
merely that so many good men are killed, maimed or marred. 
All the good things that men in our walk of life normally 
live for are broken and destroyed. 

Now the first observation I would make is that war is 
not a primeval institution, like marriage or property. 
Much less is it a passion rooted in human psychology, like 
love or anger or jealousy or mendacity. It 1s an incident of 
civilisation, and dependent on a particular form of social 
organism. The general belief of antiquity on this matter is 
rather striking. Hesiod accepts the tradition of a Golden 
Age, before civilisation, when there was no war. The 
philosopher Dicaearchus, consciously arguing the question 
out on scientific and historical grounds, comes to the same 
conclusion. War was a thing which came into being 
together with large organised societies which found them- 
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selves in rivalry. And I find in Gibbon’s private papers an 
argument to the same effect. The Esquimaux have no 
word for war. The same might practically be said of the 
Australian aborigines. Gibbon cites other instances, and 
decides that war is an institution with a historical origin. 
And of late years the point has been worked out with great 
care and learning by two distinguished anthropologists, 
Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry.’ 

I am speaking, of course, of war as an institution. I do 
not mean homicide. I do not mean the bickering of savages 
over their fishing or their cattle. No doubt in the simplest 
times, when a man tried to steal his neighbour’s cow, the 
neighbour got angry and tried to beat him off, and perhaps 
some friends who were angry from sympathy, or who 
wanted to eat the cow themselves, joined in, until one side 
or the other got the cow and went off. That is not real 
civilised war. 

Civilised war is not an act of impulse in the fighters 
themselves, which ceases when the impulse ceases. It is a 
deliberate act of policy. The orders are from above. The 
motive is not in the fighting line, but behind the fighting line. 
War begins when some ruler or Government, observing the 
friction about the cow or some similar matter, says to itself : 
‘““The time has come to make these people submit to our 
will. Let us do them all the possible injuries that we can 
compass until they submit. For that purpose we will 
organise, as far as possible, the whole fighting force of our 
nation—soldiers, sailors, priests, magicians, doctors, tillers 
of the soil, and the like—and devote ourselves to doing the 


1 1, For example, in Professor Elliot Smith’s address to the British 
Academy on Primitive Man we find : 

“The careful analysis of all the available evidence seems to point 
clearly to the conclusion that until the invention of the methods of agricul- 
ture and irrigation on the large scale practised in Egypt and Babylonia 
the world really enjoyed some such Golden Age of Peace as Hesiod has 
described. Man was not driven into warfare by his instinct of pugnacity, 
but by the greed for wealth and power which the development of civilisation 
itself was responsible for creating. . . . Perry has shown how both the 
culture and the habits and methods of warfare were introduced by the 
same people into most of the places where they are found. Both alike 
were the outcome of the development of civilisation, and so far from the 
culture being a manifestation of survival of a race superior in fighting 
qualities, it would be nearer the truth to say that the aims and methods 
of warfare were the results of the cultural developments, and not the 
cause”. One is reminded of the passage in Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 11) where 
the establishment of an organised monarchy is declared to be the prelude 
to a regular army and the institution of war. 
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maximum possible harm. Of course the enemy will do the 
same. And then we will see who gives way first.” 

This process could not well begin until there was a strong 
Government and a fairly large organised State. And I 
venture to think it cannot go on when the Government 
becomes too strong and the State too large and too perfectly 
organised. We discovered in the last war that modern 
States, with their scientific resources, do the business too 
well. Each can do the other such enormous harm, and each 
suffers so much in doing it, that no countervailing gain in 
prestige or indemnities or territory can possibly outweigh 
the loss. ‘* France refuses to understand,” M. Poincaré used 
to say, “‘ how a nation which has just won the greatest war 
in history can be in economic distress.” To which one can 
only reply that refusing to understand facts does not abolish 
them. Civilisation created war, and has now reached a 
point where it must discard war. 

The civilised world is fully conscious of this problem, and 
is taking steps towards solving it. Roughly speaking, wars 
come about either because some nation feels the existing 
circumstances intolerable and makes war to change them ; 
or else because an ambitious nation wishes to conquer its 
neighbours ; or else because one nation is too much afraid of 
another. In the League of Nations there is an attempt, 
effective though still imperfect, to provide means for con- 
sidering and rectifying any intolerable conditions by agree- 
ment ; to make it quite certain that no war of ambition shall 
be successful ; and to give every member-nation the assur- 
ance that, if attacked, it will be protected by the whole 
strength of the League. I will not discuss now the problem 
of Disarmament, or rather the triple problem of Arbitration, 
Security and Disarmament, because that is a problem of 
the immediate future, and not of the day after to-morrow. 
The lines of solution were laid down in the Protocol of 1924, 
and though that proposed treaty was rejected by Great 
Britain, its main principles still hold the field The Protocol 
was based on a simple chain of reasoning. The nations 
want to disarm, and are all pledged by solemn treaties to 
disarm ; they will be ruined if they do not disarm ; and yet 
they dare not disarm. They dare not, because they have no 
real security against possible attack. To attain security the 
nations must first agree never to go to war with each other— 
never at all, with no silly loopholes left about “ honour ” or 
* vital interests” ; and secondly the whole League must be 
ready, and must convince the world that it is ready, to 
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protect the law-abiding State against any aggressor. And 
since war is thus ruled out, the nations must necessarily 
devise—and most of them have devised—a system of 
peaceful settlement, conciliation or arbitration, for all 
differences. ‘Thus we can only reach disarmament by means 
of Security and Arbitration; and disarmament means a 
peaceful world. 

I will not go into the detailed proposals for Reduction of 
Armaments that are now before the Commission, but will 
just say that, as far as Europe itself is concerned, the solution 
will probably lie in the direction of short service citizen 
armies on the Swiss model, with supervision and, if necessary, 
inspection by the League. 

A policy of disarmament implies that civilised States no 
longer organise themselves for killing. Probably it is true 
that civilised nations do not on the whole wish to kill and 
be killed. No one wants war; all prefer peace. But that is 
not, and has never been, the question. The true question is, 
Are we willing to do the things necessary for maintaining 
peace? Are we ready, either as nations or individuals, 
where differences and conflicts of interest arise, not to fight 
for our own hand but work for justice? This implies that 
civilised Governments should not cheat, and not habitually 
take or claim too much. We must give up meovegia. 

Elliot Smith argues that historically ‘‘ greed for wealth ” 
was the original cause of war. Some Marxists, I believe, say 
it is the sole cause of war. It is certainly not that; but it 
is an important cause. We are bound, therefore, to consider 
how far we can eliminate from the international community 
“trade wars” and “tariff wars” and those forms of 
economic oppression which lead to real war. 

The Covenant stipulates for “‘ the equitable treatment of 
the commerce of all members of the League.” In one draft, 
I believe, the word was “ equal,” which would probably 
have implied Free Trade throughout the League, but in the 
course of discussion ‘‘equal’’ was softened to “ equitable.” 
The stipulation is not precise, because no Protectionist 
Government, however oppressive it might be in practice, 
would admit that its treatment of foreign commerce was the 
opposite of ‘‘ equitable ’—that is, “‘ iniquitous.” But it did 
carry some meaning. It meant an abandonment of the 
policy of ‘“‘ war after the war” in economic matters. And 
it found something like a “ war after the war” going on. 
All Europe in 1919-1920 was full of mad restrictions. 
Trains were not allowed to cross frontiers, and the export 
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of edible matter, such as cheese, from certain countries was 
punishable by death. The main fact. here is that, under the 
influence of economic facts, helped by League. conferences 
and conventions, Europe is moving strongly towards a 
lowering of tariffs and even towards Free Trade. Many 
leading statesmen, both in France and Germany, such as 
Loucheur, Painlevé and Briand, are now supporting the 
movement for the Federation of Europe—a state of things 
inconceivable before the war. I find that Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergy, the high-priest of that movement, expects 
European Free Trade to be the first step in it. Indeed, the 
pressure of economic facts will probably be in the long run 
irresistible. When America has a Free Trade market of 
over 100,000,000 purchasers, when Russia has one of 
160,000,000, the nations of Europe cannot continue to 
destroy their own trade by breaking their market into 
twenty-six small fragments. If this movement proceeds we 
shall find Great Britain offered Free Trade by the Continent 
while still denied it by her dominions—an interesting but 
quite natural development. 

But the most dangerous seed of possible trade wars is 
being sown outside Europe. It lies in proposals for the con- 
trol of tropical raw materials. Before the: war Great Britain 
in her Crown Colonies always asserted the principle of the 
“‘ open door,” and that is, I think, the chief reason why our 
gradual acquisition of a vast tropical empire met with so little 
opposition from the rest of the world. The small nations 
especially were glad to see Great Britain in possession of 
new territories because that kept the territories freely open 
to the world’s trade. The Germans followed the same 
policy ; the French always applied the narrowest protection. 
At the Peace we promised to continue the policy of the open 
door, but, under the influence chiefly of Lord Milner and the 
Empire Development party, have already somewhat diva- 
gated from that undertaking, and intend, I fear, to divagate 
still further. Lord Milner regarded the tropical territories 
very much in the eighteenth century manner, as an estate 
to develop in the interest of the owner. 

I see two seeds of war here. First, Great Britain and 
France between them now possess about a third of the sur- 
face of the earth, including immense tropical areas, which 
are the only, or almost the only, source of important raw 
materials. There has been trouble already about rubber, 
oil, quinine, and certain ‘chemicals. Now, to shut any great 
European nations out from access to the necessities of 
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civilised commerce must in the long run lead towards war. 
Meantime the monopolies are extremely profitable to 
individuals ; the interested parties have their hands on the 
levers of the machine; the injured parties are absent and 
unheard, and the mischief goes on. This is one danger. 

The other danger lies in the continuance of unregulated 
international competition. In the chemical industry the 
situation was so ruinous to all concerned that I believe the 
main British and German companics have already formed 
an agreement for dividing up their markets and avoiding 
cut-throat competition. In coal-mining, I am told that the 
French, German, and English mines were producing (before 
the stoppage) far more coal than the European market could 
possibly absorb, and I have heard that they are capable of 
producing twice as much. One or other or all of these 
countries must be permanently in a state of coal crisis until 
this is corrected. The only way out seems to lie in inter- 
national agreements, which implies the recognition of trusts 
and cartels on a large scale—a disagreeable prospect, I 
confess. Asa matter of fact, we may remind ourselves that an 
inquiry is being conducted into the International Coal-mining 
Industry, which will almost certainly lead to an exploration 
of this difficult territory and probably to some proposals for 
international conventions. And the League itself has a 
Preparatory Economic Conference now sitting, consisting, 
not of Government delegates, but of expert economists in 
their personal capacities, to consider the whole economic 
outlook. I am inclined to think, therefore, that the way 
ahead is open and will be made clear. If so, only the selfish- 
ness of nations and the bad policy of Governments will 
stand between the world and a solution of this dangerous 
problem. 

There is another form of monopoly which may lead to 
danger—the monopoly of territory itself. We do not only 
shut out foreign goods from our markets, we also shut out 
foreigners themselves from our territories. And in some cases 
we not only exclude newcomers, but actually try by specially 
bad treatment to make life intolerable for aliens who are 
already in the country. 

Look at a map of the Pacific Ocean. It is almost a 
British sea, as the Mediterranean is a Latin sea. The 
Pacific is almost surrounded by British races—Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States, Canada; while South 
Africa is not so far away in the Indian Ocean. The north 
and north-west shores of the Pacific are among the most 
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over-populated parts of the world. The crowding is immense, 
the death rate proportionate. I am thinking of Japan, 
China, and the Malay States. I remember a Chinese delegate 
at the League expressing surprise at the anxiety and excite- 
ment which Europeans showed about the Russian famine. 
“Thirty million of our people died of famine last year, and 
nobody minded.” 

On the south and east shores there are enormous areas 
temperate and under-populated—all British Columbia, the 
Canadian coast, California, and South America; also the 
empty and undeveloped plains of Australia, kept empty and 
undeveloped partly by climate, but partly by deliberate 
legislation. 

Are those populations, which are dying for lack of land, 
to be kept permanently excluded from these territories 
which are lying waste for lack of population? The 
Australians and Americans say firmly, Yes. 

They intend to keep their country a white man’s country, 
and not to have it flooded by enormous masses of a prolific 
race, which has certainly a lower standard of livelihood and, 
according to Western notions, a lower standard of civilisa- 
tion. There is the case. And no international authority can 
interfere. The admission of immigrants is-definitely a matter 
of domestic jurisdiction. 

I will make some remarks upon this problem, which 
is involved in much prejudice and panic, without offering a 
solution. We should, I think, recognise that in the contro- 
versy with the United States the Japanese have behaved 
with great forbearance and dignity. They have made no 
demands. They have, on the testimony of the American 
Government itself, kept ‘the gentlemen’s agreement ” 
scrupulously. Even their protests have been chiefly directed 
against certain indefensible discourtesies and against the 
cynical impunity sometimes afforded in California—and I 
believe also in Australia—to anyone who chose to murder a 
Japanese. With decent government these excesses of the 
mob can be avoided. 

It is sometimes said that over this problem war is inevit- 
able. Many times have I seen faces brighten at the prospect. 
Now I am sorry, of course, to disappoint anyone, but I 
cannot see how war would be any solution of the problem, 
or even seem to any sane or partially sane person to be a 
solution. 

Imagine a war between America and Japan. They will 
meet on the sea. Imagine that one fleet utterly destroys 
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the other. Suppose Japan wins, what happens? Could any 
Japanese possibly proceed to settle in the United States if 
the population surrounding them, already exasperated by 
war, was determined they should not? Suppose America 
wins, what then? There will be very nearly as many Japs 
left alive at the end of the war as at the beginning; they 
will still want land just as much, and the Migration Question 
be just as pressing. Neither way is there any approach to a 
solution. 

Consequently, since fighting is no good, we must think 
the problem out and do the best we cari. The Pacific Con- 
ference at Honolulu is already working; Americans, 
Australians, Japanese and Chinese are meeting regularly, 
though unofficially, to discuss the problem of the Pacific. 
The League cannot touch the problem itself, but if the 
parties ever wish to meet in friendly discussion the League 
can help them. I remember Signor Scialoja saying in the 
course of the Protocol discussions: ‘* War is no doubt a 
crime, but it is also a disease.’ And these great congestions 
of population will be a cause of war unless they are recognised 
as being problems of common interest. 

The world is filling up, and sooner or later it will have to 
be rationed. Meantime the West is influencing the East with 
ever-increasing force. The action of the International 
Labour Organisation is already raising the standard of life 
in China and Japan.’ The Shanghai riots were largely the 
result of native discontent with native conditions, aroused by 
contact with the higher standards of the West. Now there 
is no doubt that the higher Western races have already 
embarked, in however unsatisfactory a manner, on the task 
of raising their own standard of life by reducing the birth 
rate and aiming at a limited but well-equipped population. 
There is no inherent difficulty in supposing that that idea, 
among others, may be borrowed by the races of the Far 
East; and if that is so our problem will eventually be 
solved. If not, I see nothing for it but an enormous and 
increasing difference of standard between race and race, a 
more definite subordination of one race to another, and a 


return to the world of something like widespread and well- 
organised slavery. 


1 T see that at the recent I.L.O. Conference, in May, 1926, the Japanese 
employers’ delegate expatiated on the immense improvement in labour 
conditions in Japan, while the workmen’s delegate devoted his criticism 
to nothing more serious than certain alleged hindrances to the free working 
of trades unions. The complaint was almost more significant than the boast, 
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After all, where do we stand now? Are we prepared to 
raise the banner of race equality, or shall we frankly recognise 
a hierarchy of races? There is a difference here between 
British practice and that of some other white races. We 
endeavour to administer our coloured possessions well and 
justly ; at any rate, we believe we do so better than most 
other people. But we claim a definite race superiority, and 
we do not intermarry. French, Portuguese, and Russians 
intermarry freely. French soldiers will march gaily to 
battle under a black colonel. One of the principal Russian 
generals of the last generation was an Afghan. And I have 
heard Mr Dubois, the pan-African leader, say with passionate 
conviction that he would rather have the worst government, 
including the most brutal lynchings, together with a formal 
recognition of equality, than the most perfect government 
without that recognition. 

Now there are two parts of this question. When I 
spoke above about disarmament and the reign of peace 
I limited my statements always to the civilised or the 
European nations. In the plans for disarmament that 
come before the League Commissions provision is always 
made for what are called colonial armies—the armies that 
are now at work in Morocco and Syria, and may be so 
at any moment in Irak or the North-West frontier of 
India. This provision is necessary. The Pathans of the 
North-West frontier do not understand the Covenant of the 
League, and would hate and despise it if they did. They 
live under the old order and like fighting. Therefore, since 
all over the world the white nations are holding down the 
dark, and in particular the Christians are holding down the 
Moslems, colonial armies are a necessity. I believe there are 
thirty-five million Moslems in North Africa; and it needs 
only a spark—such as a victory of Abdul Krim over the 
French would have provided—to have all the Islamic world 
in a blaze against its Christian masters. So the nations of 
the League remain armed. Now that is a state of affairs 
which cannot be endured indefinitely. The trouble is more 
acute with the Moslems than with other peoples, because 
they occupy a sort of intermediate position in civilisation, 
and a position for which there is no provision in the League 
Covenant. They are just below the standard of full in- 
dependence and membership; they are above the stage 
suitable for a mandate. There is no provision for them. 
Consequently we have situations like the recent war in 
Morocco. And other cases will occur to everyone. I think 
Vout. XXV.—No. 2. 7 
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that ultimately some way of reconciliation must be found 
between the Great Powers and the Moslem peoples, and when 
found must be stabilised through the League. But it may 
need an amendment to the Covenant. 

But now for the second part of the problem. The 
Covenant does not accept the dogma of race equality. Quite 
the reverse. It speaks openly in Article 22 of ‘* populations 
unable to stand by themselves under the strenuous con- 
ditions of modern life,”’ and it asserts that ‘‘ the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisa- 
tion.” The higher and more advanced nations must guide 
and help the others. I think this view is entirely sound. 
Pretend that these people are your equals, and you land them 
in the worst oppressions. Profess to leave them free and 
undisturbed, and you hand them over to the mercy of the 
worst type of white adventurer. But, if we accept that 
sacred trust, it is important that we should not be fraudulent 
trustees. Every nation, so far, that has had an opportunity 
of exercising this trust, has been, in one degree or another, 
fraudulent and cruelly fraudulent. The British, we believe, 
have a better record than others, but it is far from clean. 
The mandate system, by means of its publicity and its 
system of annual reports, seems to me to be doing most 
remarkable and successful work in this matter. Certainly I 
have from the beginning watched it carefully, and, con- 
sidering how heavily the dice are loaded against it, it has on 
the whole surpassed my expectations. And there are now 
on the stocks two very important undertakings. One is the 
Draft Convention on Slavery, for which Lord Cecil is largely 
responsible. It has been considered by the Governments, 
and has come back to this year’s Assembly to be revised and 
adopted—let us hope not in some miserably attenuated form. 
The other is an inquiry by the I.L.O. into the whole question 
of coloured labour, which may, one hopes, result in some 
charter for coloured labour all over the world. These two 
undertakings, if they succeed, may go far to remove a mass, 
which the imagination can hardly take in, of widespread, 
intense, and almost inarticulate human suffering. 

But we have undertaken in the Covenant to do more than 
merely avoid gross oppression. We are concerned with the 
‘ well-being and development ” of the races inhabiting our 
mandated territories. We profess that we intend to bring 
them, and do bring them, the blessings of civilisation. There 
is no doubt that we can do great services both to peoples at 
what one may call the average Moslem standard, like Irak 
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or Persia, and to those at the pagan or savage standard. 
They know that we can serve them: but the question is, 
Do they want us? I once asked a highly experienced 
administrator whether he would be willing to take on the 
administration of Irak under the Mandate, and his answer 
impressed me. He said: “ Yes; on one condition: that 
there should not be a British soldier within 500 miles of me.” 
Without soldiers he would clearly be in Irak because he was 
invited, as a friend and helper; with soldiers he would con- 
vey the impression that he was there by force and intended 
to stay. And that impression would poison everything. 
Now it is not a Quixotic or fantastic ideal to suggest that, in 
the main and on broad lines, we should go where we are 
wanted and not go where we are not wanted. Irak wants us. 
It asked us to come; and the British Commissioner, General 
Dobbs, walks freely about in the bazaars unarmed, which 
shows that no one wants to kill him. In India a great part 
of the people at any rate wants us. The more backward 
places, like Papua, emphatically want us. Persia does not ; 
and therefore we shall do no good there. I think incalculable 
harm has been done through the habit followed by the 
civilised white races of thrusting themselves in by force upon 
backward races who, if left alone and not bullied, would 
probably have welcomed European or American help. You 
cannot go to a place in order to make money out of it and 
then defend your presence there with machine-guns on the 
ground that you do it so much good. 

But there is another and more fundamental problem that 
forces itself upon the mind in this connection. What kind of 
civilisation is it that we are really spreading in the world ? 
There seems to be working in the influence of one society 
upon another something like what in economics is called 
Gresham’s Law, the law that, where both are current, bad 
money always drives out good. The customs, pleasures, 
pastimes, ways of thought that are worst, vulgarest, and 
easiest are those that spread most. The veneer of civilisation 
that affects or infects natives most is a thing of the surface, 
and not the best sort of surface at that. I once made, for 
philological purposes, a slight study of the English words 
current in the Far East, and I found that they were largely 
oaths and obscenities, things reeking of the bar and the 
brothel. We hear again and again of the disgust and resent- 
ment caused in Oriental minds by the picture of Western 
civilisation given by our cinemas and by translations from 
our newspapers. The picture no doubt is misleading; but 
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it is what our public likes to see and to read. I have seen a 
statement by an African leader on what Western civilisation 
means to the African running somewhat in these words : 
“You speak of your science and philosophy and poetry : 
how much of those have you brought to us? To us your 
civilisation has meant drink, disease, barracks, prostitution, 
race hatred, indignities and now war. We do not want that 
civilisation. Let us live or die in our own way.” 

Western civilisation is now spreading through the world 
much as Greek civilisation spread through the Mediterranean 
lands and the Near East during the so-called Hellenistic 
period. It spreads and deteriorates as it goes; it carries the 
cinema and the jazz flying round the world, while Shake- 
speare and Milton stay at home. A generation ago it seemed 
irresistible, with its enormous accumulations of capital, its 
terrific weapons, its education, its social organisation and its 
unshaken self-confidence. But much of that is now changed. 
Its wealth is now insecure. Its self-confidence is shaken. 
Its prestige is much lower than it was. But, most of all, 
Western civilisation has at last a rival and an enemy. 

Russia, as Professor Toynbee points out, has twice in its 
history been revolutionised by a minority. In 989 the 
Varangians imposed Christianity on the people, driving them 
by herds into the rivers for baptism. In 1700 Peter the 
Great forcibly introduced Western culture. 

Now we have the Communists, numbering at their best 
300,000 in a population of 120,000,000. They represent on 
the one hand a new federal organisation as opposed to the 
old centralised empire; on the other hand, they form a new 
missionary religion at war with Western civilisation. It is a 
religion like that of the French Revolution of 1789, but more 
militant and implacable. It has the dogmatism of a religion 
in its insistence on re-writing all history, all science, and art, 
and even mathematics, from the “‘ proletarian ”’ standpoint : 
in its weapon of “ mass terror,” its religious persecutions. 
And the disputes between the Second and Third Internationals 
have all the depth and venom of religious wars. 

This religion alienates Russia from Europe, whereas the 
other revolutions had all drawn Russia towards Europe. 
And yet help from Europe is needed, especially economic 
help. Hence comes the strange but perfectly intelligible 
contradiction in Russian politics. Chicherin, like any other 
foreign Minister, wants to make Russia strong and pros- 
perous, and for that purpose works for reconciliation with 
Western capitalism. Zinovieff wanted the triumph of the new 
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religion even if its chosen instrument, Russia, were ruined in 
the process. 

One must remember, of course, that Russia is not only a 
nation of abysmal ignorance, but, practically speaking, a 
nation mad with suffering. The old system was infamously 
bad. The losses in the war are such as to make the British 
and even the French losses seem a trifle: 2,700,000 dead, 
2,500,000 missing. Total loss over 5,000,000 as against our 
less than one million! And the misery was aggravated by 
the sense of treachery in high places, by famine and by civil 
war. It is no wonder that, seeing the root of all their 
miseries in the old system, and identifying that system with 
what they call capitalism, the Russian Communists should 
see in Western civilisation a sort of upas tree poisoning all 
beneath its shade. 

But, however that may be, Professor Toynbee is justified 
in saying that the- Bolshevik Revolution has laid Western 
civilisation open to the attack of a militant anti-Western 
religion, backed by the resources of a power that was once 
very great and probably will soon be so again. There has 
been nothing similar since the Ottoman Empire began its 
slow retreat from Hungary in the sixteenth century. And 
at that time the enemy came as an avowed foreign invader ; 
now the enemy has a nest of helpers in the heart of every 
garrison, wherever throughout all Europe and America there 
are impoverished populations and embittered hearts. The 
tentacles reach into every part of our commonwealth. And 
the test that our civilisation is put to, though not, I think, a 
_ one, is without doubt searching. It is a test that should 

e€ met. 

Do we value this civilisation that we possess, that we 
represent ? It is our heritage: the tradition that we inherit 
from Rome, Greece, and Israel—the great Hellenic and 
Christian, and now European, tradition through which, 
stage by stage, man has risen from the beast. I am some- 
times disposed to think that ultimately it is all we have. If 
Shakespeare, Plato and Homer, if St Paul and the New Testa- 
ment, are not of value, then nothing is. Some will demur to 
that. ‘ There are the stars and forests; there is love—the 
relation of man to man.” But the stars and love are only 
what the old poets and saints have made them. 

With all its faults, ours is a progressive civilisation. It 
moves, grows, changes, while it remains the same. It is 
large and comprehensive. It believes in order, in wealth, in 
material progress, just as it believes in the value of knowledge, 
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of artistic and intellectual achievement, in freedom of thought 
and the ennoblement of the spirit. It has produced, both in 
the material and the spiritual worlds, results that stagger the 
imagination. Think of the new things that this generation 
has seen in the sphere of mechanical] invention ; think of the 
older wonders of science, art, and literature; above all, 
think of the spirit and practice of Charity and the strength 
at the present day of the Social Conscience. We are, after 
all, the civilisation that believes in the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians and has rejected Macchiavelli and Napoleon, 
just as it has rejected Nietzsche and Karl Marx. The 
novelties of those sophists are already stale: the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians is as fresh now as when it was written. 

The faults of this Western world are hideous. The taint 
runs through it of blood and of alcohol. It is stamped 
by the institution of war, by the degradation of the poor, 
by drink, gambling, vice: above all, ever since the in- 
dustrial revolution, by a strange lack of beauty, a lack of 
self-respect and human dignity. It is vulgar where ancient 
societies or even savage societies seem to have been refined ; 
dull and sad where they were light-hearted. Its faults are 
hideous ; the question is whether they can be removed or, 
let us say, transfigured. Has it a direction and a meaning ? 

There is no certain answer. It depends on the view you 
instinctively take of human life. Is the history of man 
merely “‘a brief and discreditable episode in the life of one 
of the meaner planets”? Or is it something more? The 
Hellenic spirit insists that it is something more. We live to 


rise ; to create things greater than ourselves. There are— ° 


or so the Greeks put it in their old-fashioned habit of thought 
—there are such things as Truth, Beauty, Virtue. We know 
that we can find, not all truth, but at least some truth. We 
know we can create beauty. We know we can live, or try to 
live, in the pursuit of goodness, making our will the fellow- 
worker of God. 

This is the true message of our Hellenic and European 
tradition. Serve humanity: glorify God; go forth, not so 
much to convert, but to contribute. Live in the service of 
something higher and more enduring, so that when the tragic 
transience of life at last breaks in upon you you can feel that 
the thing for which you have lived does not die. 

There is in the world something of higher value than our 
own lives. There is something that man may well live and 
die for. That Peace of the World for which we in the League 
of Nations Union are working is not a mere negative thing, 
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not a mere absence of fighting, not a mere relief from misery 
and discomfort. It is an active spirit, not only noble in itself, 
but the condition without which the higher purposes of life 
cannot be realised. 

With regard to the permanence of our civilisation in the 
face of this challenge, there are two considerations that come 
to me. One is a comparison from the military sphere. It 
seems that at present the forces of destruction have been 
developed to such a point that no one has any longer the 
power to make, with impunity, any nation or mass of men 
desperately unhappy. The weakest, if they care to use it, 
have the power to destroy. Our civilisation will last if only 
it does not drive men mad. 

Secondly, it must be true to itself. Life passes like a 
dream, and near the end of it a man turns to survey what he 
possesses, what he must soon leave, what he has enjoyed or 
failed to enjoy—the achievements of science, religion, philo- 
sophy, music, art, the interpretation of nature; the un- 
speakable beauty of human relations and affections, and the 
treasures of unrecorded heroism and sacrifice that have often 
gone to the building of things that we take for granted as 
commonplace. Above all, perhaps, the living storehouse of 
the greatest moments of past human life kept open for us in 
the pages of literature. 

Can you enter into this inheritance ? Can you carry it 
in you, keep it alive and so bear it in your hearts through the 
world ? If so, I should say trouble no more. If it is in you, 
it will go forth from you, the radiance that is at the heart of 
our civilisation, forth to the oppressed, the alien, the slave, 
even the enemy—if there be any enemy left. It will find the 
solution of these problems I have put before you. If not, if 
we cannot carry this spirit in us, who are we that we should 
inherit the earth? Our kingdom shall be taken from us, and 
given to those whom we know not. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


OxFORD. 












FASCISM : WHAT IT BELIEVES IN 
AND AIMS AT. 


Mpute ALINE LION. 


Fascism claims to be a revolution, an historica] revolution. 
If that claim is to be justified it should present, like all such 
revolutions, a twofold aspect: one quite national and in its 
material frame accidental, due to the political and economic 
circumstances under which the governments of the last 
generation were carried on; the other universal and in its 
philosophical import rich in those germs of eternal truth 
which any new régime must contain to be historical. It is 
through the presence of these various elements that such 
movements can both live as national organisations and also 
fertilise the world; and it need hardly be pointed out here 
that in its former aspect Fascism cannot be exported, what- 
ever the infatuation of Mussolini’s admirers, whilst in the 
latter it will inevitably spread notwithstanding their exces- 
sive zeal on the one hand, and on the other the hostility 
which Fascism meets from many quarters. 

It can be safely stated that Mussolini, to whom we must 
always turn as the living expression of Fascism, firmly 
believes that men may be called upon to sacrifice some of 
their most selfish claims and that he hopes to make them 
realise that they must renounce their empirical self to create 
thereby the State as their transcendental self. Again it 
can be held that Fascism does not want men to look upon 
law—in the broadest sense of the word—as a reality inalterable 
and indifferent to men; it hopes that they may realise 
how intimately it is related to every citizen, and in fact since 
the very first year of their school life children are trained 
to see society as their own will transcending itself and 
becoming law in a religious objectivity. But it would not 
be possible as yet to analyse what is national in Fascism 
208 
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and what is potentially universal, or to disentangle what 
are its waste products from the core. The best thing to 
do may be therefore to offer a certain amount of informa- 
tion gathered in sympathy with the Fascist movement, based 
upon non-Fascist data, and to select what seems likely to 
prove of lasting value. Conclusions can be thus drawn by 
the reader as to what Fascism is and, what is more to the 
point, what its beliefs, hopes and aims are likely to be. But 
to provide a fair criterion of appreciation it is necessary to 
consider here the mentality presupposed by the movement 
now taking place in Italy, a mentality which is constitutive 
of essential differences between their way and our Anglo- 
French way of conceiving the State. 

Whatever the point at stake, the Italians always, if they 
are intellectually thoroughbred Italians, begin their explana- 
tion from Adam and Eve. Since Vico all their great thinkers 
conceive everything historically. But it was so even before 
Vico. When at the dawn of modern times the thinkers of 
the West faced the same problem Italy came to a conclusion 
essentially different from that reached in England and 
France. The problem was merely one of method, but the 
solution of it was to tell for centuries on the thought and 
life of the world. Bruno, Bacon and Descartes arose in 
their respective countries to shake off the yoke of Aristotle 
and Scholasticism, and implicitly to reject along with the 
authority of antiquity the very principle of authority, which 
for the next century seemed to have its stronghold in the 
Church. 

Bruno ended by proclaiming that Veritas est filia temporis. 
He had given a fair trial to antiquity and had come to 
realise a kind of development if not of truth itself, at least 
of the knowledge that men actually have of it. We have a 
far more mature mind, he would say, than the ancients had. 
We are enriched indeed by their experience, by that of the 
intervening centuries, and by the actual experience whereby 
we make those experiences ours. Man’s actual experience, 
scientific or not, is thus rendered possible by the experience 
of the past. Bruno’s reaction against the blind cult of 
antiquity was quite as strong and vital as that of Bacon 
and Descartes was to be half a century later. He ended, 
however, by investing the past, tradition and thereby autho- 
rity, with an almost inviolable character. To reject both 
tradition and authority was to him monstrous, at once 
illogical and anti-historical. In Italy reality became con- 
sequently historical reality. Like Bacon and Descartes 
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after him, Bruno was a Christian philosopher. a product of 
Christianity, and therefore the basis of reality was to him, as 
to them, the individual; but his individual is the historical 
individual man in the concrete complex of his family, 
professional, political and economical relations, rooted as he 
is in the generations which have paved the way for him, and 
bound to pave it for the generations to come. 

He does not say so; indeed, he was intent merely on 
getting a proper footing for the man of research; but he 
was sowing the seeds from which Vico, Vincenzo Cuoco, 
Mazzini, de Sanctis, Croce and Gentile were to gather a new 
conception of life after getting yeast from France, England 
and Germany. And this conception of life is consonant or 
discordant with Bacon and Descartes’ as far as Bruno’s 
mentality agreed with or differed from theirs. The first 
set the centre of reality in the actual subject of experience, 
the second in the actual subject of the act of thinking. 
Now, whatever the oppositions of French and English 
minds, they have that in common which makes them meet 
in a formidable utterance. The ground of all Reality is 
man as the actual subject of knowing or thinking. Man 
is thereby singled out, disentangled from all his surround- 
ings. Thus there is an infinity of selves, all equally 
important, all equally fit to think and to judge, each of 
them having the same rights. 

Through the political realisation of what was potentially 
included in the theories of these two first exponents of their 
respective mentalities, France and England have shared 
the honour of being the champions of Liberalism and radical 
democracy, just as through the political elaboration of the 
theories of Kant, Fichte and Hegel Germany was to develop 
Imperialism and Communism, two systems which may be 
less popular, but have certainly had a great share for good 
or bad in the shaping of modern society. Now that such 
political institutions and systems of philosophy have given 
so much that they may have given all that could be had out 
of them, Italy comes forward and opposes to what her thinkers 
consider as being henceforth at best abstract subjectivism 
another subjectivism which—being freed from the material- 
ism, mechanism and naturalism that persisted in the thought 
and life of former generations, being freed also from the 
practical reasons for which the thinkers of those days 
opposed religion—can identify itself with mind and more 
specially with the activity of mind. The individual, the 
subject, to assert itself in the activity of mind must have an 
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object. Self implies the Not-self. Therefore, liberty im- 
plies law. The citizen implies the State. The employer, 
or the employed, implies the enterprise for the productivity 
of which one employs and the other is employed. 

In short, after the objectivism of the late Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, after the subjectivism of the modern 
world, it is the synthesis of both in philosophy as well 


66 


as in politics, since after the “‘ everything through the force 
of privilege” of the former and the “ everything through 
the foree of numbers ” of the latter it comes and proclaims 
“everything for everyone who shall deserve it through moral 
sacrifice and productive activity.” It tries to bring about 
the Christian equality of men, since it meets everyone on 
the basis of actual value. It tries to realise fraternity by 
getting men to feel that their real value is based on their 
realising as perfectly as possible the intimate relation of 
self and not-self which brings each man to see himself in 
his neighbour, and his neighbour as himself. 

Such is the philosophical and historical ground of Fascist 
beliefs, hopes and aims. 


Mussolini when he was still in his teens used to sit up 
quite late in the inn kept by his father in Forli, and accord- 
ing to a man who used to meet him there, he was even then 
wont to feel distressed by the materialistic form which 
Socialism had taken in Italy. Day after day he would 
make the same objection. “It is all right,” he would say, 
“to better the economic conditions of the people and you 
do better them. But I cannot help realising that they are 
losing more and more the spiritual life which was for them 
religion and tradition, without taking anything of the higher 
and nobler side of Socialism.” He had read Andrea Costa’s 
writings, and was going with great voracity through the 
international classics of Socialism, besides his Mazzini, so 
often quoted by his own father and the republicans of 
Forli, who had never read a page of the great idealist. The 
thought that they were getting more and more indifferent 
to everything but food and leisure was a nightmare to him. 
When his father objected that the nobler side of their creed 
could not appeal to the Romagnoli, because they would not 
be interested by anything that was not actual fact, and 
concluded ‘“‘ Leave that alone my son, you must take men 
as they are,” “‘ No, I cannot,” was the usual answer. 

When some twelve years later he became the leader 
of the Socialist party in the same town he took up the 
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official attitude of his party against religion. It is easy 
to see this in the articles he wrote then as the editor of 
the Lotta di Classe during the years 1910-11. He is a 
most orthodox youngster and pours out a lot of anti- 
religious and once or twice anti-patriotic stuff in a style 
and with a choice of vocabulary that might befit indiffer- 
ently an English, a French, or a German Socialist leader of 
the same period. For he introduces indeed all the party’s 
ideals. Here and there, however, a single sentence attracts 
the careful Italian reader, or the foreigner familiar with 
all the shades of the language. A personal accent is felt, atten- 
tion is drawn, there is an original idea in an original wording ; 
and it is either a request for competent and technical qualifica- 
tion or highly spiritual and in a way deeply religious. Besides 
these articles, very difficult to get indeed, two men can 
stand witness to the fact that when he might in the 
morning have issued an official prohibition of all religious 
practices, he often met in the evening with a theologian to see 
if there could be a way of reintroducing religion without 
detriment to Socialism. For this people, he would say, 
above all the women, have no conception of life at all since 
we have deprived them of religion. 

It would be therefore a profound mistake to see a political 
move intended to secure the support of the clergy in his 
attitude towards the Church, and in the action of his Govern- 
ment to reinstate religion all through life. The man who 
so described it is one of his bitterest foes. No doubt is left 
onthe point. Religion is not a useful string on which Mussolini 
plays, either to secure the support of the Catholics and their 
clergy, or to keep people quiet and ensure their moral educa- 
tion. What he realised between 1900 and 1912 is that the 
people had no general notion whatever, no concept of what 
is life, never even realised that they could ask themselves 
such a question as what is life, what is the world ? 

Thus it can be said that Mussolini firmly believes in the 
necessity of arousing strong religious convictions in the 
people and in people of every class. He does so on ground 
provided by the example of his mother, by the result 
of his own observation and experience as a leader, and last 
but not least by his reading of de Sanctis’s principal work. 
The great critic is indeed the one link between Vico, Croce, 
Gentile and the man whose genius was to create the political 
system in which their ideas will receive their practical realisa- 
tion, without his having read their works. For there is 
this to be said about Fascism, it rejects the very notion of 
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theory as distinct from action, and is a constant realisation \ 
of notions far more easily acted upon than formulated, so | 
that its most ignorant followers go as far as rejecting the pos- 
sibility of anything like an intellectual movement paving 
the way for it through the preceding generations, whilst 
they act all along in keeping with the spiritual atmosphere 
it has developed and act constantly according to the ideas 
the movement has put in circulation. The reason of this 
lies in the esthetic genius of Mussolini. Like the greatest 
artists produced by Italy, he is at once macrocosm and 
microcosm. The whole of Italy’s past, as in another Dante, 
meets in him. His all-embracing personality takes it all in 
to give it out again with such an indelible stamp upon it that 
what might be termed Fascistic is the only character left to it. 

His connection with the great thinkers of his country 
and with Italian Idealism cannot be here demonstrated ; 
but he has himself told the author that he could not 
conceive how people could doubt the fact unless they were 
idiots. For to move the people you want new ideas, 
and above all when you want to bring them to renounce 
some of their most selfish claims. 

Now what he hopes to obtain from the revival of 
religious life is that the people should get a wider outlook 
upon Life in the highest sense of the word. He never uses 
philosophical terms to express it; yet so highly speculative 
is the notion, that Giovanni Gentile is probably the only 
philosopher to have worked it out, and whosoever does not 
believe in Providence can be convinced that there is one 
just by studying Croce, Gentile, and the way their work 
attains realisation at the hands of Mussolini without any 
previous arrangement. By getting people to have a deeper 
understanding of life Mussolini means to make them realise 
that man’s individual life is not by a long way the supreme 
value, that man’s individual will is not by a long way the 
supreme law, that man’s individual circumstances are not 
in themselves by a long way constitutive of Life. And all 
these aims he hopes to reach through religion. 

While he was a Socialist leader he was struck by the 
immorality of women and by the cowardice of men. These 
would lay traps in which other people might lose their lives, as 
when they unscrewed the rails of the railway in the province of 
Forli, but they would not risk their own lives. Being then, as 
it has been said above, a most orthodox and convinced young 
Socialist, he could not say: ‘‘ Let us stop this demoralising 
propaganda.” He believed that it would be all right in 
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the end, when the end, with a capital E, should have come 
for this capitalist society, based as it was on selfishness. He 
wanted a religion, and having a mentality quite anti-historical, 
he really believed that he could give his men a new religion 
if he could but find one. For this would make them realise, 
so he thought, that they did not count in themselves, but 
only through their relations to others ; and that to realise the 
better self, the greatest and strongest self, even in the class 
struggle, they must always look at the whole, which is 
nothing so long as single men are not conscious of belonging 
to it, but without which they can do nothing to assert their 
claims as rights and outside which indeed no claim of theirs 
can really be a right. Obviously, this is man transcending 
his own self to assert it through the very negation of its 
empirical nature; in its speculative form it is certainly not 
a very popular notion. Yet it runs all through the articles 
mentioned above. 

It is impossible to insist too much on this point, for the 
new conception of life that was reaching speculative expres- 
sion in the works of Gentile was here, in this intuitive mind 
of quite a young man, who knew nothing of Gentilian theories, 
working its way towards practical realisation. From what 
has been said above, it is clear that his appreciation of the 
strength of any collectivity must be based on the degree of 
consciousness with which the single members realise such a 
collectivity. He as yet had not made out the import and 
the consequences of such a view, but the necessity of pleading 
his own cause, when he was tried in 1911 by the Tribunal 
of Forli for having ordered a strike of protest against the 
Tripoli war, put on his lips a declaration that must be taken 
into consideration whenever Mussolini’s Imperialism is in 
question. In the records of the tribunal he is stated to have 
pleaded his case, saying that he did not love his country 
less than the Nationalists did; the difference was between 
his notion of a country’s greatness and theirs. He thought 
that such greatness depended far more on the spiritual 
level reached by the people, than on its territorial exten- 
sion, the number of its inhabitants, or the importance 
of its colonies. To argue that he has changed his mind on 
this as on many other points would not be consistent with 
facts. Since his advent to power the efficiency of the army 
and navy has been brought to a high standard, but their 
effective numbers have not been increased at all; whilst the 
greatest care and expense have been dedicated to the reform 
of education, nothing being spared that can promote a 
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deeper consciousness of the individual, and an immense 
scheme is afoot to improve the intellectual and spiritual 
conditions of adults, involving huge expenses from the 
Government and great personal sacrifice from the intellectual 
and artistic classes. 

When Mussolini was in Forli his intellectual position as 
a Socialist made him long for a paradise to come, a dream 
at best; his nature, like that of many in his province, 
made him long for actual facts. The position proved a 
difficult one, and he was only kept going by the strength of 
his convictions, which were most sincere. The man who 
acted as his chronicler in the Lotta di Classe is still a workman 
and a Socialist, and speaks with as much regret of that time 
as with bitterness about Mussolini’s desertion from the party, a 
fact which nothing will make him see as a consequence of 
the very sincerity to which he ascribes his power of fascina- 
tion. And it is this man who has furnished the author 
of the present article with the clue that made it possible to 
trace back the way through which Mussolini came to realise 
how unhistorical, and therefore false was his position. 

Adversaries were continually reproaching Socialism for 
having invented the class struggle. Just because he was 
absolutely sincere Mussolini minded the accusation very 
much. For if that was so, the responsibility was indeed a 
heavy one. He started, therefore, looking into history for 
the origin of such struggle, and it was inevitable that his 
Italian mentality should through the process of his researches 
emerge in al] its national and personal definiteness, that he 
should reject, more or less consciously, all that is not con- 
crete and actual. The Italians usually call historical a 
true knowledge or realisation of a given situation of fact, 
whether past or present ; again they call historical the vision 
of life as the eternal alteration of the situation through a 
process which knows no regress. 

To his relief Mussolini soon found out that class struggle 
existed always and everywhere and that it was due to social 
and economic inequalities. And this cheered the convinced 
Socialist in him. 

His next step was to realise that not only had such a 
struggle existed in Rome, in Athens, and so on, but that it was 
actually the main cause of social progress. And with this 
the Socialist triumphantly exulted. 

The triumph was a short one, however, and the cause of 
this exultation was to prove a mortal blow to Socialism. 
If class struggle was the main agent of progress and class 
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differences the cause of such struggle, there could be no 
progress, no movement, when class differences had been 
abolished. So painful was the conclusion that he must have 
tried to reject it. 

His incursion into the history of the past had given him 
the one chance his realistic mind had been waiting for to 
realise that perfection does not exist, that perfection cannot 
exist, since it is only from the deficiencies of a form of 
society that the notion of what is to be the next form of 
society can arise. Obviously it is by the inconvenience of 
an actual law that the next law is called into being. Life 
would, therefore, be static if the actual state of society were 
perfect. A question remained, and indeed was of moment. 
Could life be static ? 

The suspense could not have been very long to so sharp 
an observer of life. Life is dialectic. The nature of life was 
manifest to him in the arts. De Sanctis had taught him to 
see that, whilst the very power of his own individuality was 
compelling him to realise that nothing is done but by single 
men acting, acting, however, as members of the various 
collectivities which determined their personalities. He could 
no longer think of choosing a religion and imposing it on his 
followers; they had one at hand which had been prepared for 
them by history. Little by little it all drifted away. The 
dream was a dream when tested by historical facts. Men did 
not act for mankind; they acted for their family, for their 
religion, for their country ; they acted to better their con- 
ditions or to prevent them from getting worse. To release 
man from his traditions was equivalent to severing the roots 
of a tree from the ground, and condemning it to dry, moulder 
and rot. 

Was, then, Socialism a drug such that it could only do 
harm? Surely it had done wonders for the wretched lower 
classes of Italy! Then the outbreak of the European war 
spurred him to take the step which had become inevitable ; 
but his mind was ready, his genius had reached maturity ; 
circumstances would do the rest. 


Surely it was necessary to realise the man and his Dantesque 
gift for looking at the idea and grasping facts all along, for 
discharging with personal passion a most impersonal task. 
Now it is equally necessary to realise why the people should 
have wanted him to succeed and give him that support with- 
out which his genius would have worn itself out in 
a sterile longing for action. For according to Croce the act 
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of will of any single man becomes an event and is granted 
success according to the way in which it stands to the will 
of the whole and to the actual situation of fact. Macchiavelli, 
it must be borne in mind, tried to do with his Tuscan militia 
what Mussolini has achieved, and he only succeeded in 
realising how out of keeping with the times his scheme had 
been. Sadly, this forerunner of Mussolini, not inferior to him 
in genius or reading, had to sit down and write what the 
regenerator of Italy would have to do, the necessity of 
governing in harmony with the times and according to the 
actual truth of circumstances being one of the principles ever 
recurring under his pen. “‘ Everyone knows,” says Bene- 
detto Croce, who is by no means a Fascist, in the philosophy 
of the Practical, printed for the first time in 1908, “‘ that no 
vultus instantis tyranni can extinguish the freedom of the soul ; 
no ruler, be he ever so strong and violent, can prevent a rebel- 
lion . . .” If people choose to use the word “ tyrant ” in the 
Greek sense of the word they may call Mussolini a tyrant, for 
he is and will be an unconstitutional ruler until the new 
institutions are so framed that the new régime can function 
normally and legally. But if it is implied by that, as the 
modern sense of the word allows, that he rules against the 
people’s will, it is merely absurd, and one single fact could 
prove the contrary. When a year ago he asked that a cer- 
tain sum should be subscribed towards the payment of the 
American debt the amount was several times over-subscribed. 
It would not be true to facts to omit that although it was not 
compulsory there was a good deal of moral pressure made to 
get the people to subscribe. But surely they did not need 
to cover it so many times, and the excess was spontaneously 
subscribed. 

The people of Italy grumble at many things which are 
done by the Fascists, and anybody would do so; it is, how- 
ever, mainly individual actions that have been the subjects 
of complaint, not laws or public services. For it must be 
borne in mind that the actual form of Mussolini’s government 
has been called into being by the misgovernment, or rather 
non-government, of the men who preceded him in power, and 
the country felt the need of being governed in one way or 
another. 

Italy had been one country for fifty years and she had 
never enjoyed the satisfaction of being governed. This state- 
ment will be here demonstrated on information drawn from 
the works of Michele Rosi, who is by no means a Fascist and 

has dedicated some twenty years or more to the most pains- 
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taking researches into the contemporary political life of us 
Italy. 

Liberalism has had an Italian form which has proved its aid 
perfect consonance with the historical requirements of the one 
country by the efficiency with which it has realised its ideals. f aa 
For Italy free from foreign rule, and politically one under the | 


house of Savoy, is undoubtedly the creation of Italian Liberal- ' his 
ism. Its efficiency as a party during the wars of Independence 
was ensured by the fact that the Liberals were an aristocratic 


minority. The leaders of the Risorgimento were not ham- ) bri 
pered by anything like a popular following, and their ~- 
eventual agreement on what was best for their cause was na 
always made certain by this intellectual selectness. All were tins 
able, like Garibaldi or Mazzini, to see things as they were por 
and to act accordingly, not only to the extent of sacrificing ) 

their lives, but to that of sacrificing their dearest ideals as well. | 

But when their aim had been attained, they were left without - 


that which endows a party with the possibility of having ! the 


both a party organisation and a sufficient electoral body. i aor 
The organisation of any party grows out of the necessity of : on 
acting coherently with the party’s aim; the more definite is fon 
the aim, the more efficient is the organisation, and therefore “ 
the more perfect is party discipline. When Italy came to te 
be one her makers found themselves in a far more dangerous ; pint 
position than they had been hitherto; and what is worse, th 
they were not equipped to face the new dangers and the ee 
new difficulties. ‘To fight and give up one’s life and ideals pa 
for the common cause is usually done on some mystic os 
ground, and can be done in any case by people who ‘ie 
are morally and intellectually such perfect gentlemen as ~ 
these were. But when it comes to the administration of ult 
a country of 40 million souls, what is wanted is experience, ue 
along with a strong popular following, if the Government is to he 
be a Liberal one. The Italians had neither of these. Hence ; 
their legislation was mostly imported ready-made from sed 





England or France, with the result that it did not meet the ‘ ra 


country’s requirements. The economic problems could not th 
be faced at all; and the necessity of developing the produc- th 
tion of the country induced the principal ministers to give all ¥ n 
the opportunities they could to capital, thus opening the door ne 
for Socialism. : A 

Soon the confusion of parties reached such a pitch that : os 
one did not know who belonged to the Right and who W 


to the Left; and very often the best men, such as Crispi, pI 
would have been inclined to belong to the Right, but had 
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to rely on the votes of the Left. The worst evils indeed 
were those arising first from the fact that the lower classes 
did not care at all about politics and were, politically 
speaking, non-existent; and then the random way in 
which laws and decrees were introduced was at best 
mere arbitrariness. So that the sequence of reforms was not 
historical, was not dialectical; it did not correspond with the 
spiritual and economic development of the people ; demo- 
cratic measures were introduced to make up for lost time and 
bring Italy up to the European level as fast as possible. With 
no tradition to supply ballast the so-called Right could not 
be termed Conservative, because it had originated in a revolu- 
tion and kept its old ideal as a banner long after it had been 
realised and therefore had ceased to be a principle of action. 

The wonder is that the nation did not yo to pieces. 

Socialism came on, and it must be stated at once that it 
acted as veast, and as such it was good for Italy, for 
the unleavened masses rose into shape and life under its 
action. Emerging from their amorphous condition, they 
entered into the political sphere and brought with them the 
force and life of numbers, but without any experience of 
government. It brought them to the level of the European 
proletariate and introduced all the party discipline and 
organisation that the other parties had never needed. Either 
their singleness of aim and the loftiness of their ideals had 
been quite sufficient to keep such high-minded men in com- 
pact action, or their lack of aim had rendered party organisa- 
tion and discipline vain words. The contribution of Socialism 
to the making of contemporary Italy cannot in consequence 
be over-stated. In spite of the degrading effect which it had 
ultimately upon the working class it has certainly done a 
ereat deal of good, and without its advent Fascism would 
have been impossible. 

The last party that has flourished in Italy and been called 
into being by the real desire of serving the country was 
founded by Corradini and a handful of patriots. Nationalists 
they called themselves, and it must be said that they were 
the true sons of the old Liberals. For just as the latter meant 
to build the nation, these few men meant to obtain for the 
nation thus created the maximum of consideration abroad. 
A fair appreciation of what they did for Italy leads to the 
conclusion that in view of. their number they did wonders. 
When Socialism, after having done its work, had hecome a 
principle of corruption, and the Radical Democrats, who really 
had never done any good work at all, were driving the country 
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to the lowest form of materialism, the Nationalists held out 
in the growing darkness the one flickering light of idealism 
and, just a handful of men, they withstood the onrush of the 
most brutally selfish political materialism. 

Whosoever will see something good coming out of 
Fascism must recognise in Corradini and his friends the men 
that kept burning the sacred fire at which Mussolini was to 
light his beacon. But they could never gather a popular 
following, and therefore could never govern. The reason is 
simple; they were an aristocracy and their ideas, drawn 
from culture, not philosophical culture but from history, 
were not accessible to the people. Their idea of the State 
had been current in France and in England for some time. 
It is highly idealistic and quite as noble as that which is at 
the basis of Fascism, but this latter is a popular notion, and 
although deeply philosophical it can be set in as simple a 
statement as “I feel God in my soul.” 

The one party that cannot be here considered as a poli- 
tical party is that which was founded by Don Sturzo. It is 
impossible to detect any good in it. Some of the people who 
joined it when it was founded, if they could, left it in a hurry, 
for it degenerated immediately, as are bound to do all the 
parties that do not arise for the common good, but for the 
satisfaction of man’s personal ambition. The author, 
who has lived in Italy from May 1913 to October 1926, has 
studied with the deepest interest the development of the 
various parties and has found good work done in all of them 
except in this. It made the most abominable use of the 
sacred character of priesthood ; and Pope Benedict XV, six 
months before his death, was shocked when he was asked if he 
approved of such a monstrous use of religion. 

It must begin to be clear why Italy was not governed at 
all, why no public service could work normally, why foreign 
policy had to be so inferior to the real position of the country, 
why the beautiful peninsula should have been on a state 
bordering on anarchy. Obviously, it is difficult for an 
Englishman to realise how a country can be in such conditions. 
England has five or six centuries of political experience, a 
length of time more than sufficient to produce electors and 
representatives able to realise what are the duties of the 
executive as well as those of the legislative. Everybody 
is familiar with the process through which political forms come 
into being. People struggle to reach a certain form of govern- 
ment, and that moment of dialectic ends when the form is 
reached ; they then apply it more and more fully, and during 
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its application discover its limitations; this second moment 
ends in criticism of the whole thing ; finally people set them- 
selves to remedy its shortcomings. This last moment coincides 
in the people with the full consciousness of dissatisfaction and 
in the leaders with a clear understanding of the new ten- 
dencies to be satisfied. Thus the people learn to use a new 
form whilst they are using, then discarding, the one that came 
before it. In Italy nothing of the sort happened. The politi- 
cal leaders would have been ashamed to be behindhand in 
what was considered social progress. 

The immediate aftermath of the war in Italy was morally 
a tragedy. It seemed as if something had died, something 
spiritual, Everything seemed to be going to pieces. Nobody 
seemed to think, nobody seemed to realise, that moral forces, 
a national consciousness, had been produced by the general 
sacrifice. But all this foolish passion for material pleasure 
was little more than a superficial coating. A few heroes were 
watching over the flame lit up in the young souls who had been 
through the bitter experience of war. They were very few 
indeed, and they could only get a hearing through the actual 
violence with which they fell on the old political classes, who 
were intent on convincing the people that the war had to be 
forgotten as a nightmare, that man must forget it as soon as 
possible to throw himself again into his pursuit of material 
wellbeing. 

Whatever the smallness of their number—when Mussolini 
founded the first Fascio in 1919 they were 150—they were 
enough to arouse a deep echo in the youth of Italy, which was 
beginning, both for spiritual and practical reasons, to con- 
ceive life as an energy, a force, a consciousness transcending 
the limits set by the interests of the individual, bound to upset 
violently the quiet and selfish life of the man intent on the 
satisfaction of his empirical desires. 


Mussolini’s belief at first was merely that you could make 
man realise that if he is the centre of the universe, he is so 
through his relation to the universe, but that you could not do 
this by words. The only way fit to make men realise that 
selfishness when it becomes absolute is bound to reduce 
society to a mere aggregate of atoms, and thereby to anarchy, 
was according to him action. Ifa body of men were ready to 
do through coherent action and sacrifice of their individual 
wills what the Government ought to have. done, then the 
people would know that they could cease from being bullied by 
the Bolshevist Socialists and the followers of Don Sturzo, 
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provided they were willing to sacrifice their individual wills, 
as the men of a team of football do when they want to win a 
match. He felt sure that he could call his countrymen to the 
sacrifice of life and to the acceptance of the harshest discipline 
if they could but be induced to cease centring their whole 
mind upon their precious selves. There was, however, no time 
to organise a religious revival; and his knowledge of men 
provided him with the one intuition that could be acted upon 
at the time. He called on them to defend the value of their 
own sacrifice in the trenches and in the field. Now that was 
not cold and distant as the idea of the nation might have 
proved; it was real to them, and moved them conse- 
quently as nothing else could. Through the action of a few 
hundreds several hundreds of thousands were induced to 
fight for the defence of what had been their former action. 
Fighting, however, went on only on very small scale and 
mostly in the provinces where the tyranny of the Reds and 
Popolari had to be broken; for the breaking up of that 
tyranny, it may seem strange to say it in England, made the 
people look on the black shirts as upon their liberators. 
Peasant women and children were once more free to go to 
church, officers and wounded men were once more free to go 
about in their uniforms without being attacked or insulted. 
It would be therefore ridiculous to think that the Fascists 
had to fight their way to power. They merely took it, and 
were cheered on to taking it. 

As soon as Mussolini was in power he was asked by his 
ministers what his programme was. He curtly answered 
“ that it was to realise the full value of Italy’s sacrifice in the 
war.” He had no political programme and was so indifferent 
to party distinction that he took ministers from every party, 
choosing them only according to their expert qualification. 
What he required from them was the maximum of efficiency, 
of expert efficiency, and the maximum also of personal 
responsibility. 


His first great move was the reform of education. For 
him the greatness of a country depended on the consciousness 
of its citizens. The work was naturally entrusted to Giovanni 
Gentile, who was the greatest authority on pedagogy. He 
had to face immense difficulty, and he did it with such 
energy and indomitable will that the reform became law and 
was being applied eleven months after the march on Rome, 
The main features of it are the reintroduction of education. 
religious and moral, esthetic and practical, in the schools 
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where rational instruction had been paramount for twenty 
years. This naturally accords with modern philosophy in 
reinstating, in their lawful claims, along with imagination and 
intuition, all the activities of mind which had not been duly 
recognised and therefore sufficiently developed in the last 
' generations. Religion is understood as the one thing capable 
§  ofproviding man with a reasonable outlook upon life as a whole, 
with a deep consciousness of his own importance as a factor 
in the world, and with an equally deep consciousness of his 
nonentity as soon as he ceases to be part of a whole and 
considers himself apart from his relations to his family, 
to his church, to his school, to his country. A‘sthetic 
education is meant to develop in him the faculty of realis- 
ing always with great definiteness, whether in words, line, 
colour or sound, both his intuitions and his ideas. A child ; 
must not describe in his small essays of ten lines something 
that he cannot draw, and he must not draw something 
different from that which he describes. ‘“‘ Practical” is a 
very bad term for the development of judgment in children, 
yet it is the latest. word of philosophy which is introduced 
here. A good deal of it is done through the teaching of | 
history. And it may be pointed out, for instance, by the 
teachers that Russia has had less importance in the develop- i 
' ment of civilisation than England or France, though they 4 
| areso much smaller. This very carefully is pointed out as ' 
being a proof that the importance of a country has nothing 
to do either with the bigger or smaller area it occupies on 

the map or with the number of its inhabitants. Athens and 

Persia may be opposed in the same way. The child is thus F 
gradually brought to realise the -creative power of man’s 

will when it is the ‘‘ good will” of the Scriptures. Such will is 

' presented to him as the individual will enlarge. That 
is to say, the man who realises his duty towards his family, his 
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school, country and so on, creates something and thereby is 
really a collaborator with God. Another side of this education 
is the highly ideal notion of actual reality which is enforced. 

The child is taught that school is not a particular building, 
but a place where there is a master to teach and pupils to 
i learn. The character of such a place is bound to the two acts 
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of teaching and learning, therefore their liberty is sacred. 
He who prevents the master from being heard, the pupils 
from hearing him and learning what he says, destroys such 
liberty. Ceasing himself to listen and to learn, he loses his 
— quality as a pupil; therefore, if his school-fellows kick him , 
+ out, or the master, to protect their liberty and their right to 
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learn, sends him away, he has nothing to say, for he has for- 
feited his rights by ceasing to learn. He is a pupil as far as 
he is learning. It is needless to point out that in consequence 
of this a workman is entitled to his rights as such only so long 
as he is a contributor to the productivity of the enterprise in 
which he is working; that a landowner is the owner of his 
land as far as he discharges his duty as such, which is that 
of making such land produce as much as possible for himself, 
for his tenants and for the country; that a man has the 
rights of a citizen as long as he is conscious of being a citizen 
and discharges all the duties correlative to his rights. 
Manual work of late had been deserted by the people of Italy 
for other jobs, such as shop and office employment. Now owing 
to the huge number of people applying for it such work is 
very badly paid, and very often men who, out of laziness or 
very snobbism, have taken to clerical work cannot marry 
at all. A more prolific cause of immorality could not be met 
with ; and on the other hand there is a great lack of good 
workmanship, although a decent workman gets usually one and 
a half times and often twice what a clerk gets. The Gentilian 
Reform, with Mussolini’s support, has been able to send a new 
life all through the teachers of the elementary schools. They 
have taken it up as an apostolate and in three or four years 
they have transformed the situation. Boys and girls know that 
manual work is as skilful as any and that it has the merit of 
being always in demand and more productive, and that they 
must think, when they choose acalling, oftheir old people whom 
they may have to help and of the family which they are going 
to create. On this particular point the success is incredible, 
and the author has had many opportunities of observing it. 
In Rome she was met by the request of a widow, the mother 
of four children, to recommend her eldest son, fifteen years 
old, to a senator to see if he could not find him a job as a call 
boy. Objection was made to the choice of the job so badly 
paid and boring, good at most for a weak or less clever lad ; 
the recommendation, however, was promised out of respect 
for the mother’s choice. But the morning after, the boy 
appeared, rather shy, and full of apologies. He had under- 
stood that the choice of the job had not been approved, and 
could he say what he felt about it? Of course he could. 
Then he began to pour himself out. ‘‘ You know, miss, I 
cannot stand the notion of opening doors, answering bells 
and carrying trays . . . I want to have a real profession... 
that is not a trade. I might be out of a job and never find 
another one, but if I am a qualified workman, I can go all 
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over the world, or stay here and marry, helping my mother 
all along, because I can get 35 lire a day and even more. If 
I am a real workman .. .” He made up his mind to be a 
printer and was introduced to an editor. 

Religious and patriotic as it is, education in Italy is, 
moreover, grounded on a deep sense of what are the family 
duties of man and on a few sound notions of what is econo- 
mical in every man’s life. For economy is by Mussolini 
transformed into a moral value. In this again we see his 
political genius going to meet Croce’s theories without know- 
ing anything about them. For Croce, an action is economic 
when it is due to the will of a well-informed individual, it 
becomes moral when the individual’s act of will is consonant 
with the will of the whole. The most Mussolinian instance is 
that known under the name of Campagna del Grano, which is 
meant to induce the landowner and his tenants to use the 
most scientific means of increasing the production of the soil 
in order that the country should be either freed from the 
enormous expenditure of wheat importation or have it 
balanced by the silk, wine, fruit and oil which should be 
exported in greater quantities. Professors, cattedratict 
ambulanti, go from village to village and.are met willingly 
by the peasants, whom they address in the most homely way. 
First, technical suggestions are made with statistics of results 
obtained in the nearest fields of experiments. Then they are 
discussed with the men. Finally, these are told that it is 
good for them to do so as they will get more out of their land 
without their work being much increased, but that they must 
above all remember that they will by so doing discharge the 
first of their civic duties ; their productive activity is as con- 
structive as that of the great scientist and as noble as their 
own life in the trenches during the war. You must no longer 
plough, sow, reap for your own self, that is to say exclusively 
for your material self, but for the State, which is that same 
empirical self plus its transcendental complement. Thereby 
ploughing, sowing and reaping are no longer the work of man 
slave of his material needs, but of man transcending them, 
without disregarding them, however, and lifting his daily 
occupation to the dignity of a moral realisation of his own 
economic value. The State must, indeed, according to such 
ideas, be universally present as a moral factor in every branch 
of its citizens’ activity. It is in fact the all-pervading con- 
sciousness that a man must have of his citizenship _— 
expresses itself as government. 

Such an assertion is believed by Fascists to be quite 
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acceptable to the people, and where the author has had the 
opportunity of testing the truth of it, she had the impression 
that in a little less than a year the peasants were generally 
getting used to it and many acting upon it, although they 
could not have explained it at all. 

This moral share of the State in every economical interest 
has made it possible to the Government to work out the scheme 
of the national syndicates. This has nothing to do with the 
Fascist syndicates, which were until recently opposed to the 
Socialist trade union as one political organisation to another. 
The new syndicates are to be of no political colour at all, their 
action is to be purely economic and they are compulsory. 
As a matter of fact every man must belong to one of them 
either as a labourer, a capitalist or an intellectual, the last 
category containing most professional men. When any 
economic conflict arises—causes of conflict have been reduced 
to the lowest possible number—the syndicate of employers 
has a delegate to meet the delegate of the syndicate of 
employed. Such delegates are mostly the secretaries of the 
syndicates and must first of all belong to the profession of 
the men whose interests are entrusted to them; then they 
must have qualified and hold a kind of degree testifying to 
their technical and economical knowledge of the problems that 
they may have to treat. The fact that they must belong to 
the trade they exercise, and actually exercise it, sweeps away 
all the professional secretaries of trade unions, who living out 
of their leadership of the workmen are ready to utter any lie 
or do anything to retain it. No less important is the necessity 
of their technical and economic qualification. Yet since for the 
moment there are no such qualified people to be had, and the 
people are not yet used to choose their representative accord- 
ing to their value in the trade and by common-sense, they are 
appointed by the Government. And this is the one weak point 
of the organisation, although it is obviously a temporary 
measure. 

For the rest it is simply wonderful. The delegates of the 
two syndicates—employed and employers—meet, and they 
discuss the point at issue. Usually they come to an agree- 
ment because the greatest consideration is taken of the 
economic facts, local cost of life, supply and demand of work, 
and so on. Failing this, the syndicates themselves meet 
and discuss the matter. If the agreement is not possible the 
delegates meet again, but in the presence of a special magis- 
trate, who studies the case and -whose conclusions are enforced 
by law. No lock-out or strike is even contemplated; for 
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they have become an offence against the community, and as 
such liable to various penalties. Men are free to produce, but 
not to destroy. 

This brings our study to a conclusion, since to deal with 
any one of the points which have been merely sketched here 
would require a whole article. The people’s will is free so 
long as what they wish is for the common good and their 
own, but it is not free to want anything that is either not for 
the common good or against it. Football is still the best 
example. The men of a team freely want to win the match 
and freely do what they are ordered to do by their captain, 
but they are not free to show off or to spoil the game 
to spite the captain or any one of the men. And the difference 
between the two acts of will is here most clearly illuminated, 
since in the first instance it causes the positive scoring of the 
side, whilst in the other the best individual play will give 
negative scoring. 

Fascism makes no mystery about it all. It has come into 
the world as the negation of the Rights of Man as they were 
formulated in the eighteenth century; as the negation of 
Liberty as it has been misunderstood by abstracting it from 
its correlative term “‘ Law”; as the negation of democracy 
as far as democracy, through a wrong interpretation of its 
Greek root taking people as equivalent to lower classes, 
whereas it is equivalent to the nation as a whole as the 
negation of the equality of 1789, which was materially and 
mechanically conceived. 

Yet such negation is the preliminary stage towards an 
affirmation—the affirmation of the rights of man arising from 
his consciousness of duty ; the assertion of liberty as the positive 
term of ** Law,” yet as inseparable from Law as light is from 
shadow; the assertion of democracy understood as the 
impossibility of any class willing to rule by force over other 
classes, be it by the force of wealth, arms, or numbers ; 
finally the equality of men both moral and legal, according 
to which each man’s rights must be proportioned to what 
he does for the community. But the great novelty about it 
is the notion of State and citizen upon which the whole 
Mussolinian legislation and government is based, although 
it seems never to mention it. 

Whereas for Anglo-Saxon and French people the State 
as a reality is rooted in the individual reality of each citizen ; 
whereas according to the German view, whether in its 
Imperialistic or Communistic form, the citizen receives all 
his reality from the State, for modern Italy the State is the 
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consciousness of man as a citizen transcending itself and 
positing itself in religious objectivity. It is the first time 
since the days of the Communes that Italy offers an original 
conception of political reality. But even if its elaboration 
has taken seven centuries such a contribution is fully 
worth all it has cost. Political citizenship becomes 
spiritual. Since consciousness is the root of it, man cannot 
be born a citizen any more than he can be born a member 
of any Church. To enter an Israelite community or any 
Christian Church, man pledges himself as being conscious of 
the duties he undertakes, sponsors taking such pledge for 
new-born children, who on their coming to adult age have to 
confirm the engagement thus taken in their name. 

No class differences or economic inequalities may therefore 
be rendered permanent by the State, no care must be spared 
that may ensure their eternal mutability. Differences are 
necessary to permit moral, social, and economic progress ; 
but their fertility lies in their elasticity, and if Avanti was not 
the motto of Socialism the Fascists could make it theirs. 
Forward they go indeed. 

ALINE LION. 


OXFORD. 
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THE MIDDLE WAY IN ENGLAND. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


PRESIDENT THWING’s article in the July number of this 
review on “ The Best and the Worst in America ”’ will have 
set many people thinking on similar questions about Great 
Britain. How far are we all following the same course ? 
Are national types becoming more accentuated, or are we all 
being levelled up or down by the spreading internationalism 
of the age? Do we tend in England also to the extremes 
which Mr Thwing discovers in America, or is some other, 
and more general, characteristic noticeable among us? If 
there is, how far is it to be explained by our position in the 
world and our historical evolution ? 

And while we are turning over such questions—a frequent 
exercise in all civilised countries at all times—Mr G. M. 
Trevelyan’s new History of England comes along, and we find 
in it a reasoned, historical account of the evolution of the 
English character, at least on its political side, and a desire, 
strongly felt though not unfairly pressed, that we should 
realise the good that this character implies and not allow 
ourselves to be swamped by a flood of humane mediocrity. 

There are clearly two great schools, or tendencies of 
thought, in this matter, and we shall find ourselves in the end 
compelled to compromise and attempt to reconcile them. 
On the one side there are those—probably an increasing 
number—who tend to look on the features similar in all 
mankind, and love to think that Frenchmen, Germans and 
English are all fundamentally alike, or, so far as they differ, 
differ only as individuals and not as members of different 
races or nations. The wish is often father to the thought, 
and such critics magnify the common, and ignore or minimise, 
the differing points. Their ideal would be full and varied 
individuality as persons, but not as nationals, and they are 
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apt to see things as they wish. Moreover, there is much in 
the facts to justify their view. Men are more alike than 
different, and they have followed a strikingly similar course 
of social evolution, which after some sharp breaches in 
historic times is now moving again on converging lines. 
Labour and pleasure, the art of government and the science 
of industry and health, are giving the world in our days, at 
least superficially, a very common hue. 

But, say the other school, in so far as men live together 
for generations, doing a piece of common work in a common 
land, they must approximate in character. We are all what 
the past has made us, and the national past is by definition 
distinct from the whole human heritage to which it belongs. 
Whether patriotic or not, we are Englishmen and Frenchmen 
by virtue of our common past ; we may dwell on this aspect 
of our being lovingly, and with a desire to preserve or 
accentuate the distinctive features, or, as the former school, 
try to wash them away and lose ourselves in the general 
stream. There is no necessary contradiction as to the facts, 
but there is a divergence of interest, of temperament and of 
ideal. Mr Trevelyan has seen the dangers of the first 
tendency and reacts in his last book vigorously towards the 
second. 

Looking at ourselves historically—and geographically— 
we certainly ought to have amalgamated our extremes more 
completely than the United States. Her vast area has 
received in less than four centuries a stream of human beings 
from every country in Europe, beside the millions dragged 
there from Africa. Most observers have thought it the 
greatest triumph in social and political incorporation that so 
much national sentiment has been developed in so stable a 
political structure within the time. Many wise prophets of 
the time of the Civil War have been belied. Yet the social 
surface is perforce far more uneven than that of a smaller 
and longer settled country. All West-European nations 
have here an advantage, and most of all the British. The 
island, its size and its convenient distance from the mainland 
have thrown us together and rubbed off the sharpest angu- 
larities before our great neighbour in the West was even 
settled. 

It is due to this longer and closer incorporation that 
English people have become more united, more similar in 
their view of public questions, less divided by personal and 
party feeling than most, if not all, of their contemporaries. 
America, which comes first to the mind after Mr Thwing’s 
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article, might furnish many examples,—the League of 
Nations, Prohibition, Tennessee. On none of these could we 
imagine English public opinion mobilising itself in sharply 
divided camps as we have seen across the Atlantic. We are 
not for the League or against it, in the sense of thinking it 
possible to abstain, or not wishing it well in a more or less 
hopeful spirit. We differ in keenness and in the readiness 
to work for a definite object, but our actions and our opinions 
are not habitually prompted by opposition to what some 
other person or party has just been saying or doing on the 
other side. The attitude of the Middle Way has its draw- 
backs, as we shall see later, but the blessings predominate : 
it took the edge off the General Strike. 

An acute and broad-minded philosopher has lately been 
touring leisurely round the world, sojourning for a good time 
where he felt at ease, letting his impressions pervade his soul 
and then giving them to mankind in the form of a personal 
romance. Of all the national types who thus stand out in 
Count Hermann Keyserling’s Travel Diary, the English and 
the Chinese are drawn in the most pleasing colours and for 
somewhat similar reasons. The Chinese gentleman is the 
finest type which humanity has yet achieved, because he aims 
at realising in himself all the best that he has received from 
the past. But the Englishman is the best European, because 
he preserves his balance and lives his life—derived from 
Europe but nationalised at home—with less disturbance 
from surrounding conditions than men of any other race. 
This praise, if we may accept it with gratitude from a 
philosophic German, is not unconnected with a following of 
the Middle Way. 

A sense of humour, too, is connected with seeing both 
sides of a question: it is sympathy added to balance and lit 
up by imagination. Wit is antagonistic, cutting and often 
bitter: humour is humane, “‘ something genial and loving,” 
as one psychologist has told us, and not to be found among 
the ancient writers, as Isaac Disraeli first pointed out. Now 
far be it from us to claim a monopoly, or even a pre-eminence, 
in humour for the English, but it is true that humour appears 
in literature as the Middle Ages pass away, that it is rather 
English and German than Latin in race, and that the most 
typically English writers—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens— 
are full of humour. 

One may find in this a link, and not a contrast, with our 
cousins across the Atlantic. 

We must touch on some of the drawbacks, and some of 
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the present dangers, before we turn to the general question 
of patriotic pride and its place in a world-order. 

We should have entirely to rewrite what has been said 
above, if Dean Inge’s analysis of the present position in 
England, which has just been published, had to be accepted. 
Fortunately it has no such authority. The Dean tells us 
that “ there is no disguising the fact that the country is in a 
state of chronic civil war, and that the forces of law and 
order are on the defensive against anti-social organisations 
which have no aim except to wreck the State and destroy our 
existing civilisation.” It is to be supposed that the Dean’s 
allusion is to the Labour Party or the Trade Union Congress or, 
more particularly at the moment, to the Miners’ Federation. 
By what stretch of the imagination is it possible to conceive any 
one of these bodies as engaged in, or desirous of, civil war? The 
vast majority of the Trade Union Congress and of the 
Labour Party is to be identified with the late Labour Govern- 
ment, and whatever faults we may rightly think may be 
attributed to that administration, no one could think of them 
as revolutionary or as aiming at wrecking the State or 
destroying civilisation. But, it will be said, they were not 
then in power; give them an independent majority, and then 
you will see “ nationalisation of all capital and means of 
production”! So far as he can envisage in definite form such 
vast and high-sounding generalities, the present writer 
happens to be most strongly opposed to them. But if we 
take them in detail, as a Government faced by the task 
would be compelled to do, we should find a large body of 
opinion, by no means revolutionary nor from one social class, 
in favour of that particular experiment. Nationalisation of 
land or of mines, universal free education up to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, have these not been urged by reformers 
of various schools, certainly blameless of any idea of destroy- 
ing our civilisation ? They break down, or are found imprac- 
ticable, through the complexity of the problems or the cost 
and the tyranny of the machinery involved, not because they 
are anti-social or uncivilised. The thinkers among the 
Labour Party are just as much divided on abstract questions 
of government and organisation as those of any other class or 
party, and when any attempt is made by an alien, and really 
revolutionary, party to dictate to practical Englishmen, it is 
keenly resented and repelled. 

The drawbacks or danger of this practical temperament 
lie rather elsewhere. It is accompanied by a reluctance to 
think hard and thoroughly and follow the argument as far as 
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it will go. The miners in the strike—at least the great 
majority of them—had no ulterior object of upsetting the 
State or even of nationalising the mines. They stayed out 
and suffered because their leaders told them it was the only 
way to preserve the standard of living which they had 
attained. They were determined not to sacrifice a point of 
what they had won, and did not go on to consider the further 
and wider view. So with the Labour Party as a whole. 
** Socialists ’’ they may be justly called, but rather in the 
Harcourtian than the abstract sense. The formal doctrines 
of Collectivism, still less the whole Marxian gospel, have but 
little sway. The mainsprings of the movement were two: 
first, to have a Government of “ our own people.” That is 
class-conscious, no doubt, but not revolutionary or neces- 
sarily anti-social. Have we never had a “ Governing Class ”’ 
of another kind before ? Second, and still more potent, the 
longing for a new Heaven and a new Earth. 

The drawback of the Middle Way is that it inclines us to 
practical activity but intellectual indolence and timidity. 
The typical Englishman is pre-occupied with getting some- 
thing “‘ to work,” either in his own interest or that of others, 
and is loth to let his mind play freely with abstract questions, 
with first and last. The contrast here between the English 
and the young Continental European, perhaps most of all 
with the Germans, is very marked. Two young German 
professors touring this country last year for the first time 
expressed their great surprise at the difference. ‘“‘ With us,” 
they said, “‘ everywhere, in factories as well as colleges, men 
are discussing things. Your people seem to be absorbed in 
wages and sport.” 

What higher school in England has regular lectures on 
philosophy for the older scholars? Every Prima class in 
Germany, and probably also the seniors in a French Lycée, 
have .a fairly clear and accurate idea of the great names and 
conceptions in the history of thought. Within the last 
fortnight I was listening in the Gymnasium at Liibeck, a 
town of just over a hundred thousand inhabitants, to a 
popular lecture given by the Headmaster of the school on 
** What Kant means to us at the Present Day ”—a model of 
clear historical exposition, with a moving application. 

Our prevalent inhibition of abstract thought, though it 
may have its practical advantages, is a sore handicap in 
dealing with people who revel in debate and reflection, like 
our fellow-subjects in India. No other European nation 
could probably have governed India so well, or done our 
Vout. XXV.—No. 2. 8* 
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work there of order and organisation. No other would have 
been so completely out of sympathy with the meditative and 
introspective turn of the typical Hindu. 

Is it necessary to sacrifice one side of our nature so 
greatly in order to secure the efficiency of the other ? 

To turn back again to the American parallel, from which 
we started, one might judge from various reports and 
indications that President Thwing’s summary of “ Best and 
Worst ” may cover other, and greater, contrasts of type than 
we have in England. At any rate, those of us who have been 
reading Sinclair Lewis’ wonderful Martin Arrowsmith have 
been thinking that it would be impossible to match here the 
extravagance of many of his figures, though in the surround- 
ings, as he draws them, they seem lively and natural enough. 
Two things strike one as markedly different from what we 
know at home. One is the extraordinary vigour of all the 
characters, good or bad, attractive or repulsive. They are 
all exploding with energy, whether in talk or drink, research 
or advertisement, piety or profanity. This we feel is a trait 
that we might call our own, though raised to a higher power, 
almost out of recognition, by the stimulus of a new country, 
a vast and rapidly growing society and infinite possibilities 
of achievement. The other strain seems less English, at 
least English of the present day, for who shall say that our 
country has never produced any type you please of eccentric 
and persistent activity ? But Gottlieb and Wickett and a 
few others in the book, including Arrowsmith himself in his 
true nature, are strange to us and do not seem likely to 
become more common. Neither the stronger nor the weaker 
sides of our social character and arrangements tend to pro- 
duce them. This is the type of intellectual worker who 
persists furiously and violently in following up a line of 
research and abstract thought in the teeth of worldly opposi- 
tion, of utility, success and smooth and superficial talking. 
This is Gottlieb, the exiled German professor, who infects 
Arrowsmith with his passion for the absolute, unquestionable 
and—possibly—quite useless truth. Galileo, Spinoza, and 
many more, have belonged to this army ; but an atmosphere 
of compromise and practicality does not encourage them. 
They do not walk in the Middle Way. 

Mr Trevelyan’s new one-volume History of England 
illustrates the general thesis of this article with a richness of 
detail, a breadth of sympathy, a flow of happy phrase and 
humour, which make the honest Englishman rejoice that he 
has at last found a champion who is neither a Jingo nor a 
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German. He avoids the fallacies of J. R. Green’s Anglo- 
Saxon origins, and completes him, adequately on the nine- 
teenth, very slightly on the twentieth century. He dis- 
sociates himself absolutely from the flag-waving Toryism of 
Mr Fletcher, while doing ample justice to the Conservative 
and “country ” parties throughout. How charming the 
picture in pre-Reform days of 


‘the candidate, possibly a Peer’s son, bowing low with 
his hand on his heart, and a rotten egg in his hair, 
addressing the mob as ‘ gentlemen’ and asking for their 
support as the chief object of his ambition. The sight 
filled foreign spectators with admiration and astonish- 
ment. The spirit of aristocracy and the spirit of popular 
rights seemed to have arrived at a perfect harmony.” 


This happy state was before the Industrial Revolution, 
but our contention is, that in spite of political organisations, 
industrial conflicts and attempts at class war, it has not 
disappeared. It is certainly more present with us than with 
any other great modern nation and is the brightest side of 
the Middle Way. 

Mr Trevelyan’s is mainly a political history, and politics 
and society are the best field for the exhibition of that 
quality of compromise and adaptation of which we have 
been speaking. But he very wisely adds several fine and 
enlightening passages on the English language, which grew 
up with the nation, helped to form it and reflects so well the 
history and characteristics of the national mind. English 
was formed as a spoken language in the three centuries after 
the Norman Conquest. It was this popular handling which 
stripped it of its clumsy grammar and gave it the ease and 
adaptability which have carried it round the world, ‘“‘ sym- 
bolic,” as Mr Trevelyan says, “‘ of the English race itself, 
after Hastings, fallen to rise nobler, trodden under foot only 
to be trodden into shape.” 

With great art and perfect truth Mr Trevelyan returns 
at each point in his story to the steady evolution and enrich- 
ment of the English language. He shows how it was formed, 
and established itself, under Norman rule and then in the 
conflict with France was accepted by the whole nation as 
their “moder tunge.” This took place in the Hundred 
Years War, when, six years after Poitiers, a statute was 
passed requiring all pleading and judgment in the law-courts 
to be spoken in English though they were still recorded in 
Latin. About the same time English was introduced into 
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the schools for the instruction of the upper class, and thus 
the way was opened for Chaucer and Wycliffe, Shakespeare 
and Milton and the whole development which makes English 
the most complete embodiment of a nation’s history and 
genius which the world has ever seen. As Mr Trevelyan 
remarks, in summing up these two incidents of the law- 
courts and the schools : 


‘“Some may regard the transaction thus casually 
recorded by the chronicler as more important than 
Magna Charta or the Declaration of Independence.” 


For language is the strongest of the national ties, above 
and below those of land, government or religion. We see it 
in history in the force of Latin and Greek, we know it in our 
own day in the conflicts of nationalities in Central and 
Eastern Europe and the inextricable medley of India. Even 
America, our greatest Anglo-Saxon offshoot, seems, to judge 
by Mr Sinclair Lewis and other writers, to be developing 
another language to express the vitality and difference of its 
spirit. We may be well content with our own, and prize and 
cherish it, without pedantry or arrogance, as our most dis- 
tinctive, characteristic and adaptable possession. It bears 
throughout indubitable marks of that process of absorption, 
union, compromise and accommodation which is the key- 
notes of the national history and character. By these 
essential qualities it stands relieved of the dangers which 
make nationality often a terror and sometimes a curse. It 
is hospitable and attractive, not too sharp-cut and never 
exclusive. It is always ready to be useful but never imposes 
itself upon those who are attached to another tongue. Even 
our Indian experience, if rightly understood, is an illustration 
and not a contradiction of this. Here at least lies the ideal of 
nationality in a world-order, and we have in the English 
language a perfect example of the right spirit. The power 
and usefulness of members of the League of Nations will be 
in exact proportion to the degree in which they exhibit and 
develop those qualities. We are fortunate in having some 
good credentials, some great things in language and history, 
to which we may live up. The future will make still greater 
calls upon this spirit in all of us on the widest scale. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


WELWYN GARDEN CIty. 
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THE DRAMA OF DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 


W. J. PERRY, MA., 
Upton Lecturer in Manchester College, Oxford. 


THE unwary inquirer into the meaning of human society is 
apt to fall into many pitfalls. One of the most dangerous 
is that of taking for granted what really has to be explained. 
More nonsense is talked about what is termed “ human 
nature’ than about any other topic. What has not been 
put down to this cause? All the worst- features of human 
behaviour are ascribed to “ human nature,” and once this 
magic phrase is uttered there does not seem to be any need 
for further explanation. It is “human nature” to fight, 
to murder, to steal, to commit a thousand and one crimes. 
Yes, it is human nature also to love, to act socially, and to 
display the best side of behaviour. Our aim as students 
of society is to account for all sorts of behaviour of which 
man is capable, to explain why one form rather than another 
is exhibited at any given moment. 

A homely instance will illustrate the point. We have 
all at some time or other played cricket, football, hockey 
or tennis, or have taken part in a tug-of-war. These seem 
to be perfectly natural forms of games. But it is fairly 
certain that football, cricket, tennis and tug-of-war, where 
two parties compete with each other, are derived from con- 
tests held on ceremonial occasions. Such a statement as 
this may sound far-fetched. It does not seem necessary, 
at first sight, to inquire into the origins of what appears to 
be a perfectly natural form of human activity. It might be 
argued, with an apparent show of reasonableness, that it is 
the most natural thing in the world for a group of children 
to play ball or tug-of-war, and in doing so to group themselves 
into two sides. 
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The point, however, is not the act of playing: it is that 
people play games of a definite type. The argument that 
reasons simply from the actual condition of affairs, and 
neglects the history of the form of activity, begs the question. 
It commits the error of assuming that the form which an 
instinctive activity takes can be deduced from the instinct 
itself. The obvious retort to the argument from children 
is that children imitate their parents in their games. Many 
children’s games are derived from former ceremonial customs, 
and are not the immediate product of an innate tendency 
to play. Play certainly is instinctive, but what determines 
the form of play? How ball play emerges from an un- 
organised tussle between members of a group into a contest 
between two parties is the point which has to be explained. 

It is well known that on Shrove Tuesday the people of 
Dorking in Surrey play a game of football. There are two 
sides, east and west of the church, distinguished by different 
colours. They play up and down the street of the town, 
and the game is more of a struggle than an organised game as 
we understand it, accompanied as it is by a certain amount 
of scuffling. This ceremonial form of football is played in 
other towns of this country, as may be seen from Lady 
Gomme’s Dictionary of British Folk-Lore (I, 134 seq.). We 
read, for instance, 


** At Derby there was a football contest between 
the parishes of All Saints’ and St Peter’s. The ball 
was thrown into the market-place from the Town Hall. 
The moment it was thrown the ‘ war-cries’ of the rival 
parishes began, and the contest, nominally that of a 
football match, was in reality a fight between the two 
sections of the town, and the victors were announced 
by the joyful ringing of their parish bells.” 


Tug-of-war occurs at Ludlow on Shrove Tuesday, where 
the struggle is between the inhabitants of Corve Street and 
those of Teme Street. 

As we follow up the history of ball games and tugs-of-war 
in Europe and other parts of the world, we find that they 
originally form part of ceremonial struggles associated with 
certain ritual performances. We learn, for instance, that 


“the canons of Evreux on their return from the 
procession noire of May 1 played ‘ ad quillas super voltas 
ecclesia,’ and the Kaster pilota of Auxerre, which 
lasted till 1538, took place in the nave before vespers. . . . 
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The dean and canons danced and tossed the ball, sing- 
ing the victime paschalie.”’} 


Peoples of North Africa, the Indians of North America and 
others, also play games or have tug-of-war on ceremonial 
occasions.” We find mention of ball games in connection 
with the royal family of ancient Persia, who played a game 
similar to polo. The ceremonial playing at ball can even 
be watched in the Egyptian temple of Deir el Bahari erected 
by Hatshepsut of the Eighteenth Dynasty. There the 
king (or, rather, the queen) is shown playing ball before the 
god Amon, and the courtiers are assisting in some way, 
either fielding the balls or handing them to him.‘ We see, 
then, that this pastime originally had a ceremonial aspect. 

This evidence suggests that the practice of playing games 
in which two parties are opposed originated in ceremonial 
combats intended to bring certain sorts of benefits to the 
community. This is an instance of what may be termed 
the generalisation of human activities. Man has, in the 
course of his history, begun some form of activity in con- 
nection with a ceremonial. In this instance he played 
games for a ritual purpose. He then comes to value this 
form of activity for its own sake, and thus plays football, 
cricket, tennis or tug-of-war for amusement. These games 
have become detached from their original context. They 
have become generalised, we might say, so that those who 
play football and cricket are entirely ignorant, for the most 
part, of the former significance of their favourite game. 

I will leave ball games and tug-of-war on one side for the 
moment, and will turn to anothet human activity where the 
same principle of generalisation can be observed at work. 
I refer to the dramatic art. We all enjoy dramatic per- 
formances, and consider that the art of the theatre is one 
of man’s highest forms of self-expression. The theatre is 
a “natural” form of enjoyment. But is it inevitable that 
men should write and perform dramas of any sort simply 
that they might appreciate them for their own sakes? Do 
we find savages and peoples such as the Egyptians writing 
plays simply for enjoyment? Apparently not. European 
drama, as we know it, originated in performances forming 


1 EK. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, I, 128, n. 4. 

® See E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, s.v. “ Ball,” 
““'Tug-of-War.” Perry, The Children of the Sun, s.v. “ Ball Game.” 

3’ The Game’ of Ball-Bat among the Ancient Persians, J. J. Modi, 
Jourl. Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, xviii, 1890-1894, p. 89. 
* E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahart, Pt. IV, Pl. C. 
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part of a religious ritual, and enacted for definite and precise 
ends, and not to enable people to pass their time happily. 

The drama came down to us originally from Greece by 
way of Rome. The downfall of the Roman Empire brought 
about the partial disappearance of the drama as a living 
form of secular art, and caused its relegation as a profession 
to strolling players of various sorts. We know that the 
medizval Church was associated with dramatic performances 
that enacted the central features of the life and passion of 
Christ. Indeed, dramatic performances formed the core 
oc Christian worship from very early times. We are told 
that 


** At least from the fourth century, the central and 
most solemn rite of that worship was the Mass, an 
essentially dramatic commemoration of one of the most 
critical moments in the life of the Founder. It is his 
very acts and words that day by day throughout the 
year the officiating priest resumes in the face of the 
people. And when the conception of the Mass developed 
until instead of a mere symbolical commemoration it 
was looked upon as an actual repetition of the initial 
sacrifice, the dramatic character was only intensified.’’! 


Many dramatic performances were given by the medieval 
Church, all of them religious in nature. These dramatic 
performances became secularised in the course of time. 
They were held originally, like the ball games, in the church 
itself. Then came a time when the drama was performed 
instead in the graveyard and the neighbouring market-place, 
thus losing part of its religious significance. This process was 
accompanied, we are told, by a further development in the 
drama itself. The secular and comic elements already 
existed in germ in the sacred drama acted in the church. 
These became developed and a more human and less ecclesias- 
tical tone appeared in the performances. Moreover, the 
earlier plays, which were in Latin, now tended to be acted 
in the vernacular.2 We thus owe our secular dramatic 
performances, tragic and comic, to the plays of the Church, 
which originally represented sacred events. This is, there- 
fore, another instance of the process of generalisation. One 
human activity leads to another, and unfolds possibilities 
lying latent in man which were waiting for the opportunity 
for expression. 


1 Chambers, op. cit., II, 8-4. 
* Chambers, II, 88, 90. 
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The origin of the drama lies further back, and it is now 
necessary to turn to early Greece, of the sixth century B.c. 
onwards, for insight into the origin of tragedy and comedy. 
The labours of a group of scholars, among them Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Miss Jane Harrison, Mr A. B. Cook, and 
Mr Cornford, have made it clear that the acting of comedy 
and tragedy was derived from the Greek Mysteries. The 
generally accepted theory is that tragedy and comedy began 
as part of ceremonial performances held at certain times of 
the year in connection with the religious rites associated 
with Dionysus. These dramatic representations changed 
their character in the course of time. As Miss Harrison 
Says : 

“Epic, lyric and dramatic poetry succeed each 
other in our handbooks in easy and canonical fashion. 
Lyric poetry asks no explanation, or finds it instantly 
in our common human egotism. But we are apt to 
forget that from the epos, the narrative, to the drama, 
the enactment, is a momentous step, one, so far as we 
know, not taken in Greece till after centuries of epic 
achievement, and then taken suddenly, almost in the 
dark, and irrevocably. All we realty know of this 
momentous step is that it was taken some time in the 
sixth century B.c., and taken in connection with the 
worship of Dionysus.” ? 


Tragedy and comedy both developed out of this original 
germ of Dionysiac ritual. Mr Cornford says of comedy : 


““ We shall argue that Attic comedy, as we know it 
from Aristophanes, is constructed in the framework of 
what was already a drama, a folk-play, and that behind 
this folk-play lay a still earlier phase, in which its 
action was dramatically presented in religious ritual.” * 


The drama enacted in the ritual of Dionysus had a 
religious significance, and was an essential part of the process 
of initiation of the novice into the mystery. Our modern 
drama, on the other hand, whether tragedy or comedy, has 
lost all such meaning. We simply go to the play because we 
like it. We gain no such benefit from it as the ancients 
believed themselves to gain. The dramatic activity has 
become secularised and generalised, and has lost its original 
significance. 


1 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 569. 
* F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Aitic Comedy, p. 4. 
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It is therefore not “natural” for people to enact the 
drama simply for enjoyment. That is only the case in 
modern Europe, and to a limited extent elsewhere. The 
dramatic performances of people of lower culture, of which 
there are many, are intended for some definite purpose. 
They aim at getting certain benefits for those who enact 
them. They have a theoretical background. They may get 
rain or good harvests, or in some other way benefit the people. 

It is now time to turn to the original dramatic perform- 
ances out of which tragedy and comedy developed in ancient 
Greece. The Mystery Religions, out of which they developed, 
had as their central feature dramatic performances represent- 
ing the death and resurrection of a person such as Dionysus, 
Persephone, Attis or Osiris.. The fortunate participators 
in the rites during which the performances took place were 
assured of a resurrection after death into the abodes of the 
blessed. The initiate usually went through the ritual 
process of death and resurrection. He enacted in his person 
the mimetic performance of the sufferings of Dionysus or 
whoever it might be. 

These Mystery Religions, so called because their inner 
ritual was kept secret, were important in the Eastern 
Mediterranean for several centuries before and after the 
coming of Christ. They exerted a profound influence upon 
the later developments of Christian ritual. They recruited 
their adherents from all classes, from princes to slaves, 
this popular success being mainly due to the promise of a 
blessed hereafter, in place of the shadowy life of the other 
world of Greece and Rome. Other factors undoubtedly 
entered into the success of the mysteries, but the theory of 
what might be termed “ immortality’ was certainly the 
most potent. 

The Mystery Religions had an elaborate ritual of which 
the dramatic performances constituted part. This ritual has 
also broken away from its original setting and given rise to 
social activities that have no apparent connection with it. 
As an instance I may quote the carnival, so prominent a 
feature of the life of peoples living round the Mediterranean. 
It is simply an episode of the public performances of the 
Mysteries detached from its original context and made into 
an occasion of popular rejoicing. The Attis mysteries in 
Rome included a day of rejoicing.2 For three days and 

1 Loisy, Les mystéres pailens. F.Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman 


Paganism. F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 1915. 
* Hepding, Aitts. 
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nights the worshippers mourned the death of Attis. On the 
morning of the third day the priest announced that Attis had 
risen from the dead, and the day was given over to rejoicing 
and festival processions. That is the original form of the 
carnival. Nice and other places hold their carnivals for 
enjoyment, divorced from their original context. Pre- 
sumably men would never have thought of holding carnivals 
had they not previously had them in connection with a 
definite religious ceremony. 

I am now able to return to the contests with which we 
opened this discussion. They, too, seem to have emerged 
from the ritual of the Mysteries, though all the connecting 
links are not yet apparent. Ceremonial contests occur in 
connection with the drama of ancient Greece Mr Cornford 
shows in his work on The Origin of Attic Comedy that the 
comedy of Greece had a chorus composed of two groups, more 
or less hostile to each other.!_ The main plot of Attic comedy, 
as of Greek tragedy, was a contest between two opponents, 
and the two parts of the chorus took sides in this contest. 
Mr Cornford compares the ritual contest between the two 
sides of the comedy chorus. He says :— 


“In the fertility cults of Greece there is good evidence 
for the ritual custom of two or more companies of wor- 
shippers engaging in a set match of abuse.” 


He gives several instances of this contest and compares it 
with the playing of football in a ceremonial manner in North 
Africa and Europe.? Other social activities can be put into 
the same context. Maypole dancing, for instance, can be 
shown to have been associated with the same performances 
as the drama. For part of the public performance connected 
with the Attis mysteries in Rome consisted of the erection 
of a pole to the accompaniment of a ritual combat. Sword- 
dances and other folk-dances also show signs of deviation 
from the same source. 

An important contrast can therefore be instituted between 
modern men of Europe on the one hand, and those of early 
societies and of the lower culture on the other. The study of 
peoples of the lower culture shows a close association between 
ritual and dramatic performances. Many savage communi- 
ties have elaborate rituals full of dramatic representations. 
These performances are serious matters, for they enact the 
great mythical episodes of the community. The arrange- 


1 P, 109. 
® P, 111, n. 8. 
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ments of the performers and their actions are all intended to 
represent the creation of the world, as that particular com- 
munity believes it to have occurred. These dramatic per- 
formances are thus part of a larger whole, of a ritual with a 
definite purpose. This purpose is somewhat similar to that 
of the mysteries, that of giving life to the individual or the 
community. The communities of uncivilised peoples in 
North America also play ball games, between two sides, on 
ceremonial occasions. Such communities are performing in 
a ritual, ceremonial manner what we practise for the purpose 
of enjoyment. They derive some positive gain from these 
activities, or, rather, they imagine themselves to derive some 
benefit from them and consequently do so. We gain pleasure ; 
we thereby arouse the artistic faculty and satisfy it at the 
same time. 

How did the mysteries get their ritual? Why did men 
begin to perform dramas representing the death and resurrec- 
tion of some man or woman? Why did they have contests 
between two parties, or dance round maypoles? I can only 
give a summary of what I believe to be the answer to these 
questions. I do so because the available evidence suggests 
that the mysteries are themselves derived from a still more 
restricted form of ceremonial, which was connected in the 
beginning with kings. This is part of the still wider generali- 
sation, that throughout the world ritual seems originally to 
have been elaborated in royal families, and, in my firm 
opinion, in one royal family, whence it was propagated 
throughout the world. Many will at the present moment 
perhaps tend to reject such a suggestion, but I would remind 
the reader that the evidence in favour of continuity and 
growth of culture is accumulating in a formidable mass, and 
he would be very venturesome who would pretend that there 
has been a widespread process of independent development 
of civilisation throughout the world. 

The mystery religions of Greece and Rome centred round 
certain personages, such as Dionysus, Attis, Mithra, Adonis, 
Persephone, Osiris, who went through experiences which 
were dramatically recalled at ceremonies held on certain 
occasions. The death and resurrection of the personage was 
enacted for the benefit of the initiates. 

Who were these personages? They were, one and all, 
members of ruling families, or closely associated with gods. 
Dionysus has more than one form. The most recent of them 
was that of the son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, first king 
of Thebes in Greece, and Zeus. He was thus half human and 
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half divine, born of a divine union, a theogamy. Adonis was 
the son of the king of Byblos, or of Paphos in Cyprus, a 
member of a royal house. Osiris, as we all know, was a 
legendary king of Egypt. Mithra, who figures in the myths 
and ritual both of India and Persia, was a god closely con- 
nected with the ruling group of those countries. The 
atmosphere of these stories is therefore that of kings and 
gods. The Greek tragedies are concerned likewise with 
royal personages. Nobody of common birth is allowed to 
intrude their woes into these plays. Only in the comedies 
are ordinary folk allowed to disport themselves. 

I am well aware, of course, of the claim that these dramas 
originally belonged to the realm of folk-plays. For instance, 
the description by Professor Dawkins and Mr A. J. B. Wace’ 
of certain popular festivals in Thessaly may be adduced as 
evidence that the Dionysiac drama has been derived from 
some such source. I would suggest, however, that this is 
entirely begging the question. I have already urged that 
the fact that we all play, or have played, games such as 
football, tennis, cricket or tug-of-war, where two teams 
oppose each other, does not mean that ball games of this sort 
originated as folk-games. The evidence points to the con- 
trary, that the popular element is the later, that these games 
are generalisations, popularisations if you like, of ritual 
games. In like manner, the fact that Thessalian peasants 
act ritual plays that remind us of the mystery dramas means, 
by itself, nothing at all concerning the origin of the drama. 
The mysteries were acted thousands of years ago, and the 
folk-plays of to-day are survivals, and nothing but a historical 
investigation will tell us of what they are the survivals. The 
appeal to popular custom means nothing in itself. It leaves 
us entirely in the dark as to the way in which the drama of 
the mysteries became so rigidly associated with kings, not 
to mention gods. 

Let us appeal to history for further light on this topic. 
The country where ritual of this sort can be traced back 
farthest is Egypt. I shall begin with the feature of the 
dramatic performances that connects them with kings and 
with gods. The Egyptians had a mystery connected with 
a man, Osiris, who was to them a king who had died and been 
brought to life, and was now living in the other world. He 
was the first king to be mummified. The circumstances 
under which he was killed and brought to life again were 
enshrined in a ritual which was inseparably connected with 


1 Cornford, op. cit., p. 62. 
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mummification throughout Egyptian history. The story of 
Osiris and the associated ritual of mummification can be 
traced back as far as the Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625 B.c.), 
and it must certainly have existed before that date. This 
drama was closely bound up with the ritual of mummification, 
for it was performed whenever anyone was mummified, as 
well as on other occasions. It had features similar to those 
of the mysteries, especially in the fact that it was concerned 
with the death and resurrection of aman. But an important 
difference existed between the Egyptian drama and that of 
the Greek Mysteries. The Egyptian drama was at first 
performed solely on behalf of the king. The Greek Mystery, 
on the other hand, was performed on behalf of all ranks, 
although the persons represented in the performance were, 
as has been mentioned, of royal birth. The Egyptian king 
at first alone had the privilege of mummification. He alone 
could be brought to life after his death. He, and he alone, 
was identified after death with Osiris, just as during life he 
had been identified with Horus, the son of Osiris. The 
Osiris mystery was thus originally bound up with the royal 
family in the closest possible manner. This fact is brought 
out by subsequent developments in Egypt. The practice of 
mummification spread gradually throughout the community. 
From the royal family it spread to the great nobles, then 
throughout the mass of the community, everyone who could 
afford it being mummified. But each person who was 
mummified was supposed to be identified thereby with 
Osiris, the ritual death and resurrection of Osiris being 
enacted in every case. The dead man was always addressed 
as Osiris ; his son took the part of Horus, the living king, the 
son of Osiris ; his wife played the part of Isis, the sister and 
wife of Osiris; and other members of the family personated 
Anubis, Thoth, Nephthys and other participants in the 
original drama of Osiris. The practice, therefore, although 
generalised throughout the community, yet retained its 
original character as a royal ritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the feat of bringing the 
dead to life, which the Egyptian priests believed themselves 
to have performed, had stronger reverberations throughout 
the world on human thought and action than anything else 
that man achieved in antiquity. We are only just beginning 
to appreciate the deep-seated and far-reaching effects of this 
Egyptian practice. I have no hesitation, for instance, in 
saying that the ritual of the Brahmanas in India is permeated 
through and through with the ritual of mummification, and 
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shall before long substantiate this statement. In mythology 
after mythology and ritual after ritual we can detect the 
traces of mummification. The practice has had a world-wide 
vogue in antiquity, and its influence has even penetrated 
deeply into the ritual of the early Christian Church, as may 
be seen from what Mgr Duchesne has to say on Christian 
Initiation in his work on Christian Worship. The awakening 
of the dead from the sleep of death, which was believed to 
have been accomplished by the priests of Egypt, was, as I 
have already urged, one of the most important events in the 
history of mankind. It opened up new worlds of thought 
and action ; it satisfied the deepest and strongest of human 
desires ; and it impressed itself upon the whole world as a 
momentous achievement. Who would not accept with joy 
the positive assertion that the dead could be awakened from 
their sleep ? 

I have not, in a survey of the literature of the Greek and 
Roman Mysteries, seen any sign of an adequate appreciation 
of the rdle of mummification in the formation of ritual. The 
central feature of the ritual of the mysteries was the death 
and rebirth of the novice, accompanied by the acting of the 
drama of the death and resurrection of the original personage. 
This ritual death and resurrection was, in Egypt, an integral 
part of the ceremony associated with mummification. I 
believe that in the ritual of mummification we have the 
original on which were modelled the ritual death and rebirth 
of the Greek Mysteries and a host of ceremonial procedures 
throughout the world. I definitely place on one side the 
suggestion that this ritual was founded on the analogy of the 
annual decay and growth of vegetation. The Pyramid Texts 
of Egypt, the earliest literature that deals with the subject, 
give us no warrant for this conclusion. On the contrary, all 
the evidence suggests that the vegetation analogy was a 
secondary elaboration of the original idea due to the associa- 
tion of the early kings with agriculture and consequently with 
vegetation. 

It is possible to take the ritual features of any of the 
mysteries, and to show that they are similar to those of the 
dramatic representations connected with the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. For instance, the struggle between 
two opponents, and the consequent death of one of them, 
that forms so important a part of the Greek drama and its 
derivatives, is also found in the Osirian cycle. We know, 
too, that ceremonial fights between two parties were held on 
certain occasions in Egypt. The tug-of-war seems to find 
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its place in Egyptian funerary ritual, and therefore to be 
connected with the Osirian rites. Egypt was divided into 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and this territorial division of the 
country was reflected in every part of the social organisation. 
Mr Davies, in his volume on Five Theban Tombs, has repro- 
duced a picture showing two men holding ropes attached to 
the opposite ends of a coffin. One of them says, “I seize it 
and conduct it to the north”; the other retorts, ‘* I seize it 
and conduct it to the south.”! The erection of a pole is also 
part of this ceremonial. The theory that the ritual of the 
mysteries was derived from that of mummification in Egypt 
is supported by the Isis mysteries of Rome. They came 
from Alexandria, and were ultimately based upon the ritual 
of Osiris, that is, on mummification. The novice went 
through the ritual of death and rebirth, but he was not 
mummified, obviously because he was alive ! 

The last statement brings us to a turning-point in the 
discussion. The drama of the mysteries was concerned with 
men and women who died, who went to the other world: 
The ritual of mummification itself was performed on behalf 
of the dead, not of the living, and the celebration of the drama 
of the death and resurrection gave to the living the promise 
of a glorious life in a hereafter that Osiris and others had 
gained for men. How came it that a ritual performed on 
behalf of the dead was transferred to the living? The case of 
the Isis mysteries of Rome, cited above, shows that this trans- 
ference actually took place. The novice of the Greek and 
Roman mysteries experienced during life what he was destined 
to experience after death. He learned what to do when he 
died. I find it impossible at present to suggest how this 
transference from the dead to the living took place, and leave 
it to the future to provide the exact mechanism by which it 
was accomplished. 

When we follow the development of the mystery cults 
from the earliest stages in which we know of them, we there- 
fore find that a remarkable process of generalisation has taken 
place. The ritual was originally concerned solely with the 
ruling group. As time goes on the privilege of gaining 
immortality, either by means of mummification, as in Egypt, 
or by means of mystery religions, as in Greece, is to be obtained 
by all classes. The actors in the dramas might be of royal 
blood, but the participants were of all grades of society. 
The chief priests of the sanctuary of Eleusis near Athens 
might be of noble, if not of royal, rank, but the initiates came 
1 N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, p. 18. 
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from all ranks. The mystery religions of Rome, especially 
those of Mithra, were carried about the Empire by soldiers, 
slaves, traders, by all sorts of men. Syrian merchants and 
slaves brought their cults to Rome. The privilege of 
attaining the blessed life in the hereafter had been acquired, 
by gradual steps, by all the world, and the desire to persist 
after death led all manner of men to take advantage of the 
chance offered to them in the mysteries. At the same time 
the ritual and its accompaniments displayed throughout the 
clearest possible traces of a royal origin. This is also the 
case with such modern popular celebrations as carnivals, 
May-time festivals, and so forth, the chief actors in which 
usually impersonate kings and queens. 

It might be possible to go still further. The novice in 
some of the mysteries was worshipped as a god after he had 
gone through the ritual death and rebirth. This happened 
at Rome, in days when there was a distinct cleavage between 
men and gods. This incident is a survival of an earlier 
condition of things. When inquiry is made we find, in 
Egypt and India, for instance, that, there was no difference 
between early kings and gods. We are told this time after 
time in the oldest texts of Egypt and of India. The Pharaoh 
was a god. In the ritual of the Brahmanas of India, again, 
the highest castes, those of the priests and kings, identified 
themselves absolutely with the gods, making themselves 
by the ritual into Indra, Varuna, and other gods, immortal, 
excelling all men. The earliest known kings were thus 
incarnate gods. In Egypt the king appears to have been the 
first to possess what we should term a soul. 

In the course of time a separation took place between 
kings and gods. The gods were left more or less high and 
dry in their celestial abodes, and the kings no longer were 
their incarnations, but merely their surrogates on earth, 
ruling by divine right. In the days of the Pyramid Texts in 
Egypt and of the Brahmanas in India the priest was omnipo- 
tent. By means of his magical texts he could bring the dead 
to life, and could practically force the gods to do what he 
pleased. By means of his ritual he turned men into gods, 
upon whom the welfare of the community depended. But 
when the old links were broken, as the result of certain 
historical events, the relationship between gods and men was 
altered. Certainty gave place to uncertainty. The gods, 
no longer directly approachable, and indeed incarnate in the 
kings themselves, were besought for benefits. Prayer was 
made to them. People the world over knew of the days of 
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old when gods walked the earth, when immortality was to be 
got, but they had lost the means of obtaining it. They 
therefore came to speculate upon their gods, upon the nature 
of the soul, upon the life after death. So we have the 
spectacle of Indian priests, not understanding the real 
meaning of the ritual handed down to them, exercising vast 
ingenuity upon the nature of the soul as breath, little thinking 
that the theory had its basis in a ritual performance. 
The old ritual became generalised in India, and the Upani- 
shads represent the philosophical outcome of this process of 
disintegration as it concerned the theory of the soul. We can 
watch, in like manner, the old stories of beginnings, that were 
originally connected with ritual, breaking down into stories 
told to amuse the people. Theology after theology is 
elaborated, in one country after another, all derived from 
the one source. Generalisation is at work everywhere 
transforming the old into the new, producing an immense 
proliferation of religious systems, all seemingly derived from 
one source. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that, whatever be the 
attitude of the reader towards the generalisations I have laid 
down in this article, it is necessary to take account of the 
history of any social practice before coming to any conclusion 
as to its real nature. The process of development of civilisa- 
tion has been that of the unfolding of man’s capacities. 
Modes of thought and conduct unknown in early times, or 
latent, have emerged when the right moment arrived. The 
behaviour of man cannot be predicted. It must be studied, 
and by one way only. It is impossible to tell from the study 
of one society alone what is the relation between cause and 
effect in behaviour. Only by the study of the history of 
social institutions can we hope to penetrate the riddle of the 
relationship between man and the society that he has 


elaborated. 
W. J. PERRY. 
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THEISM AND PANTHEISM. 
Proressor S. ALEXANDER. 


THEOLOGY is a science which, like any other science, sets out 
from a certain department of experience, of which it attempts 
to give an orderly and rational account. That experience is 
the experience of the divine, the sense of the divine element 
in the world, of an object towards which man adopts the 
attitude of worship and feels the sentiment of religious 
devotion. In this feeling and through this feeling an object 
is made known or revealed to the person who has the feeling, 
and he calls it God. There may be persons who are rarely or 
never visited by such feelings, just as there may be persons 
who are unmoved by the beauty of a sunset. And the 
object itself may be revealed to the worshipper in all manner 
of ways: it may be an overpowering presence which compels 
him to his knees or terrifies him into submission ; or it may 
be a being evoked through his desire for support in anguish 
and answers his desire; or more vaguely something to lean 
on in his sense of dependence ; or a gracious presence which 
responds to him mysteriously with love and excites his love. 
He may find it in the awful or the kindly face of Nature, or 
in the inner promptings of his own spirit (like that strange 
demon of Socrates), or of his conscience. Always, under 
whatever shape of sensible experience or fancy or reflection, 
there is the awareness of a mysterious something which 
enforces or pleads for recognition. And in that experience 
itself there is no question raised of whether the object 
experienced exists or not; it is for the worshipper as much 
a fact as a green leaf or the sun is for a dispassionate observer. 
The religious feeling and its object are given in one and the 
same experience. 

Now, theology attempts to give a more explicit account 
of this object of the religious sentiment, describing it as it 
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presents itself immediately to the mind, and then further 
the characters which it possesses when it is considered 
reflectively, both in itself and its relation to the worshipper. 
God is a god for men, and is credited with moral, social and 
natural qualities which link the religious with all the other 
experiences of men. These characters of the godhead are 
embodied in the legends or the sacred books or prophetic 
writings of the believers; and besides this, as soon as any 
level of reflection is attained the current ideas of reflective 
thought are employed about the object of religion, and are 
used to describe it more accurately. Thus theology as a 
science has first of all to provide an accurate statement of 
the meaning of religious documents, and to sift their value 
as evidence, and then in its more abstract parts has to 
present a coherent and rational account of the divine. For 
to have the religious experience is one thing, to describe it 
and make it a matter of discourse is another and different 
thing, which can only be achieved, as all orderly description 
is achieved, by the use of appropriate rational and un- 
mysterious means of bringing home to other men the 
mysterious. Since the religious experience varies from 
people to people and from age to age, there will be special 
Jewish or Christian or Buddhist theologies within the general 
ambit of theology as a whole ; or, rather, it is these particular 
theologies from which theology in general might be gathered. 
It follows from this limited scope of theology and still more 
of special theologies that, attempting as it does to give a 
rational and orderly account of a certain set of data, theology 
like any other science is a kind of art, though not a kind of 
fine art. It takes a part of human experience, and makes 
it as far as possible self-consistent, using ideas congenial to 
the subject-matter, so as to make a rounded-off body of 
knowledge. Every other science is an art in this same 
sense, and mathematics, which is perhaps the ideal of the 
sciences, is more palpably than all the rest a human con- 
struction. 

Philosophy approaches theology, in the character of the 
philosophy of religion, in the same spirit as it approaches the 
other sciences, the spirit of criticism and comprehension. 
Necessarily, in Bacon’s fine phrase, philosophy takes all 
knowledge for its province; not in the sense of arrogating 
an impossible erudition, but in the sense that it asks whether 
the ideas used in any science are compatible with those 
used in other sciences or in the ordinary unscientific posses- 
sions of the mind. No topic raised in the sciences, so far as 
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it does not fall strictly within that art which is the special 
province of the science—and is therefore subject to the rules 
of the scientific artist (what philosopher in his senses would 
question the demonstration of the binomial theorem? He 
leaves such doubts to the skilled craftsman, the mathe- 
matician)—is exempt from his inquiry. His dearest privilege 
indeed is to organise knowledge, to find a comprehensive 
view of the whole. But comprehension means scrutiny. 
Of theology it asks, granted that the object of religion is 
such and such, what place is there in the rest of the universe 
for such a being? Is the being so described consistent with 
other well-attested facts? Hence, as in regard to the 
ordinary things of sense, it asks whether these are indeed 
real, apart from our awareness of them, or exist only in so 
far as there is a knower of them; so it asks of theology, 
may not the object of religion be a fancy projected into 
reality by the wishes of man ? 

Philosophy is critical of theology in another fashion, 
which is more to my immediate purpose. Theology is 
exposed to a peculiar danger. The more it penetrates by 
reflection into the notions of religion the more it tends to 
employ conceptions on the borderland of philosophy. Some 
theologies do more or less without philosophy ; it is always 
said that the Jews are not a philosophical people on the whole, 
and are content with moral notions. But Christian theology 
has been in its more abstract parts very philosophical, and 
has attracted to itself some of the greatest speculative 
intellects. Now the danger arises thus: the demands of 
the religious consciousness—I mean, of course, the clarified 
religious consciousness—are insistent and must be met, and 
they lead to ideas which are mysterious indeed, but whose 
mystery passes more or less unnoticed by the ordinary 
mind; which are indeed pictorial embodiments of these 
insistent claims. Thus the intimate harmonising of God and 
man, their communion in the relation of child to father, is 
embodied in the idea of a Godmade man, which is found in 
other religions, but in none with such grace and winningness 
as in Christianity. But the purely religious data of the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, data which 
are the starting points of Christian theology, lead on to the 
subtlest metaphysical conceptions, such as that of the 
Trinity, which are introduced to satisfy rationally the data 
contained in the religious consciousness which is not of itself 
rational at all in its inception. It is in the employment of 
philosophical conceptions that theology has to tread most 
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warily and to beware of taking them over except after 
scrutiny. Much of the theology which I have read of 
to-day (and it is very little) seems to me not to avoid this 
danger; one instance is the indiscriminate appeal made to 
the idea of value or the valuable, as something which must 
be accepted as admitting no further analysis, although 
psychologists and writers on morals have offered such 
analyses more than once. 

It is one such question of the legitimate use of con- 
ceptions taken from philosophy to which I am about to call 
your attention now—the question whether the notions of 
transcendence and immanence can be combined, as it is 
commonly thought they can be and are combined in the 
dominant Western conception of the Godhead. The same 
question may be put thus: Can theism and pantheism be 
combined in one conception ? “ For pantheism,” says Ward, 
(Realm of Ends,") ‘ God is the immanent ground of the world, 
for deism he is the transcendent ground, for theism he is 
both.” I put aside for the moment the correctness of the 
statement, which would exclude Judaism from theism, and 
I ask merely, is the proposed conciliation possible, and in 
what sense ? Perhaps after all the question is not inappro- 
priate to raise in a Jewish society. For while Judaism 
would, I think, be admitted to be undoubtedly theistic, 
Jewish philosophy has produced in the heretical Spinoza the 
greatest example of pantheism known to the Western world. 
Even Mr Roth, who, in his work on Spinoza, Descartes and 
Maimonides, maintains the debt of Spinoza to Maimonides 
and his affinity with Maimonides, admits that God could not 
be equated with the world by Maimonides as he is by Spinoza, 
God being for Maimonides an immaterial intelligence beyond 
“‘ the order demanded by the universal claims of the thinking 
mind.” Maimonides, I suppose, represents the theology of 
the Old Testament. Spinoza’s pantheism, whatever its 
antecedents, is unorthodox. Both, however, arise within 
the womb of Judaism. 

To speak strictly, a transcendent being is one which exists 
outside the material world—which includes our own material 
life as embodied spirit, and if there should be creatures 
higher than ourselves in the scale of existence, transcendence 
would mean existence beyond even such. The Jewish God 
is clearly transcendent, and in the Old Testament, at any 
rate, the writers are so much absorbed in moral considera- 
tions and so little occupied with metaphysics that questions 
1 P. 284. 
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like that of the possible existence within Nature of higher 
creatures than ourselves, or even that of an after-life of 
human beings, in which they exist as immaterial intelligences, 
scarcely trouble their minds. The God of Aristotle is 
eminently transcendent. Perhaps the distinctive note of 
theism which marks it off from deism is that the transcendent 
God of theism is conceived predominantly as_ possessing 
moral attributes and as entering into personal relations 
with his human creatures. Deism is no longer a living 
doctrine, though it played so large a part in England in the 
eighteenth century. It is often hard to distinguish it from 
theism, though not from Christian theism. Mr Sorley 
quotes’ from Samuel Clarke a passage enumerating four 
classes of deists. One class maintained the existence of a 
supreme intelligence which made the world, but having made 
it concerns himself no further in its government; others 
allowed divine providence, or the moral perfection of God, 
or the duties of man towards God, with the accompanying 
notion of future rewards and punishments. But doubtless 
it is the externality of the Creator to his created world which 
predominates, and deism shades off into theism according to 
the extent to which God is believed to enter into relations 
with man or Nature. Deism, in fact, is opposed not so 
much to theism as to revelation. Its God and his attributes 
and goings-on are discoverable by the light of nature only. 

Thus theism in the strict sense of that term believes in a 
transcendent God, who is also the creator of the world, who 
enters into intimate relations with man and natural events. 
He is always conceived personally, though his infinity, 
eternity, and perfection make him so distinct from human 
persons that the notion of personality of God dare not be 
pressed. The theistic God is at least a person, but he is 
more. 

Immanence, on the other hand, in the strict sense, means 
something more than God’s entry into intercourse with any 
part of Nature, or in particular with ourselves. It means 
that God is a principle which pervades the whole of Nature 
and has no existence outside. Whether God is identified 
with Nature as with Spinoza (Deus sive Natura), or is simply 
a breath which inspires the world, is indifferent. To be 
immanent, God lives and lives only in his world. This 
notion is the essence of pantheism, and pantheism assumes 
a less or a more exalted and satisfying form, according as 
God is conceived merely as the indwelling presence which 


1 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 458. Cambridge, 1918. 
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animates things, as in the familiar passage of Pope, or the 
world is conceived rather as consisting in its parts of exist- 
ences which owe their being to him, are in a manner shadows 
of him, possess only a relative individuality compared with 
his, are fragments of his total existence, and owe their 
being to their roots in him. Such is Spinoza’s conception of 
immanent God, and various passages of Wordsworth approxi- 
mate to it, though they do not reach it wholly. Goethe’s 
thought was directly influenced by Spinoza; how far 
Wordsworth’s was I do not know, though he must have 
learned of Spinoza in his intercourse with Coleridge. Hegel 
expressed the difference between these two varieties of 
pantheism in the phrase that in true pantheism God is not 
merely in everything, but everything is in God. Whatever 
form pantheism assumes there is no room for God outside 
the world, and immanence in the philosophical sense does 
not mean ‘residence in this, that, or other part of the world, 
but throughout, so that the immanent being is coextensive 
with the world which he indwells. 

Now we may if we choose dilute the meaning of the word 
immanence, and declare God to be immanent wherever he 
may be said to be present, to be immanent in us when he 
speaks to us in our conscience, or in the thunder when he 
provokes it. But to be present at a thing is not to exist in 
it. Immanence is not the same conception as omnipresence. 
If a being is immanent where its effects may be traced, if 
the cannon is immanent in the fractured arm, everything in 
the world is immanent in all the rest, and God has no pre- 
rogative place. The God of theism sustains the life of all 
his creatures, but he is not in them, any more than the man 
Shakespeare who is dead and gone is as the living man 
Shakespeare existent in Hamlet which he created. To act 
as in the sight of God is to be aware of God, but what is in 
the agent, what is indwelling in him, is not God but this 
awareness of God. A man would not be what he is but for 
his parents; but they are not in him. At most, according 
to a well-known doctrine, only a portion of their actual 
germ-plasm is continued into him. MHandel is immortal, 
Samuel Butler says, in his music, and I for one believe that 
this posthumous continuance in our effects and our creations 
is the only immortality which experience can verify. But 
it is just because such immortality is not the personal 
continuance of the man, soul and body, that it seems to 
most persons cold and repugnant. For theism each part of 
the world implies God, but God is a being apart from them, 
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and though each thing testifies to him (so that theism 
continually drops or rises into the language of pantheism) 
he does not live as God in them. 

We may even conceive a special being, a God-man, in 
whom God is historically revealed, in whom divinity has 
taken human shape; and in such a person God would really 
be immanent. But if we pretend that in this way theism 
and pantheism are combined, we expose ourselves to that 
besetting danger of theology to which I have alluded above ; 
we divert our conceptions from their proper use. For it is 
vital to immanence in the proper sense that God is as much 
immanent, in the looser sense, in a stone as in a man, and 
that God as an integral individual cannot be wholly present 
in either. At most he can be implied in either and then 
implied equally in both. And we cannot hope to clear up 
a religious mystery by a philosophical obscurity. Supposing 
that the highest religious consciousness demands a historical 
personage, who is a man but really God (and I am not 
calling that demand in question as a matter of religious 
experience), so that in some recent words of Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore (Manchester Guardian, August 5), “God remains 
essentially what he is while manifesting himself in the Son’s 
being,” that experience is not to be described in rational 
terms as a synthesis of immanence and transcendence or of 
pantheism and theism; but if it can be rationalised at all 
demands different conceptions. 

The thesis which I desire to commend, then, is that 
transcendence and immanence are not reconcilable, that 
God cannot be, as Ward suggests he can be, at once the 
immanent and the transcendent ground of the world. If 
God is co-extensive with the world, he does not transcend it. 
If he transcends it he is not immanent in it. Alike for 
pantheism and for any theism which is likely to satisfy our 
minds, God enters into relations with every part of the 
universe, and is in that sense co-extensive with the whole. 
But if transcendent he is necessarily not identical with it. 
It would seem to follow, and this is what I am about 
to suggest, that the transcendent God of theism is, in 
truth, a part and a part only of that very world, of which he 
is said to be the ground or the creator, a distinguishable 
divine individual within the world itself, not the whole 
world, and yet related to every part of it. In what sense 
such a God could be said to be immanent remains to be seen. 
At any rate, it will be plain that his transcendence of every- 
thing below his own rank within the world (for that will be 
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the only possible way in which he can transcend) will not be 
true of him in the same respect as his immanence. 

The problem is one of supreme importance for the 
philosophy of religion, for neither pure transcendence nor 
pure immanence satisfies the mature religious sentiment, 
which requires in its object of worship elements which are 
characteristic of both. It is natural enough therefore that 
theology should help itself out with maintaining a synthesis 
of them. All that I am concerned for is that we should not 
conjure with these ideas, because God is felt to be in some 
sense immanent and in some sense transcendent, without 
inquiring in what precise sense either is true. The need of 
reconciliation is palpable, even apart from the entrancing 
prepossession drawn from historical sources in favour of a 
God who becomes man. 

For pantheism and theism have each of them defects fof 
the religious feeling which the other supplies, and merits 
which the other lacks. The God of pantheism, being a 
pervading presence, is already one with the worshipper. 
The worshipper has not to seek his unity with the divine ; 
that unity is given from the outset. The worshipper has no 
real existence apart from the divine, and the perpetual 
danger to which no pantheism hitherto has offered a sufficient 
resistance is that the individuality of the worshipper is lost 
in the divine. This is its almost necessary drawback. For 
the pantheistic God is impersonal, even if individual; and 
religion, when it has got beyond the stage of the mere 
recognition of what Dr Otto in his celebrated book! calls the 
‘“‘ numinous,” and lends as it must a human colouring to the 
numinous presence, behaves to it as if it were at least a 
person, responsive to man’s needs as a loving father, even if 
also as a stern law-giver. Pantheism hardly admits this 
sublimation of the awful into the lovable. Spinoza’s example 
might seem at first sight a flat contradiction of this proposi- 
tion. With him the intellectual love of God takes the place 
of the religious passion. But the delight of the thinker in 
recognising his unity with the divine is a speculative and not 
a religious ecstasy. It only seems to be religious ecstasy 
because the religious passion is already alight in Spinoza’s 
breast (the observation is not mine, but borrowed from 
William James), and is identified with the attitude of the 
imperfect creature to the perfect whole, of which he is a 
transitory part, a ripple on the surface of that ocean. The 
thinker’s awareness of his participation in the universe of 
1 The Idea of the Holy. E.T., Oxford, 1925. 
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reality which he calls God would not be love, except for the 
enkindling efficacy of his religious desire. And so the 
pantheistic God is imperfectly worshipful. The same point 
is put in other words in the old charge against pantheism 
that it leaves no room for the independence of the wor- 
shipper. And hence the extreme phases of mysticism in 
theistic religions are almost indistinguishable from pantheism. 
The healthy religious impulse maintains the independence 
of the worshipper, and believes that man is as necessary to 
God as God to man—a belief which takes an extreme form 
in those passages of the Old Testament where God enters 
into covenants with his worshippers. 

The transcendence of God in theism supplies this personal 
note to the relation. A transcendent God is palpably an 
individual being, and entering as he does into intercourse 
with men can be the object of love, blended with religious 
awe. The defect of theism lies in the degree of God’s exter- 
nality to his world which remains in historic theisms. The 
separation of the divine personality and the human one is 
overcome in the religious act. But love is a two-sided 
relation, not the mere desire of the moth for the star. The 
theoretical problem for theism has always been to explain 
how the transcendent being should condescend to the 
relation. God does indeed need man, but not as man needs 
man. The unification of God and man remains artificial. 
The great Pauline words about God, “In him we live and 
move and have our being” declare the religious attitude 
and introduce the flavour of pantheism; but they describe 
it from the human side. Why must God, unless he be 
conceived with utter anthropomorphism, find his being, as 
it were attain to consciousness of himself, in man? For he 
is transcendent and not a magnified man. Moreover, not 
only does he transcend his world but precedes it. How can 
he create beings to commune with him, as they do in religion, 
except either by an arbitrary act, as in deism, or by the 
necessity of his nature, when we are at once plunged into 
pantheism ? We seem to be faced with the dilemma that a 
pantheistic God cannot be worshipped, or at least loved, by 
his creatures, and a transcendent God can have no creatures 
to worship him. 

I am, with this, touching on the problem of creation, and 
in fact the problem of immanence and transcendence and 
that of creation are the same problems. Doctrines of 
creation form part of religious mythology. It is not their 
scientific insufficiency which raises any serious question—it 
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could only do so if religious documents were thought to be 
infallibly inspired. Their religious significance lies in the 
belief that somehow God and his world are not disjoined, 
and that at least God, if not the cause or ground of the 
world, is its last and supreme meaning. Now for pantheism, 
God is not strictly a creator at all; things which we call 
creatures arise within the one reality or substance which is 
God. In Spinoza’s language God is their cause, much as a 
triangle is the cause of the equality of its angles to two right 
angles. They are in fact his modes or appearances. We 
should say they grow or evolve within the ultimate reality. 
Creation in the proper sense may hold as between two of 
these things, as when a man creates a table or a child. But 
there is no creation as between God and an individual thing. 
On the other hand, a transcendent God creates and creates 
out of a pre-existent material, whether, as in crude early 
doctrines, he fashions the rough chaos into specific forms like 
an artist modelling his clay, or these forms come into being 
out of the chaos (‘‘ the face of the waters’’) by his word 
(“let there be light and there was light’”’). When Faust 
rejects the words “in the beginning was the word” and 
substitutes “in the beginning was the act” he marks the 
passage from transcendence to immanence, from theism to 
pantheism. It is hardly necessary, after Kant, to labour 
the point that a God who creates the world out of materials 
which he finds is no creator but an artificer; it is more 
useful to add that the material upon which he works limits 
his power. An omnipotent God cannot create, except from 
himself, and he ceases then to be transcendent. And yet 
if he is regarded as a creator, and in some sense a person, he 
cannot but be transcendent. For personality or any con- 
ception which includes personality implies the existence of 
external beings. As we know it, personality exists in 
reaction upon our surroundings ; we can no more be selves 
without the bodies of other things or persons, or at least 
without bodies of our own to call out the “ passions ” of our 
minds, than we can breathe without air or grow without 
carbon. Whether in the body or the spirit, life depends on 
provocation and resistance. Thus the transcendence of a 
creative God limits him by something uncreated; and if 
truly unlimited by anything outside himself he shows 
himself in things, but does not create them. “ Creation out 
of nothing ” is to speak the language of immanence while 
using the ideas of transcendence, to speak pantheism and 
think theistically. 
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Everywhere the attempt breaks down. And it is no 
answer that theologians themselves have never doubted that 
the union of immanence and transcendence was a mystery. 
What they mean and mean rightly is that the religious mind 
demands alike something which savours of pantheism and 
something which savours of theism. Scientifically it remains 
unjustifiable to maintain a mixture of oil and vinegar, so 
long as those ingredients will not mix. It may turn out that 
the composition itself has been mistaken. It appears to me 
vain to support our belief in any special revelation of God 
in man, and still less in any particular man, no matter how 
perfect and beautiful an exemplar he may have been of what 
man has it in him to become, by justifying it as the realised 
union of transcendence and immanence. The philosophic 
foundation for that belief is unsound. The belief must 
either be justified by a different philosophy or the realisation 
of its object found elsewhere. I want to suggest that 
immanence and transcendence can be and are unified in a 
God who in one respect is transcendent and in another 
respect immanent. But I can approach the matter only 
philosophically. 

I call to mind in the first place a striking feature of the 
absolutist philosophy of the great English metaphysician, 
F. H. Bradley. For Bradley the things of the world are 
conceived quite in the spirit of Spinoza as appearances of 
the one ultimate reality, or absolute, compared with which 
they are still realities but not ultimately, or in their own 
right, real. Now God in this philosophy, unlike Spinoza’s, 
is not himself the Absolute, but one of its appearances, and 
presumably the highest of them. Spinoza’s God has become 
the Absolute, which is spirit. The God of religion is a be.ng 
within the world of appearances, and is not ultimate reality. 
In this respect Bradley differed from Bosanquet, for whom 
God and the Absolute are one. 

I am unable to accept the doctrine of an absolute spirit, 
but I believe that Bradley was right in finding God among 
the things of the world, and therefore not identical with the 
world, as Spinoza thought. The ground of the obscurity 
which affects Bradley’s conception of God, which is a 
theistic one (God is transcendent here as superior to all other 
appearances but inside the world) lies in a defect of his 
philosophy (I speak with all submission) which, curiously 
enough, is precisely the same defect which makes it impos- 
sible for the ordinary theistic God to be also immanent. 
Bradley’s Absolute, and God as conceived in current 
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theologies, are not subject to time or space, are timeless. 
I leave Bradley here, for my discourse is not about meta- 
physical systems, but about theological conceptions, and I 
confine myself to theism. 

Alike in Jewish and in Christian theism the supreme 
being who is the creator is out of time. Time is itself a 
creation ; it came into being, as Plato said, along with the 
world. The result is that God is a perfect reality which 
impels from behind, sets the world going, and maybe 
embodies himself in some historical man. I know that 
God’s priority to the universe he creates is not strictly a 
priority in time, and we may ride off upon the phrase of 
logical priority. But a transcendent God (I do not speak of 
a pantheistic God like Spinoza’s) who is an individual being 
entering into relations with his creatures is not merely 
logically prior. For this destroys his transcendent in- 
dividuality. ‘True, he embraces within one finished intuition 
all the past and the future. But we who are entangled in the 
lapse of time are compelled to think of him as before us. 
This is the price we pay for conceiving a God for whom the 
whole temporal history of the world exists complete in a 
single moment (as we say after Kant, in a makeshift phrase) 
The difficulties of Bradley’s Absolute are transferred to 
the theistic God who is creator. God is already and always 
has been what we may strive after as unattainable perfection. 
Our view is directed backwards to the past. 

In Meredith’s Thrush in February there occurs the line, 
“the rapture of the forward view.” I here commend in 
religion and theology the forward view. Time is a con- 
stituent of the very substance of reality. If so, there can 
be no being who already exhausts the future, for whom the 
world is complete and only left to timeful creatures to 
elaborate in time. The world is temporal in its essence, and 
since God, according to the suggestion I have adopted from 
Bradley, is within the world, God is himself a creature of time. 
Whereas upon the current notions man being less than God 
may need for his religious satisfaction a man in whom God 
is embodied, for the forward view man’s life is preparatory 
to the outgrowth of the divine quality. Every man is in 
this notion prophetic of deity, and there are certain men of 
religious genius who, being prophetic in an eminent degree 
and with rarer insight, are distinguished by the name of 
prophets, of whom Jesus is one. God is not the already 
perfect being who for the benefit of imperfect man takes 
human shape, but is himself in the making, and his divine 
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quality or deity a stage in time beyond the human quality. 
And as the root and leaves and sap of the plant feed its 
flower, so the whole world, as so far unrolled in the process 
of time, flowers into deity. Matter and spirit, stones, trees 
and men gather together into and sustain that quality of 
the world. The values, truth, goodness, beauty, are not 
themselves divine or witnesses to divinity, but are the basis 
on which it is erected, or the seed from which it springs. As 
our human existence with its prerogatives is nurtured by 
everything beneath it, for we are a part of Nature, so God’s 
deity is nurtured by all that it transcends. And since this 
nutriment of deity is infinite, being the whole world, God’s 
distinctive deity is infinite, since it is the expression and 
consummation and representative of all that conspires to 
its production. God’s deity is thus the new quality of the 
universe which emerges in its forward movement in time. 

In some such fashion we may with forward-directed 
thoughts conceive the existence of God. The union of 
transcendence and immanence is effected, but not in the 
way of either theism or pantheism. Pure transcendence and 
pure immanence are, as we saw, irreconcilable. But in 
different respects God transcends and indwells. His deity, 
though a part of the world, within it and not without it, 
transcends the inferior order of developed creations, including 
man; but being the whole world as it tends to deity or is 
engaged in the production of deity, God takes in within 
himself the whole world and is therefore immanent in it. 
He is transcendent, as it were, in respect of his mind (to use a 
human analogy) and immanent in respect of his body. His 
transcendence and his immanence: are united through their 
different functions in God’s total being. 

It would be easy enough to cavil at this conception. A 
friend of mine jested to me of the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob who is to exist a million of years hence. But the jest 
is a misconception. For the Universe as straining towards 
deity is a present reality. And the Universe so conceived is 
God. It is only the actual existence of deity which belongs 
to the future. 

A matter of greater importance to me is whether a God 
thus disclosed to the forward view does or does not satisfy 
the religious experience and the demands which are founded 
on it. That question I would submit for consideration. For 
in itself it is a philosophical and not in the first instance a 
religious conception. In other words a God thus conceived 
would be consistent with the nature of the world as we know 
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it in the guise it presents to the other sciences. He still asks 
aid from the pictorial imagination in order to be realised for 
our reflective weakness; but requires no pictures that 
depend on violent hypotheses. The numinous mystery still 
attaches to a world making for deity; and love given and 
returned is, as it seems to me, as conceivable towards a being, 
greater than ourselves, who draws us forward to himself by 
the force of our own aspirations, as to one who draws back- 
ward to him the creatures which he created to love him. 


S. ALEXANDER. 


MANCHESTER. 












































NEO-MECHANISM : 
OR: THE SCEPTICAL BIOLOGIST. 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM, 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 


“* My Lord, the treatise I now offer you is not writ after the usual way 
of ordinary Chymists, it has none of the bombastick Expressions nor 
H ridiculous Pretences, none of the melancholick Dreams and wretched 
Enthusiasms, none of the palpable Falsities, and even Impossibilities, 
wherewith the common rate of Chymical books has been stuff’d hitherto.” 
—From the Dedication of Nicholas Lemery’s Course in Chymistry, English 
edition, London, 1686. : 





Philosophers, it has been said, cultivate allotments. 
Moreover, after the custom of that art they each erect for 
himself a summer-house, an arbour, perhaps a flagstaff: thus 
do they satisfy their souls. For my part, busy as I am with 
biochemical research, it is difficult to do more than plant 
and dig, weed and mow, but yet the inner impulse, the 
architectural urge, will not let me alone. My little house can, 
indeed, with an exquisite extension of the metaphor, be 
called a tool-shed. As a biochemist, interested primarily in 
the scientific investigation of living matter, I find I need 
some sort of shelter for my chemical mowing machine and 
my physical garden roller, my Occam pruning-knife and my ) 
Baconian lantern. How to build it is the great problem, and | 
in what style. It is true that the great majority of my 
friends who are also biochemists are content to leave their 
tools out in the rain and the fog, but perhaps because of 
some inherited restlessness, I feel compelled to have a philo- 
sophical roof over mine. 

Now we may for a moment consider what sorts of tool- 
sheds there are on the market at the present day. There is 
one uniform one supplied by the well-established firm of 
Democritus, Holbach, and Huxley, Ltd. The sort of article 
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they provide can soon be described. One of their agents in 
the United States, Jacques Loeb, in a paper called ‘‘ Mecha- 
nistic Science and Metaphysical Romance,” once wrote : 


“Tf Science is mechanistic, and if a complete and 
correct visualisation of the phenomena in Nature is the 
object of science . . . it can be said that metaphysics 
is just the reverse. Romanticists have for several 
thousand years tried their luck at solving the riddle of 
the Universe. The result has been one metaphysical 
system after another, each doomed in turn to collapse, 
derision, and oblivion, as soon as mechanistic science 
was able to test its contentions.” 


What Loeb was here trying to say was that he considered 
the method of scientific procedure the norm and criterion of 
everything else, the only method capable of giving man a 
real approach to truth, the only way in which he can appre- 
hend reality, the only properly legitimate exercise of his 
powers, the only realm of experience worth paying serious 
attention to. If this attitude is to be named, then Scientific 
Naturalism is what we must call it. 

Now on my walks abroad among the allotments, I have 
often seen a mass of ruins, already partly covered with the 
vegetation of the historian upon which commentatorial sheep 
quietly browse. For the instruction of the public there is a 
notice board, and on it is written: ‘‘ Here once stood the 
Palace of Scientific Naturalism: here many great Victorians 
went in and out.” At the present day, though, there is not 
a single piece of the ruins left fit to form even part of a tool- 
shed, and the modern imitations of the thing have all the 
characters of a bad copy. ‘“ Naturalism,” it says in the 
guide-book, 


“was not science, but a jejune and self-contradictory 
philosophy. James Ward’s infernal machine it was that 
brought down the west front, Ernst Mach demolished 
the central tower, Aliotta, Boutroux, Bergson, Le Roy, 
Poincaré, Milhaud, Duhem, Wilbois, Whitehead—all 
contributed to the downfall of the fabric, and finally 
Eddington ploughed it over and sprinkled salt on it.” 


Of course, the reason why a naturalistic tool-shed would 
have been so advantageous to me lies in the fact that it gives 
mechanistic biology an absolutely free hand. Innumerable 
reasons lead to the adoption of the mechanistic theory of life 
by the biochemist, and some of them I have already outlined 
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in other essays. The difficult question as to whether physico- 
chemical biology is the only possible sort of biology will 
perhaps solve itself as we go on towards the end of this one. 
At any rate it is clear that if one could see one’s way to being 
a scientific naturalist, all the biological difficulties would 
disappear. If all things in heaven and earth could really be 
thought of as capable of being fully and finally revealed to 
man by the scientific method ; if physics was not only the 
most fundamental science but also the most fundamental of 
philosophies ; if, indeed, there could exist no metaphysic but 
science, then of course the world would be safe for mechanistic 
biology, and a place fit for biochemists to live in. 

Unfortunately, this is an impossible dream. Ruins are 
ruins, and to make the scientific method with its dependence 
on the inductive process, its constant employment of statis- 
tics, its suppression of the individual, its inevitable tendency 
to analyse, its rejection of all entities which cannot be 
numerically expressed, and, in a word, its formidable sub- 
jectivity, into what we might call God’s Own Method, is now 
more than ever a hopeless task. 

The other kind of tool-shed now on the market is a 
structure of some esthetic pretentions but of doubtful 
architectural stability. It is manufactured by the flourishing 
firm of Driesch, Haldane, Russell, and Rignano Bros. The 
position which you must take up if you cover yourself with 
a roof of this origin, is that there is something about living 
beings not patient of a physico-chemical way of explanation, 
something which is bound to elude physico-chemical attack. 
Neo-Vitalism, as this attitude has come to be called, does not 
admit that biology means mechanistic biology. In one form 
it denies that mechanistic explanations bring us any nearer 
even a rational understanding of the phenomena seen in 
living organisms. In this guise, neo-vitalism is hardly to be 


. distinguished from the general destructive criticism of the 


scientific method. Another form of it, Hormism, takes the 
view that the actions of living creatures can only adequately 
be accounted for by the introduction of psychological con- 
cepts not tightly bound up with number and measure, and 
not strictly deterministic. In all its forms, neo-vitalism is 
concerned to maintain the existence of some fundamental 
gulf between living and non-living things, so that the 
mechanistic scheme of the world, used with such success 
since the seventeenth century in the interpretation of 
inorganic phenomena, is about to break down now that it 
is being applied to living things. As to the exact nature of 
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this gulf the various partners in the firm differ; one would 
place it in the tendency of organisms to maintain a constancy 
in their internal and external environment, another would 
see it in the extraordinary powers of self-regulation which 
the embryonic organism exhibits during its development out 
of the egg-cell. Where they all agree is in the belief in the 
existence of some definite boundary line between the organic 
and the inorganic, and in the provision of NE PLtus ULTRA 
notices along it. 

As a tool-shed for me, I am bound to confess that this is 
no better than that of scientific naturalism. The naturalistic 
tool-shed possesses no windows and so shuts out the view, 
but the neo-vitalistic tool-shed has a leaky roof and so lets 
in the rain. Both are highly unsatisfactory. In view of its 
present popularity and the rather interesting fallacies on 
which it rests, let us consider the latter a little further. 

I find the case of teleology exceedingly instructive. 
Aristotle was unable to banish teleology from his scientific 
thought and so concluded that there were two complementary 
aspects of organic nature which could never be unravelled, 
necessity and purposiveness, the efficient and the final cause, 
mechanism and teleology. Every qualification of this view, 
as Lawrence Henderson says, was evidently due to Aristotle’s 
perplexities as a naturalist or a physicist. ‘ The investi- 
gator,”’ said Aristotle, ‘“‘ has to consider the character of the 
material nature whose necessary results have been made 
available by a rational nature for a final cause.” But in later 
times, as biology advanced from the processes of simple 
observation and classification to experiment under controlled 
conditions, and to mathematical ideas, it was found that 
under no circumstances could teleology be made to wear a 
quantitative wedding garment. It naturally became expe- 
dient to banish teleology from the realm of science. This 
good work was begun by Francis Bacon ; we may say neatly 
that the “ Bell that called the Wits together’ rang the 
death-knell of the final cause. In a famous and often-quoted 
passage, he said : 


** The handling of Final Causes mixed with the rest in 
physical Enquiries hath intercepted the severe and 
diligent inquiry of all real and physical Causes, and 
given men the occasion to stay upon these satisfactory 
and specious Causes, to the great Arrest and Prejudice 
of further Discovery. For this I find done not only by 
Plato, who ever anchoreth upon that shore, but by 
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Aristotle, Galen, and others, which do usually likewise 
fall upon these flats of discoursing causes. For to say 
that the hairs of the eyelids are for a quickset and fence 
about the sight ; or that the firmness of the skins and 
hides of living creatures is to defend them from the 
extremities of heat and cold; or that the bones are for 
the columns or beams whereupon their bodies are built ; 
or that the leaves of the trees are for the protecting of 
the fruit; or that the clouds are for watering of the 
earth; or that the solidness of the earth is for the 
station and mansion of living creatures, and the like, is 
well collected and enquired in Metaphysick, but in 
Physick they are impertinent.” 


Now, not only is the final cause impertinent in science, 
but also the neo-vitalistic speculation. In order to support 
this statement let us ask what science is. The question has 
best been answered by Eddington, who, in a well-known 
essay clearly demonstrated what might be called its cyclical 
nature. He showed that theoretical physics, the basic 
science, depends on a circular array of definitions, the 
‘potential’ being defined in terms of .“ intervals,” the 
“intervals ’’ in terms of scales or clocks, the scales or clocks 
in terms of “‘ matter,” and the matter in terms of “‘ mass,” 
“momentum,” and “stress.”” These latter entities are 
analytical expressions containing various combinations of 
‘* potentials ”»—a term which we have already defined. ‘“ We 
see,” says Eddington, “‘ the ingenious device of a cycle by 
which physics has secured for itself a domain of study which 
is self-connected and independent of the channel leading to 
the spiritual world of consciousness.” Science thus turns 
out to be a closed circle of conceptions, each depending on 
the others for its meaning, and all ultimately existing by 
reason of the activity of consciousness. No gap can be found 
anywhere in the cycle, and, as Eddington says, this unity in 
the physical world, this mechanistic scheme of the inorganic 
is a very great part of the achievement of science. It cannot 
possibly be abandoned, for it was evidently contained poten- 
tially in the scientific method itself. The employment of that 
method was bound to issue out in an “‘ inhuman ”’ universe, 
self-sufficient and water-tight. Now all the leakiness of the 
second tool-shed arises because neo-vitalism insists on 
sticking up its head within this closed circle of mechanistic 
explanations. Nobody has ever suggested, and I find it 
difficult to see how anyone could suggest, a way in which the 
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tendency to maintain external and internal environmental 
constancy might be measured, and none of the exponents of 
the “hormic urge” or the “entelechy ” have ever put 
forward scales of intensity for them. As for the measurement 
of final causes, that would seem to be even more impossible, 
and worth the attention of the company of circle-squarers. 
No very close study of a journal such as the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society is needed to show how pleased investigators are 
when they can express their results in the form of a graph. 
This is not simply because a graph is the simplest and 
shortest expression of a large number of facts, but because 
numerical accuracy even of units chosen arbitrarily is the 
first step towards relating the facts in question to other facts 
whose necessary connection with electronic properties is 
known. The hormists are in the position of the writer whose 
paper I once saw in a certain French publication. He had 
drawn undeniably lovely curves, but on the abscissee and 
ordinates there were no figures ; time might have been zeons 
or seconds, amounts of sugar excreted might have been 
milligrammes or tons. “ C’est magnifique,” I said, “‘ mais ce 
n’est pas la Science ! ” 

Lord Kelvin once wrote : 


‘“*T think that when you can measure what you are 
speaking about and express it in numbers, you know 
something about it, but when you cannot do so your 
knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind—it 
may be the beginning of knowledge, but you have 
scarcely yet advanced in your thoughts to the stage of 
science.” 


Considerations such as these make one feel that within 
the closed circle of mechanistic, metrical, numerical, scientific 
explanations, the entities of neo-vitalistic speculation have 
no business to be. They are unmathematical, qualitative 
ideas. In Metaphysick they may be very well, but in Physick 
they are impertinent. As far back as 1898 this was hinted 
at by J. T. Wilson, who, in an address to the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales, spoke thus : 


“Any apparent force which latter-day vitalistic 
objections to the mechanistic procedure of science may 
possess would seem to depend on the mixing up of two 
possible modes of explanation. The endeavour is made, 
by pointing to the incompetence of the mechanical 
method to explain certain aspects of living processes, to 
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make room within the circle of scientific experience itself 
for a mode of explanation which has neither relevance 
nor validity in the sphere of experimental science.” 


Still earlier, William Harvey has a remark in one place of 
great interest for the present discussion. “ There is,” he 
says, “inherent in Nature’s works, no prudence, no artifice, 
no intelligence, but these only appear to our thinking to 
be there because we judge of the divine things of Nature 
according to our special faculties and peculiar manners of 
thought.” From the standpoint of scientific methodology, 
no position could be sounder. 

The history of science consists, indeed, of a continual, 
though slow, purification of its ideas : a weeding away of one 
charming anthropomorphism after another. Step by step 
the poetical foreign bodies are combed out, as has lately been 
well shown by J. G. Gregory. Not many students are aware 
that as late as 1700 Boerhaave was discussing the behaviour 
of acids and alkalies on the basis of a male quality inherent 
in the former and a female in the latter. Even to-day 
unslaked lime is still called “* quick,” living, because the 
theory of antiperistalsis, treated seriously by Francis Bacon 
himself, lingers on in common nomenclature. Jean Rey in 
1630 found it necessary to argue against the view that lead 
was alive. In physiology animistic projections were supreme. 
Paracelsus of Hohenheim had thus described the process of 
digestion : 


“The alchemist in each one of us is clever at his 
business, and just as a prince knows how to employ the 
best qualities of his servant while leaving the others 
alone, the alchemist uses the good qualities of our food 
for our nourishment and expels those that would harm 
us. The alchemist dwells in the stomach, where he 
works and cooks. He takes the good and changes it into 
a tincture which he sends throughout the body to 
nourish all that is in it.” 


It seems a long way from this to semi-permeability and 
the Donnan equilibrium. Van Helmont’s Archzi—un- 
doubtedly the descendants of Aristotelian efficient causes, 
corresponding to potters aiming at ends—were only one form 
of the Spiritus Rector, whose nature, according to the view 
of the individual writer, ranged all the way from perfectly 
incorporeal to purely material. 

Robert Boyle’s Sceptical Chymist of 1680 and Nicholas 
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Lemery’s Course in Chymistry of 1686 were the great turning 
points. In the latter there is not a word to be found about 
directive spirits, archi, or non-material quintessences. This 
contrasts well with such works as the New Light of Michael 
Sendivogius, published in 1650, whose author attributes 
many processes to the discretion of archzi, or Conrad Bar- 
chusen’s Pyrosophia of 1698, where effervescence is considered 
as the wrestling together of the constituent parts of the two 
liquids brought into contact. 

It is striking that Embryology, that study which more 
than any other has led its followers to vitalistic conclusions, 
receives attention, though briefly, in the Sceptical Chymist. 
Boyle makes his Carneades speak very slightingly of “ that 
sanctuary of the Ignorant, occult qualities.” ‘* For to say,” 
remarks Carneades, 


‘that some more fine and subtile part of either or all of 
the Hypostatical Principles (salt, sulphur, and mercury) 
is the Director of all this business (the production of the 
chicken out of the egg) and the Architect of all this 
elaborate Structure, is to give one occasion to demand 
again, what proportion and way of mixture of the Tria 
Prima afforded this Architectonick Spirit, and what 
Agent made so skilful and happy a Mixture ? ” 


** Proportion,” “‘ Way of Mixture ’—significant words ; 
here in the disguise of terminology three centuries old the 
battle of the quantitative with the animistic is being vigor- 
ously fought out. What was wrong with the salt, sulphur, 
and mercury of the “common rate of chymists ” was that 
none of these principles, any more than the Aristotelian 
elements, gave any sign of allowing themselves to be weighed 
and measured; therefore Boyle hated them. ‘‘ How does 
this hypothesis show us,” says he, “‘ how much salt, how much 
sulphur, how much mercury, must be taken to make a chick 
or a pompion?” Exactly, nothing scientific can be done 
without measurement. ‘“ I do not expect to see,” he says in 
another place, “ any principles propos’d more comprehensive 
and intelligible than the Corpuscularian or Mechanical.” 

And indeed, by the end of the seventeenth century, the 
inorganic world was definitely committed to a mechanical 
model while animistic chemistry was for the first time 
utterly abandoned. It has taken us another two and a half 
centuries to reach the point of considering whether animistic 
biology ought not to be abandoned. Paracelsus’ ‘‘ alchemist 
who works and cooks ”’ hardly differs from Driesch’s entelechy 
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who brings the embryo up in the way it should go. The 
parallel is a striking one, and the naive statement that a dog 
has a mind while a stone has none, does nothing to destroy it. 
For we never have been able to make up our minds where the 
boundary line between the mindless and the minded ought 
to be drawn. And if it was difficult enough in the days when 
Duns Scotus debated at what point in ontogenesis the soul 
took up its residence in the embryo, it is much more difficult 
now that we are acquainted with such incredibly “low” 
forms of life as the bacteriophage of d’Herelle. Has that got 
a mind? The problem really is whether animism in any 
form is amenable to scientific treatment. And the adoption 
of the “‘ night-view ” in the laboratory and the “ day-view ” 
at home—if we may use Fechner’s terminology—would seem 
to have its advantages. 

It ought now to be clear why I find it impossible to invest 
in either of the tool-sheds at present on the market. Scien- 
tific Naturalism is an absolutely untenable position, involving 
as it does allegiance to Whitehead’s Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness, and the fatuous type of materialism represented 
best by Frederick the Great’s court atheist, Julien de la 
Mettrie, was always an unintelligent affair. On the other 
hand, to be a neo-vitalist is to neglect the fact that science 
is essentially quantitative, or, if this is recognised, then the 
scientific description of living things has to be regarded as a 
chimera. Moreover, the neo-vitalist cannot escape from the 
charge of importing anthropomorphism into science, just as 
the seventeenth-century chemists did. Scientific Naturalism, 
while saving mechanism in biology, sacrifices everything else, 
and neo-vitalism, while maintaining an irreproachable meta- 
physical front, is scientifically indefensible. Between these 
unattractive alternatives, what is there left to do? The 
answer is, to build your own tool-shed, and that is why this 
essay has the word ‘“‘ Neo-Mechanism ” written at the head 
of it. And in the quotation from Nicholas Lemery, let 
“biologist ” be substituted for “ chymist,” if you would 
make of it a modern application. 

Hermann Lotze is the philosopher who is of the greatest 
use in these architectural operations. You have not to go 
far in the Microcosmos to find a sentence which contains the 
germ of what is so valuable in Lotze’s treatment of mechan- 
ism. On the last page of the introduction it is written : 


‘“* The true source of the life of science is to be found, 
not indeed in admitting now a fragment of one view and 
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now a fragment of the other, but in showing how 
absolutely universal is the extent, and how completely 
subordinate the significance, of the mission which 
mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of the world.” 


This conception is indeed peculiar to Lotze. It is signi- 


ficant that Driesch was puzzled when he came to Lotze in 
his History of Vitalism, and could only describe his position 
by saying that he sometimes rejected vitalism and sometimes 
accepted it. How inadequate a statement of Lotze’s views 
this is, will very clearly appear. 


* The realm of life,”’ said Lotze, 


“is divided from that of inorganic nature not by a 
higher force peculiar to itself, setting itself as something 
alien above other modes of action, not by wholly dis- 
similar laws of working, but simply by the special kind 
of connection into which its manifold constituents are 
woven, in such wise that their native forces, under the 
influence of external conditions, must give rise to a 
connected series of phenomena under the same general 
laws that elsewhere are also wont to determine the 
sequence of state on state.” 


He thus indicates that from the scientific point of view it 


is unnecessary to posit a gulf between the living and the non- 
living. The universality of the mechanistic realm he thus 
discusses : 


““'To some it seems possible that the regular order of 
the outer world may rest on the blind necessity of a self- 
sufficing mechanism ; only the special excellence of the 
vital organism and the nicely adjusted harmony of its 
existence constrain us here to betake ourselves to some- 
thing beyond the ordinary means of explanation, to the 
belief of a creating and preserving wisdom. This acknow- 
ledgment seems to me to come too late; we do not 
gain anything at all by snatching away one part of actual 
existence from the sway of the general order of Nature 
as too exalted to have come into being by mechanical 
causation. On the contrary we must reconcile ourselves 
to the thought that the immovable necessity that seems 
to hold firm the whole mechanical course of things is but 
an idle dream, and that no reciprocal action at all ever 
comes into play without the co-operation of that higher 
cause which we ill-advisedly fancy is needed to give rise 
only to certain favoured phenomena.” 
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“We granted validity,” he says in another place, 


‘““to the mechanical view in so far as concerns the 
examination of the relations between finite and finite 
and the origin and accomplishment of any reciprocal 
action whatever; we as decidedly denied its authority, 
where it claimed acceptance, not as a formal instrument 
of investigation, but as a final theory of things.” 


Lotze, thus foreseeing all that has since been said about 
the limitations of the scientific method, asserts its uni- 
versality, but denies its finality. Elsewhere he more pre- 
cisely reveals his idea of the omnipresence of mechanism. 
‘““We must repel,” he says, 


‘“‘every attempt to withdraw particular parts of finite 
reality from the universal law of the instrumental 
character of finite events. Nowhere is mechanism the 
essence of the matter, but nowhere does being assume 
another form of finite existence except through it; as 
we have no other Gods but God, so we need no other 
form beside this universal form of action in Nature.” 


The conception of mechanism in the world as being quite 
universal and at the same time something of quite secondary 
importance is the notion to which Lotze introduces us. Its 
value can hardly be overrated. There are here to be found 
the possibilities of a consistent scientific approach to the 
phenomena of life, united to a full scope for metaphysical 
considerations. Lotze, however, as is certain from many 
passages in his Microcosmos, places’ his mechanistic and non- 
mechanistic parts of the universe both together in external 
nature. He regards both these manners of describing suc- 
cessions of external events as in every way justified by the 
nature of these events. He considers that mechanism, as 
well as its opposite, actually does express fully one real 
aspect of things. As a consequence of this he is faced by the 
appalling problem of trying to delineate exactly how these 
two constituent parts of outside phenomena intertwine with 
one another there. This is almost the same mechanism- 
teleology antinomy which Aristotle had previously given up. 
Lotze deals with it by saying that 


‘* combinations of the elements of Nature are not caught 
unconnectedly, like scattered game, in the connected net 
of mechanical rules ; but constellations of circumstances 
occur in a definite succession and selection, grouped 
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together, in order to deliver to the steady guidance of 
the laws, for sure development, the germs of abundant 
and fair outcome contained within them. To search 
into the basis and origin of this order is a task whose 
importance we must not try to depreciate, and which 
the mechanical view cannot help tolerating alongside of 
itself.” 


In this passage Lotze is asserting the independent 
validity of metaphysics and mechanical science. And it is 
really well worth noting how at the beginning of it he is 
thinking of the state of affairs in external Nature and speaks 
of “combinations of elements,’’ while at the end of it he 
reaches subjective ground and speaks of the mechanistic 
“view ” and the other “ view.” It is just here that we shall 
do well to diverge from Lotze. For in my opinion it is useless 
to suppose that the mechanical view and the non-mechanical 
view have any real counterpart in external Nature, as Lotze 
supposes. On the contrary, they should be thought of as 
attitudes which we of necessity take up in our consideration 
of the universe. If we thus restrict these views to the sub- 
jective sphere, we escape from the impossible task of describ- 
ing how the two processes, one deterministic and the other 
free, interact in Nature. The truth of the matter is that in 
Nature there is nothing corresponding to our mechanistic 
scheme with any exactness, nor on the other hand, to our 
metaphysical programme. Both are ways of looking at the 
universe or at parts of it, and neither can claim more insight 
into its reality than the other. Developments in philosophy 
since the time of Lotze would indeed naturally force us to 
subjectivate what he placed in the outside world, in view of 
all the criticism which has been brought to bear on the 
scientific method, and the decline and fall of positivism. At 
the same time the thesis of Lotze that mechanism is wider 
than it is deep, universal and at the same time partial, loses 
none of its force. In placing the mechanistic scheme actually 
in external Nature he was hypostatising an abstraction of 
purely human origin. In bringing it back to its proper place, 
and in regarding it as a methodological fiction, we do not 
detract from its universal applicability. 

By these operations the biologist is much assisted. The 
tool-shed grows. We now possess a conception of the 
mechanistic theory of life as a method, the method of 
scientific exploration, in fact, and only methodologically 
representing truth. Moreover this method can be applied 
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to no matter what. Things that do not fit in to its metrical 
scheme can certainly not be treated scientifically, but may be 
none the less valid for all that; what is impertinent in 
Physic may yet be well inquired in Metaphysic. In the 
past, of course, the mechanistic theory of life has nearly 
always been treated as a philosophy and not as a methodo- 
logical fiction. Such criticisms as those of Louis More in the 
Dogma of Evolution are really criticisms of scientific natural- 
ism. Some have maintained, for instance, James Drever, 
that the behaviour of the living organism as such is not the 
physiologist’s business, his task begins and ends with the 
functioning of the individual mechanisms. This is an 
example of those No TREspassinG notices which on our 
present view must be torn down and buried. The scope of 
the mechanistic method of envisaging phenomena is uni- 
versal—as are the scopes of other methods—and if the 
results obtained by the aid of it resemble all those got pre- 
viously in having a limited meaning and restricted validity, 
who can be surprised ? Even the boundaries of the mind 
itself lie open and free to the employment of this method. 
All that is necessary is to guard oneself from supposing that 
the mechanistic method ever produces results which can only 
come by the use of other methods. If it were found experi- 
mentally that different mental conditions were always 
associated with definite biochemical conditions in the brain, 
and consequently with deterministic causation ; this would 
only be bringing a further domain under the egis of the 
quantitative. Such a physico-chemical psychology would in 
no way make us think of ourselves as marionettes, for it 
would leave our opinions on the abstractness and subjectivity 
of physics and chemistry altogether unaffected. We should 
only, as it were, be examining parts of ourselves through 
imperfectly annealed dark green spectacles. And to take 
an even wilder case, if it were shown that religious mysticism 
were invariably associated with epilepsy, as certain bold 
theorists have already attempted to prove, our metaphysical 
estimate of mysticism, whatever it happened to be before, 
could in no way be altered. Because it was brought under 
the domain of exact science our opinion as to its validity as 
a mode of experience could not possibly be changed. Nor 
let it be thought that this “‘ dephilosophising ” of science 
will open the door for every kind of superstition. Science 
may indeed be a limited mode of experience, but the habits 
of mind which a devotion to it engenders may deeply affect 
even those least likely to accept a metaphysic erected upon it. 
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So we may regard the mechanistic view of the world as a 
legitimate methodological distortion, capable of application 
to any phenomenon whatever, and possessing no value at 
all as a metaphysical doctrine. Such a standpoint let us 
call Neo-mechanism. An amusing instance of how this 
universality might work out is taken here from one of the 
writings of Albert Matthews. ‘* Adsorption,” he says, 


“is a physico-chemical term meaning the concentration 
of substances at phase-boundaries in heterogeneous 
systems. Dressing can be called a process of adsorption. 
Every morning when we dress, clothing which has been 
distributed throughout our environment—dispersed in 
the surrounding phase—concentrates itself at the surface 
of our bodies. At night the process is reversed. We 
might go on to express these events by a curve or 
isotherm, showing how the quantity adsorbed is a 
function of the amount in the room, how it usually 
proceeds to an equilibrium, how it is greater at low than 
at high temperatures, that it is reversible and not 
accompanied by chemical change in the clothes, that it 
is specific in that certain clothes are adsorbed with 
greater avidity than others, that certain adsorbents 
(people) adsorb with greater avidity than others, or 
more so, and finally we could prove that the clothing 
moved into the surface film in virtue of the second law 


of thermodynamics and in consonance with the principle 
of Willard Gibbs.” 


It could thus be proved that the wearing of clothes is a 
surface phenomenon and has a purely mechanistic explana- 
tion. Thus in at least one way human behaviour would 
take its place in the scheme of things of a mechanistic 
universe ; but who would care to maintain that such a 
treatment quite exhausted the subject of clothes, especially 
Carlyle’s ? The growth of a population seems to follow the 
curve of an autocatalysed monomolecular reaction, but are 
there not other aspects of the Rise and Fall of the Dutch 
Republic ? This is exactly what Lloyd Morgan means when 
he speaks of the two stories which can be told of living 
organisms, the biological and the psychological, with the 
unbridged gap between them. The name of science must 
however be withheld from the latter because of its qualitative 
and non-mathematical character. To maintain, as do E. S. 
Russell and J. A. Thomson, that the biological story cannot 
be told save in psychological terms is to abandon all hope 
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of biology ever becoming an exact science. The successes 
of biophysics and biochemistry, to say nothing of statistical 
biology, genetics, and the Physical Biology of A. Lotka, in 
no way justify this gloomy attitude. Moreover, we have 
seen how in the seventeenth century it was doubted whether 
a chemical story could be told save in psychological terms. 
Robert Boyle was one of the first to assert that it could, in 
the Sceptical Chymist, and we may question whether it is 
not time for some spiritual successor of his to publish a 
Sceptical Biologist. 

J. H. Woodger perfectly expressed the essence of Neo- 
mechanism some time ago when he remarked, “‘ Mechanism 
need not be materialistic. It is possible to maintain it on 
methodological grounds, while leaving the philosophical 
question untouched.” I am now engaged in trying to show 
the truth of this statement. In science we have to act as 
if mechanism were true, though we may really believe it is 
not. Now the very pronunciation of the two magic syllables, 
as if, ALS OB, calls to the mind the name of a certain philo- 
sopher, and, indeed, if the tool-shed we are building may be 
said to rest at one end on Hermann Lotze, it reposes at the 
other on Hans Vaihinger. In that remarkable book, The 
Philosophy of As If, Vaihinger has brought together a 
wealth of examples of the useful fictions which in every 
phase of human life find place for their activity. He 
regards the mechanistic theory of life as a fiction, and treats 
of all natural laws as nothing but summational fictions. 
He would probably agree with the thesis of Neo-mechanism, 
that we must act in biology as if the mechanistic theory of 
life were true, but that we are in no way committed to it as 
a metaphysically valid statement. Necessity and the atoms 
we do not believe in, but for our ends they are an essential 

make-believe. To our ancestors this would have seemed no 
doubt a pusillanimous doctrine, as an echo from Limbo, 
related by George Santayana, may go to show: 


Democritus: “ As for the stranger, having a paler 
soul; if he salute the atoms from a distance, it is only 
in condescension to the exigencies of art or calculation, 
which he knows are not obedient to magic, but he 
honours reality only for illusion’s sake, and studies in 
Nature only pageants and perspectives, and the frail 
enchantments which are the food of love.” 


But we remember that we have already turned down the 
offers of the firm Democritus founded. 
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If anyone who had up to this point agreed with me 
were to assume that while restricting the validity of the 
mechanistic view and allowing it universality, I meant to 
act any differently in the case of philosophy, and to put its 
explanations on a “higher” level, they would be much 
mistaken. The scientific picture of the universe is a re- 
stricted one because of the distortions inherent in it, but I 
am not sufficient of a philosopher to suppose that philosophy 
suffers from no such drawbacks. The very attempt to look 
at all things together, as the philosopher is bound to do, 
may blind him with excess of light, and after William James’ 
remarks who will need to be reminded of the extent to 
which individual training may influence metaphysical specu- 
lation. Again, the history of theology reveals a continued 
tradition upheld by some in every generation leading to a 
relativistic account of religious terminology. The “ Nega- 
tive’ way of the mystics is akin to this, and Middleton 
Murry has recently given it expression: ‘‘ The personality 
and Love of God are,” he says, “only metaphors for the 
grown mind. We can no longer mistake metaphors for 
reality : the reality is the religious experience.” 

But the great difficulty arises when the mechanistic view 
of the world is considered in relation to these other realms 
of experience. If mechanism is a universal, and at the same 
time a partial way of explanation, and if the metaphysical 
method is equally universal and equally limited in its 
interpretative accuracy, how are their respective results to 
be welded together into a coherent plan of the universe ? 
We may well inquire how it is possible for twenty fictions 
to produce one statement of truth. If everything is a dis- 
torted view and liable perhaps to contradict other views, 
how can we ever have any knowledge of even the mass of 
results produced by our own activity, let alone any ideas as 
to the form of the real itself? This problem greatly perplexed 
both Lotze and Vaihinger. “ It is not sufficient,” said Lotze, 


‘to suppose that along with the mechanical course of 
Nature—nay, in it—there is also ideal significance. On 
the contrary, any theory of the universe that aims at 
completeness must comprise some definite representa- 
tion of the relation which Nature the Archetypal 
Thought must stand to the efficient causes of its repre- 
sentative realisation.” 


I cannot find that Lotze satisfactorily answered this, or 
showed the relationship of which he spoke to be of any 
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definite sort. Vaihinger frankly concluded that the problem 
was insoluble. ‘‘ These two hemispheres of reality,” said 
Vaihinger, 


‘expressed briefly on the one hand as the world of 
motion and on the other hand as the world of conscious- 
ness, have never been brought into logically satisfactory 
relation by any philosopher. They never will be 
brought into a definitely unified association by any 
rational formula. We stand here at a point where an 
impossible problem confronts our reason.” 


He goes on to say that to reproach him with not having 
answered it would be as absurd as to reproach an engineer 
with not having treated of the perpetuum mobile in a text- 
book of mechanics. 

But it is significant that Vaihinger abandons the hope of 
reason ever being able thus to unify our experience, drawn 
as it is from so many spheres of work, each dealing in its 
own way with the whole of the universe, and each being so 
difficult to express in terms of the others. If the unification 
of experience be not possible to reason, it may be to intuition. 
And I have often thought, with what justice it is not easy 
to say, that in this matter the road may be much more 
important than the completed end. It is perhaps likely that 
the actual process of thinking is more important than the 
results obtained by the thought and set forth in the fetters 
of logical form. Even in science it may well be that the 
planning and execution of an experiment gives more spiritual 
satisfaction than the answer which was sought. Perhaps the 
will to know, or the process of knowing takes metaphysical, 
or even ethical precedence of the knowledge itself; perhaps 
the emotion is less valuable than the desire to feel it. 

And, as is so often the case when one deals with possi- 
bilities so undefined, considerations so tenuous, as those of 
which we are now speaking, many observations made in the 
field of literature call for appropriate remembrance. For 
instance, in Strindberg’s play, Mantes Olaf, when at one 
point the great Reformator of Sweden realises that his goal 
is nearer to him than he has supposed, he exclaims : 


** What a frightful thought !—no further struggles— 
that would be death. It wasn’t victory, then, that I 
was wanting.” 


Again, in von Heidenstam’s wonderful epic, The Charles 
Men, Charles XII speaks thus to his Marshall Mérner : 
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‘“‘T always observe that when after an interval I see 
again a fabric of thought which once I endeavoured to 
build, I enjoy disguising myself as an enemy and storm- 
ing my own redoubt myself. Does the pleasure of 
thought, I wonder, lie in the mere fighting ? ” 


And the thought recurs in a sublimer form in the words 
which St Augustine heard: ‘ Thou wouldst not be seeking 
for Me if thou hadst not already found Me.” We may hear 
also what R. L. S. said : 


‘** To travel hopefully is better than to arrive 
And the true success is labour.” 


There is no doubt that this may be found fully expressed 
in Kant, and certainly F. C. Forberg, a contemporary and 
a friend of Fichte, thought so. And in his essay of 1799, 
now very rare, in which he replies to the charge of atheism 
which had been brought against him, he says : 


“What if the striving were a final aim in itself? 
What if there were no goal to be attained, or, what is 
the same thing for the runner, only a goal set at an 
infinite distance ? What if the goal were there for the 
sake of the race, not the race for the sake of the goal ? ” 


These ideas appeared again later in F. A. Lange’s Stand- 
point of the Ideal, and his discussion of what he learnt from 
Helmholtz, Schénbein, and Liebig, foreshadows very definitely 
the position taken up in this essay. 

I do not mean formally to assert that there is in human 
activity, whether of thought or of feeling, some element of 
mystical experience which brings it about that the activity 
is more important than its fruits, but I question whether it 
is not along some such lines as these that there will eventually 
be found the solution of the apparently conflicting pictures 
of the world which our various methods give us. It may 
well be possible that it is in our periods of spiritual activity 
that we come as close as we can ever come to reality, that 
unmovable something which lies, we are sure, behind the 
changing show of facts on which our minds feed, and the 
stimuli which release the play of our feelings. On such a 
view the detailed results of our activity, the laboriously 
constructed systems of philosophy, the creeds of the theo- 
logians, the masses of knowledge accumulated by the 
scientific worker about his own particular subject, all are so 
much clinker and ash, elaborated by the spark of the God- 
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like in each one of us, thrown out by the celestial locomotive 
as the necessary accompaniment and result of its functioning. 
Thus what mattered was its motion and progression, and if 
in such a manner we are led to abandon the hope of some 
day being able to unlock the door of the Absolute with the 
keys of human reason, comprehending all things under 
their eternal significances, we are rewarded by the belief 
that here and now, in the full flow and middle point of time, 
we are one with the Source of Thought because of the very 
fact that we think. That ceaseless activity lies at the 
kernel of reality, the words ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work”’ remind us. And if it is the activity of the human 
spirit that brings it specially into touch with “ the central 
point of the universe”? we might find a worse metaphor 
than that of resonance, conceiving of philosophy and of 
science, and of poetry also, as nothing more than the hum 
given forth by the bronze bell of man as it catches a note 
from the eternal harmony and thrills respondingly from its 
base unto its rim. 

We have now on exhibit an altogether home-built tool- 
shed. It is commodious, there are windows from which the 
other palaces of man’s experience may be observed, and as 
far as can be seen the roof is watertight. The biologist finds 
himself with a full charter to apply the mechanistic scientific 
method to every sort of phenomenon that may come his 
way, but his flank is well guarded by the sure realisation 
that he is not expected to regard his scientific fiction as 
philosophically valid. ‘If a man referred to his brother or 
his cat,” says C. D. Broad, “‘ as an ingenious mechanism, 
we should know at once that he was either a fool or a physio- 
logist.”” In this little quotation one scents the uncomfortable 
possibility that its author regarded the two callings as 
substantially the same, but the Neo-mechanist need have no 
fear. If he should refer to his cat as an ingenious mechanism, 
it will only be as a matter of scientific exigency, regrettable 
perhaps, but necessary. He has made it perfectly clear 
that he does not, outside the laboratory, continue in that 
attitude, though within it he finds it essential to act as if it 
were true. He recognises necessity as the only basis for his 
work, but he does not ultimately honour it. He salutes the 
atoms from a distance, and from him their omnipotence 
gathers no cordial faith. 

I propose, in conclusion, to nail the two theses of a 
Sceptical Biologist to an imaginary Wittenberg door, for the 
edification of all who may care to read them, and for the 
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particular notice of other biologists. They may as well take 
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(1) Neo-vitalism is anthropomorphic animism linger- 
ing still in the metrical and quantitative realm of science, 
in which it has long outstayed its leave. Within the 
closed circle of the conceptions proper to science, there is 
no room for it, and if biology is to be a science, from 
biology it must be expelled. 

(2) Neo-mechanism is the mechanistic theory of life 
freed from all the illusions it gained from its deplorable 
friendship with scientific naturalism. It realises itself 
for what it is, the backbone of scientific thought in 
biology, and lays no claim to validity of a philosophical 
kind. It knows itself to be universal in applicability 
and restricted in essence. If biology is to be a science, 
in biology it must reign. 


I profess myself a Neo-mechanist. 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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PROFESSOR STROMHOLM’S RIDDLE. 
VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. (Lonp.). 


In the last two issues of the HipBErT JOURNAL many 
readers must have read with interest the revolutionary 
articles of Professor Strémholm of Upsala on “ The Riddle 
of the New Testament.” The riddle, I imagine, will not be 
readily accepted either by “ conservative” scholars or by 
those who favour more “liberal” views. By a kind of 
instinct that is not mere prejudice many will feel that “‘ there 
is something wanting somewhere.” But to be able to lay the 
finger on the fallacy, and to say just where Str6mholm appears 
to be wrong, may prove more difficult. The task ought none 
the less to be undertaken: one cannot be content with an 
undefined disapproval. We must know not only why we 
hold our own views, but why we dissent from alternative 
positions when they are presented to us. 

One line of argument is not open to us. We cannot dis- 
miss Dr Strémholm’s hypothesis because it comes from a 
Professor of Chemistry, and not a New Testament expert. 
We are told by the Editor that Strémholm brings to the 
inquiry ‘“‘a mind free from theological bias, a wide and 
relevant literary knowledge, and the method of a trained 
scientific investigator.”” With such credentials any writer on 
Christian origins has a claim to be heard, especially when his 
contributions permit us to test for ourselves how far they 
reveal “‘ the method of a trained scientific investigator.”” We 
must, of course, dismiss the strange but widespread delusion 
that the critical and historical reflections of a scientist possess 
any ex cathedra sanctity. Detailed knowledge about ions 
adds no weight to opinions about Gospel origins. But, with 


equal care, we must be on our guard against foreclosing the 


issue by quoting the proverb about the shoemaker and his 


last. Like all specialists, the New Testament scholar may 
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easily lose the intellectual perspective necessary to his task. 
For this reason he cannot afford to neglect the comments of 
those who, so to speak, look over his shoulder. Indeed, more 
than once criticism has gained from the contributions of 
scholars trained in other fields of research—a fact of which 
we have recently been reminded by Lord Charnwood’s work 
on the Fourth Gospel. 

There is no need for any detailed restatement of Dr 
Strémholm’s hypothesis here, since he himself has stated it 
so fully. Its point, it will be remembered, turns on the claim 
that, while the Gospels assign to Jesus a historical setting 
which makes Him a contemporary of Peter and Paul, the 
silence of Paul, and the confused and meaningless data of 
the Gospels and the Acts, presuppose an earlier date for His 
actual life and ministry. New Testament passages which 
appear to be narratives are really literary creations—ten- 
dency stories which reflect the opinions and experiences of 
two different Jesus-sects, subsequently reconciled by means 
of a concordat during the age of Peter and Paul. In the 
present article I propose to examine this hypothesis in some 
detail. The points which obviously demand attention 
include the following: the meaning of the alleged silence of 
Paul; the literary conditions antecedent to the Gospels ; 
the New Testament evidence which is thought to point to the 
union of the two sects; the origin of the Gospels in relation 
to the accepted scheme of chronology. 


I. 


The “ strongest argument,” in Dr Strémholm’s opinion, 
against the accepted chronology of the life of Jesus is the 
silence of Paul. Paul “ could hardly have failed to make 
unmistakable references to his earthly life and teachings had § 
he been a contemporary of his own.” It is unthinkable that § 
the Apostle ‘“‘ would have neglected to emphasise again and 
again the special obligations and privileges of a generation 
oe with Jesus, had the contemporaneousness been 
a fact.” 

There are two passing observations which need to be 
made with reference to Strémholm’s use of the word “ con- 
temporary.” The people to whom Paul addressed his letters 
were not, strictly speaking, contemporaries of Jesus. At 
least a generation separated them from His lifetime. We 
cannot therefore expect them to have been reminded of 
‘* special obligations and privileges ” which, as a matter of 
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fact, they did not enjoy. Again, even on the chronology 
fixed by the Evangelists, it may prove misleading to speak 
of Jesus and Paul as “ contemporaries.’’ We have no good 
reason to suppose that they ever met, and, in any case, Paul’s 
Christian career did not begin until some time after the 
death of Jesus. 

It is, however, much more important to urge that Dr 
Strémholm ignores references to Jesus and His teaching 
which do actually occur in the Pauline correspondence. It 
_ is to Paul that we owe the earliest reference to the Betrayal 
and to the account of the institution of the Supper (1 Cor. xi. 
23-5). In Romans (i. 8) he speaks of Christ as “ born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh,” and in his earliest 
letter he mentions the Jews who “killed the Lord Jesus ” 
(1 Th. ii. 15), while references to the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection run through all his writings. _If Strémholm is 
right, Paul, as a “‘ loyal Stephanist,’’ must at one time have 
believed that Jesus died by stoning; only after the “ con- 
cordat ’” can he have accepted crucifixion as the mode of His 
death. In the light of the Pauline Epistles this hypothesis is 
quite impossible. Paul’s passionate emphasis on “ Christ and 
- him crucified” suggests anything but such a compromise. 
The fact of the Cross is one which he proclaimed from the 
advent of his missionary career. The Galatians are reminded 
that Christ crucified had been openly “ placarded ” before 
them (Gal. iii. 1), and the Corinthian Christians that the 
Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ were matters which 
Paul had received, and had delivered to them “ first of all ” 
(1 Cor. xv. 1ff). As to the Resurrection appearances men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. xv., we reduce Paul’s words to unintelli- 
gibility if we interject an interval of many years, not to say 
generations, between the Resurrection on “ the third day ” 
and the appearances to Peter, the Twelve, and the rest. 

Paul does not strike us as the kind of teacher whose main 
interests would lie in the direction of relating incidents from 
the “‘ days of His flesh.”” None the less, there are passages 
which clearly reveal that neither he nor his readers were 
ignorant of the outstanding facts. Words like 2 Cor. viii. 
9 (“ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ . . .”) and 
Phil. ii. 5ff (“‘ Have this mind in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus . . .”) are misconstrued if they are interpreted as the 
' Inere offspring of Christological fancy. They imply know- 
_ ledge, and the communication of knowledge, about One who 
“humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death.” It is 
true that in the Pauline letters we find few citations of the 
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words of Jesus. Paul’s impetuous style is not that of a 


writer given to quoting. Even his Old Testament citations 
are singularly free and bold. As a rule Paul’s quotations have 
already passed through the crucible of his active mind; 
when they emerge, inverted commas, and all pretentions to 
verba ipsissima, have been consumed. Rom. xii. 14-21 
presents a case in point; although here, in such words as 
‘“* Bless them that persecute you,” and “If thine enemy 
hunger ... ,” we have sayings of Jesus but slightly trans- 
muted by the medium of Paul’s dialectic (cf. Luke vi. 27-33, 
35-6). In such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 10 and ix. 14 there are 
definite references to sayings of Jesus, and in the latter case 
the tense of the verb (“‘ Even so did the Lord ordain ”’) pre- 
cludes the suggestion that here we have utterances mediated 
“in the Spirit.” + Already it appears that Paul’s alleged 
** silence ” is eloquent in protest against the idea that to him 
Jesus is a remote figure. Still more evident is this when, 
turning to larger matters, we think of what is implied by 
such a writing as the Epistle to the Galatians. This letter 
leaves us in no doubt that Paul had suffered disparagement 
in the eyes of those who reverenced the original Apostles of 
Jesus. If Peter, James, and John, clearly Paul’s con- 
temporaries, are not the contemporaries of Jesus Himself, the 
Epistle falls into irredeemable confusion. For these and 
other reasons it is impossible to attach to Paul’s silence the 
significance Professor Strémholm claims. I must needs add 
that if this silence is “ the strongest argument against the 
chronology assigned by the Evangelists to the life of Jesus,” 
the hypothesis is precarious indeed. 


II. 


I turn next to what Dr Strémholm has to say about the 
‘literary conditions antecedent to the Gospels.” Are we 
mistaken if we treat the Gospel narratives as historical ? 
Must we view them as literary creations, tendency-stories, 
which reflect the experiences of two antagonistic Jesus-sects, 
neither of which acknowledged Jesus as a contemporary ? 

In passing, we may note two difficulties which Dr Strém- 
holm does not appear to have observed. According to the 
hypothesis, the Apostolic sect was accustomed “ to represent 


1 Dr Strémholm himself describes the words, ‘I, not the Lord, say ” 
as “a significant phrase of Paul’s.” Must we not treat the parallel 
phrase, “I give charge, yea not I, but the Lord,” as equally significant ! 
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discourses as coming from Jesus in the same manner as the 
Old Testament represented prophecies as coming from 
Jahveh.” Is not this a strange, not to say a contradictory, 
phenomenon if it occurs in connection with a circle which is 
described as an “ orthodox Jewish brotherhood,” resident in 
Palestine, ““ where Jesus was always conceived in the main 
as a man and a suffering hero”? The hypothesis lacks con- 
sistency, and this is true in the case of the opposite sect. 
This party is that of “the Stephanists ” to whom “ Jesus 
was essentially a divine person,” and whose “ preaching 
about him was highly abstract, as we find it in Paul’s 
Epistles.” It is surely an unexplained peculiarity that one 
of the characteristic titles which this sect assigned. to Jesus 
was “ Son of man,” a title which Paul—the “ loyal Stephan- 
ist ’—nowhere applies to Jesus. These may be minor points, 
but they are not unworthy of notice. 

We reach more important matters when we turn to 
Professor Str6mholm as an exegete. In this connection, his 
treatment of the Markan exorcism stories must be considered. 
It has been usual to regard these stories as possessing strong 
claims to be thought historical, and I cannot think that 
Strémholm has advanced anything to disturb this opinion. 
It is surely incredible that the cry ‘“‘ a new teaching ” (Mark 
i. 27) is “‘ a term of disparagement ” directed by the Apostolic 
sect against Stephanist teaching, and that in the “ possessed ” 
we are to see veiled references to Stephanist tongue-speakers. 
Equally unconvincing is the suggestion that the tendency 
element in these stories would evaporate in course of time, 
with the result that they would then be regarded “‘ as pur- 
porting to tell a historic fact.”” These stories are especially 
rich in vivid details which appear to be anything but the 
characteristics of tendency narratives. As an example, Mark’s 
graphic description of the man who “ had his dwelling in the 
tombs,”’ whom no one could bind or tame, may be cited. We 
are told that “ always, day and night, in the tombs and in 
the mountains ” the man “ was crying out and cutting him- 
self with stones.” Feeling evidently ran high if this is a 
spirited description of a Stephanist! And what, moreover, 
are we to make of the “swine” into which the devils were 
cast? Is this a veiled allusion to the “ concordat,” and are 
we to see the issue of the denominational dispute in the 
picture of the onetime demoniac “ sitting, clothed and in his 
right mind ” ? 

Another passage to which Professor Strémholm attaches 
a good deal of importance is the story of Mark ix. 38-40: 
VoL. XXV.—No, 2. 10 
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‘** John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name: and we forbade him, because he 
followed not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for 
there is no man which shall do a mighty work in my 
name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he 
that is not against us is for us.” 


Most people, I imagine, will be well content to treat this 
story as an account of how Jesus rebuked intolerance among 
His personal disciples. We are quite mistaken, however, if 
Professor Strémholm is right. According to him the passage 
illustrates the literary method by means of which the 
‘“* Stephanist-minded Left’ attacked the rival sect in the 
person of its representative chief, the Apostle John. We are 
not to suppose that the Apostolic congregation bore such 
onslaughts in silence. All too clearly its members perceived 
the slur cast upon them, and they retaliated. In the obscure 
story of the seven sons of Sceva’ in Acts xix. we are to see 
their spirited tilt at the inglorious failure of the Stephanists 
in respect of works of exorcism. I hope it is not apologetic 
bias if I describe such exegetical feats as arbitrary in the 
extreme. One has vistas of the most bizarre hypotheses open 
to us by the use of such methods. There is, for example, the 
story of Elymas the sorcerer, and something surely might be 
made of the lamented Ananias and Sapphira. 

As regards the cure activity in general Dr Strémholm 
manifests a strange scepticism. He thinks that “ it can hardly 
have been an ancient tradition,’ and that the real Jesus 
‘*may have had little or nothing to do with it”; but the 
only negative argument he advances is the remark that 
Jesus is said to have worked few cures, or none, in His 
native town.? Why should the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law have been attributed originally to “one of the Zebe- 
deids””? ‘To judge from the wording,” says Strémholm. 
But the only wording even remotely relevant is the reference 
to the presence of James and John, and the fact that Jesus is 
indicated by pronouns. Why, again, should such cures as 
did occur be confined to the period of the Passion cele- 


1 For some unexplained reason Strémholm understands the name 
“ Sceva ” as a variant for “* Stephanus.” 

2 Elsewhere, in another context (H1nBERT JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV., 
p. 643), Strémholm refers to the refusal of Jesus to work “ signs,” save 
Jonah’s sign (Matt. xii. 39-41 = Luke xi. 29f). Curiously enough, this 
saying is interpreted, not as referring to Jonah’s preaching, but to “* grave- 
lying and rising from the dead,” in spite of the manifest improbability that 
Matt, xii. 40 is part of the saying as it occurred in the source Q. 
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brations ? If Luke xiii. 82 (“ Behold, I cast out devils and 
perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am 


ad 


perfected ’’) is “‘a significant passage’ in relation to this 
question, we must beg Dr Strémholm to bring out the 
significance further. Why, for example, must we treat the 
expression “‘ the fox” (Luke says, ‘“‘ that fox”) as a cour- 
teous reference to some member of the congregation who 
opposed the cure activity, and “certainly not Herod ” ? 
The context indicates a locality distant from Jerusalem, and 
to claim the passage for the Passion period is to adopt a 
procedure by which anything can be proved. No strength 
is added to the case by the novel suggestion that the “ staff 
and sandals ’’ mentioned in connection with the mission of 
the Twelve are “ articles which belonged to the Jewish cele- 
bration of the Passover, when the Passion was also cele- 
brated,” nor by the reiteration of the opinion that old 
allegories and the like have been transformed into stories 
about cures. What we desiderate is some proof of this 
hypothesis, but for this we look in vain. It is noteworthy 
that the accounts of cures which Dr Strémholm accepts as 
the oldest and most veracious (Matt. iv. 24, xii. 43-5) are 
actually the editorial passages which the First Evangelist 
has inserted into his Markan framework. 

From the exorcism stories we turn next to a class of 
passages in which Dr Strémholm sees the Apostolic sect 
doing battle for ‘“‘ Jewish honours.” The Stephanists have 
objected to such titles as “Son of David,” as applied to 
Jesus, and their rivals are on their mettle! How do they 
proceed to act ? Apparently we are to find their answer in 
such stories as the woman who anointed the head of Jesus, 
Blind Bartimeeus, and the Song of the Children at the 
Triumphal Entry. Jesus is made to commend these agents, 
and in this way to set His seal upon the Jewish honours dear 
to the Apostolic sect. The implication is that the persons 
mentioned in these stories: are not historical figures ; they are 
literary stalking-horses. Every reader, of course, must form 
his own opinion. I can only ask if Strémholm has not 
endorsed a remote conceivability. Why presume that the 
Anointing betokens “the royal anointing as King of the 
Jews ” ?—a suggestion for which the passage (Mark xiv. 38ff) 
provides not a tittle of evidence. Why cite the Bartimeus 
story, when in it Jesus says not a word of approbation con- 
cerning the beggar’s cry ? Of the three stories only in the 
case of the children does He accept the homage rendered, and 
in this case, if the historical character of the detail is sus- 
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pected, the known tendencies of the First Evangelist supply 
a sufficient explanation; there is no reason to assume 
sectarian rivalry. 

With all willingness to find in Professor Strémholm’s 
treatment “‘ the method of a trained scientific investigator,” 
I find it impossible to concede this claim. No other con- 
clusion seems open when we find Matt. xi. 18 (“ For John 
came neither eating nor drinking,” etc.) described as a 
Stephanist defence of the use of sacramental wine against 
the Apostolic sacrament of bread and fish ; or when Matt. vii. 
6 (Pearls before swine) and Matt. x. 27 (Secrecy in times past) 
are taken as evidence pointing to the existence of the Apos- 
tolic sect as a secluded circle with no propagandist interest ; 
or when Luke ix. 54ff (Fire from heaven) is expounded as a 
Stephanist attack on the narrow-mindedness of the rival 
congregation. These and other critical flights are best 
explained as examples of the extravagances into which we 
are inevitably betrayed if we approach the New Testament 
with presuppositions derived from the study of religious epics. 
The price seems heavy if Dr Strémholm is to be followed. 
For I cannot for a moment accept his easy assurance that 
the loss entailed by his hypothesis consists chiefly of ‘‘ some 
fantastic and meaningless stories,” together with “ certain 
honours claimed for him, such as Messiah, King of Judah, 
etc.”’ If his method is valid, we can never cherish the com- 
forting thought that “all that is really valuable ” remains. 
Like the material that has perished, the residue is easily 
capable of being dissolved, and we are left finally with a 
historical nescience which finds no room even for the 
Stephanists and the Apostolic sect. 

It is only fair to add that Professor Strémholm states a 
stronger case when he turns away from the hypothesis of 
sectarian controversy, as he does in his second article, and 
considers the manner in which certain stories may have 
arisen. Thus, he finds a fruitful source of error in the pre- 
valence of “ apparition-stories.” Briefly and cryptically 
recorded, these stories were misunderstood by Mark who has 
made of them “ frames for entirely new episodes, creations of 
his own.” Stated in so crude a form, the suggestion is open 
to formidable objections ; it lays far too much responsibility, 
both for stupidity and creativeness, at the door of Mark. On 
the other hand, the hypothesis that such a story as the 
Walking on the Water originated in a psychical experience 
is one that has frequently been mooted, and cannot be ruled 
out from discussion. The area, however, within which such 
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explanations are debatable seems to me a restricted one, 
whereas Strémholm is prepared to carry his suggestion to 
incredible lengths. Thus, he derives the story of Peter’s 
Denial from an earlier apparition-story in which Peter 
doubted the reality of his vision of Jesus until cock-crow. 
This, I would suggest, is a case of explaining the obvious by 
the obscure. 

Interesting as Strémholm’s discussion of apparition- 
stories is, it is largely of the nature of an addendum to his 
main argument, and to this we must now return. 


III. 


The next topic for discussion is the New Testament 
evidence which is thought to point to the “ concordat.” 
Here, I imagine, quite a number of readers would turn to 
Dr Strémholm’s second article with expectations which have 
not been realised. For example, we might have supposed 
that the treatment would follow the track well beaten by the 
feet of Tiibingen critics; in other words, that it would be 
concerned with Gal. i, ii, and the story of the Apostolic 
Council in Acts xv. What Strémholm has actually given us 
is something very different. His treatment is not more than 
the explanation of New Testament narratives in the manner 
already noted. 

Dr Strémholm claims that allusions to the union of the 
two parties fill a large place in the literature of the New 
Testament. As an example he cites John xii. 20f. Here the 
Greeks (7.e., the Stephanists) approach their leader Philip, 
who addresses himself to Andrew, the leader of the Apostolic 
party. “* The two then approach Jesus in company.’ The 
obvious weakness of this suggestion is that the story contains 
no such titles as ‘‘ Son of David” or “ Son of God”; it is 
disappointing to find that all that the Greeks say is “ Sir, we 
would see Jesus.” Again, Strémholm leaves us to discover 
for ourselves that neither party is summoned by Jesus, and 
that they do not assemble before Him. This is important 
because Strémholm cites the story as an example of this 
very thing. The only plausibility in the illustration is 
the gratuitous assumption that Philip and Andrew are the 
leaders of rival factions. A second illustration is found in 
the vocation story of John i. On the first day Jesus calls the 

1 The exegesis of John xii. 20f is immediately preceded by the words : 


“* In these accounts we often find representations of both parties summoned 
by Jesus and assembling before him ”’ (p. 54). 
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A postolic leaders, Andrew and Peter; on the second day 
Philip and Nathanael. ‘“ After some reluctance—the time 
of disunion—Nathanael approaches the Apostolic Jesus and 
greets him as Rabbi, bestowing upon him... the dis- 
tinct ve titles of both sects, ‘Son of God’ and ‘ King of 
Israel,’ thereby proclaiming the accomplished un’on.” The 
cleverness of the il ustration is manifest, but I fear it will not 
bear a close analysis. As emanating from the Apostolic 
party, the story proves too much. It actually suggests that 
Jesus foresaw the success of Stephanist missionary activity : 
‘* Before Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, 
I saw thee.” Did the spirit of sweet reasonableness carry the 
Apostolic sect so far as this? After quoting Nathanael’s 
words, Strémholm says that Jesus “at once replies by 
declaring him an Israelite in whom there is no ‘ guile’... 
that is, none of the Greek tendencies which formerly pre- 
vented the Stephanists from acknowledging Jesus as King 
of the Jews.” It seems a pity to spoil the symmetry of this 
exposition, but candour compels us to say that, in the story, 
the words of Jesus precede the confession by which Nathanael 
procla ms ‘‘ the accomplished union.” It is unfortunate for 
Strémholm that the eulogium does not follow the confession. 
I do not wish to make any capital out of his explanation of 
the word “ guile.” Nathanael, it appears, is not so helpful 
as we might wish: will Thomas prove more tractable ? 
Strémholm is hopeful when he writes: “ In John xx. we find 
Thomas playing a part parallel to that of Nathanael.” But 
did Stephanists want proof of the physical resurrection of 
Jesus ? As a Stephanist, Thomas seems to have strayed into 
the wrong lobby when he says, “‘ Except I shall see . . . the 
print of the nails .. .” 

It is not surprising that Dr Strémholm turns to the 
Fourth Gospel first for the kind of evidence he seeks. Indeed, 
to obtain support from the Synoptics some very desperate 
critical expedients are necessary. A good deal is made of the 
story of the Feeding. More than once this incident has been 
treated as a sacramental meal. Strémholm accepts this view, 
and makes the further suggestion that the meal is held “ for 
the purpose of celebrating the union of the sects.” Once 
more the principal argument is the argumentum ez silentio. 
For example, Strémholm suggests that the names Philip and 
Andrew (John. vi.), absent in Mark, “‘ may have occurred there 
originally,” but “have dropped off from the manuscripts 
later on.” Again, we are not to be surprised at the absence 
of any reference to “‘ wine.” How can we expect such a 
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reference in “this obviously Apostolic version,” when the 
Apostolic sacrament consisted of bread and fish? P.eas of 
this kind can be allowed only when sufficient evidence 
remains to sustain a hypothesis of reasonable probability. 
In the present case the residue is slight enough. I suggest 
that it does not amount to more than the gratuitous assump- 
tion that the twelve baskets, the seven loaves, and the seven 
baskets represent the Twelve Apostles and the Seven Elders 
of the Stephanist party. More plausible perhaps, and yet on 
reflection less convincing still, is the argument based on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. There is a certain piquancy in 
the suggestion that the younger son wastes his inheritance of 
Jewish teaching, feeds on the husks of “ exotic mystery 
religions and Jewish-Hellenist philosophy,” and _ finally 
returns in penitence to the common home. But the exposi- 
tion comes to grief if we treat it, as Strémholm does, as the 
product of an “ Apostolic” pen. For we have to suppose 
that such a writer portrays his friends under the unlovely 
figure of the elder brother! Strémholm is ready to make 
apologetic hay of the father’s words: ‘“ All that I have is 
thine.” But what of the words “ But he was angry, and 
would not go in” ? Unaccountably, on Strémholm’s hypo- 
thesis, the elder brother drops out of the story. 

If Professor Strémholm’s “‘ Apostolic passages relating to 
the Union ” yield a scanty harvest, his “‘ Stephanist passages ” 
are hard-won gleanings. It is only in passing that he refers 
to the stories in which the Apostles receive the Holy Ghost, 
and to cases in which John the Baptist (= the Apostolic 
Jesus) confesses the Stephanist Jesus to be his superior (ef. 
John. i, 834 and, presumably, Matt. iii. 18ff). 


IV. 


Leaving the evidence of the supposed union, we turn 
finally to the chronology found in the Gospels. The fact that 
all the Gospels place the death of Jesus during the pro- 
curatorship of Pontius Pilate constitutes an obvious difficulty 
for the hypothesis under review. Dr Strémholm’s explana- 
tion is very simple: the Gospel chronology is the result of a 
misunderstanding on the part of Mark. We have seen that 
Strémholm’s suggestions seem to answer themselves when 
fully worked out ; and it may therefore repay us to consider 
how this particular suggestion appears when it is understood. 

What Mark failed to realise, we are told, was the literary 
character of the material on which he based his Gospel. He 
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did not perceive that the habit of representing Jesus, long 
after His death, as speaking in sermons and allegories was 
but a literary form. Without pleading any argument we 
have yet used, may we not ask if this ignorance on the part 
of Mark does not raise difficulties? For the most part Dr 
Strémholm disdains dates just as Lord Randolph Churchill 
despised decimals. He does date the earlier Gospels, however, 
‘‘ probably before the end of the first century.” Now, inas- 
much as he also thinks that Mark began to be known “ some 
decades after its composition,” we must assume that he 
would place the composition of the Gospel pretty much where 
traditional scholars put it, viz., the seventh decade of the 
first century. This means that the Evangelist is a con- 
temporary of Peter and Paul, unless Strémholm’s scepticism 
extends to the period when these Apostles are supposed to 
have lived. Surely Mark’s ignorance is rather culpable at 
such a time! Was the “ concordat ” so very remote ? 

Let us assume, however, that Mark did misjudge the 
character of his material; how came he to fix on Pilate and 
to describe the “ contemporary Jewish circumstances ”’ so 
accurately ? Strémholm’s suggestion is that he got the 
information from “ some Jew.” The reader may be invited 
to peruse Mark xv. in the light of this suggestion. Does the 
chapter read like the work of a writer who has misunderstood 
the nature of his manuscript material and is dependent on 
the information of an unknown Jew? The relevant pheno- 
mena include the unstrained manner in which Pilate is 
introduced ; the psychological aptness of the way in which 
the Roman governor, his soldiers, and the centurion are 
described ; the account of the method by which the death 
penalty is obtained by the priests; and, finally, the details 
of the crucifixion scene. Mark does not even tell us that 
Pilate is the “ governor,” and from the chapter we should 
never have supposed that he is introducing into early Chris- 
tian tradition the novelty of a chronological scheme. I must 
pores think that Mark’s information cannot have been so 
casual. 

But let us suppose that the error is Mark’s; how did it 
spread ? Dr Strdmholm sees no difficulties. ‘“‘ The mis- 
understanding once started, the rest followed.” It should be 
noted that Strémholm has put the difficulty at its greatest, 
for to him Mark’s Gospel was “ a private enterprise.”’ This 
opinion runs quite counter to the tendency of recent research, 
which associates the origin of the Gospels with the great 
centres of early Christianity. But let that pass. Strémholm 
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presents us with a staggering example of how fruitful the 
error of an individual may be. “ The rest” has “ followed ” 
indeed: for nineteen centuries Christendom has lived in a 
darkness pierced only in July last! But can we really think 
that the later Evangelists have passively accepted Mark’s 
mistake ? It is difficult to think so, and all but impossible 
in the case of Luke. In the third chapter of his Gospel Luke 
gives an elaborate sixfold date defining the time when John 
the Baptist began his ministry (“‘ Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar . . . ”’), and later, in the same 
chapter, he says that Jesus was “‘ about thirty years of age ” 
when He began to teach (iii. 23). He also speaks of Pilate in 
the same incidental manner followed by Mark. Moreover, in 
the body of his Gospel, he refers to Pilate and the slaughter 
of the Galileans (xiii. 1), and in xiii. 82 (pace Dr Strémholm) 
he records a reference to Herod (Antipas).' There are at 
least two reasons why we cannot trace these chronological 
details to an original ‘“ mistake” on the part of Mark. In 
the first place, they all occur in the non-Markan parts of the 
Third Gospel, and these probably had already been reduced 
to writing before the Evangelist lighted upon Mark. I 
cannot press this particular argument unduly, since the 
Proto-Luke Hypothesis, first outlined by Canon Streeter in 
the Hisspert JOURNAL in October 1921, is at present under 
debate. I can only say that I have no doubt as to its 
essential soundness, and that elsewhere * I have sought to 
discuss the hypothesis in the most scrupulous detail. There 
is a second reason, however, for trusting Luke’s chronology. 
His Preface (Luke i. 1-4) implies that he had carefully sought 
to elicit the original facts (“‘ having traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first”). In the light of this state- 
ment I decline to think that, in fixing the period of his story 
Luke was dependent upon an unhappy and erroneous guess 
on the part of Mark. According to Strémholm, Mark, more 
than anyone else, is responsible for “ the riddle of the New 
Testament.” For the reasons I have given, I fear we must 
conclude that in this contention Professor Strémholm is 
much too modest. Must we not say that all too plainly the 
riddle betrays its true origin? We might even hazard the 
conjecture that it was ‘‘ made in Sweden.” 

I have no desire that my article should be a mere arraign- 
ment of Strémholm’s hypothesis, and have rigorously sup- 

1“ That fox”; cf. also viii. 8, xxiii. 7ff. 


* In Behind the Third Gospel ; A Study of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis 
(Oxford, 1926). 
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pressed the tendencies to impatience which not a few readers 
will feel. For Dr Strémholm has done us a service in drawing 
our attention to an inquiry too little pursued in Great 
Britain, viz., the question of the influences which have 
affected the form of New Testament narratives and dis- 
courses. This Formgeschichte criticism is being vigorously 
pursued in Germany, and also in France and America. In 
some of its aspects the problem has been faced by British 
scholars. It is recognised, for example, that in such early 
centres of Christianity as Jerusalem, Czsarea, Antioch, Rome, 
and Ephesus the primitive communities were distinguished 
by characteristic sympathies and opinions, and that these 
have left their mark upon the canonical Gospels. Thus, it 
is by no means uncommon to meet with the suggestion that 
such passages as Mark xiii. 5ff, Matt. v. 17-20, xvi. 18ff and 
XXvill. 19 have been “‘ coloured ” by the beliefs of those who 
have preserved them. In the case, moreover, of the Fourth 
Gospel, we are learning to ask how far its discourses represent 
sayings of Jesus, reinterpreted after long reflection, and re- 
shaped by the growing experience of the Evangelist and his 
age. These are difficult and delicate inquiries, and it is not 
surprising that they have not yet been pursued in any com- 
prehensive or sufficient manner. The exaggerations of those 
who are obsessed by the possibilities of the newest forms of 
Criticism will serve a useful purpose if they recall us to this 
task. And in projecting it British scholarship has a sovereign 
advantage in the conviction, hard-won after decades of 
patient research, that the Gospels are at the bottom historical 
documents. The intellectual process involved in the sayings 
and narratives which present difficulties is not one which 
begins in the air; it takes its rise in a real knowledge of Jesus 
and His teaching, preserved substantially in the Synoptic 
Gospels, very large tracts of which are entirely free from 
apologetic and controversial interests. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


KEIGHLEY. 
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THE CURE D’ARS. 
Mrs LIVEING. 


No one would visit Ars for its own sake—a dull village in 
dull, flat country. Nor would one visit for its own sake the 
great modern basilica which bulges out from the little 
country church, grand though it is within. But we would 
gladly go to duller places for the sake of the man who lies 
within it—Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney, the Curé d’Ars, 
who transformed the humble calling of the country curé into 
sainthood, who died in the wretched four-roomed cottage by 
his tiny church, and who now lies in the costly shrine of the 
great church built in his honour. There is nothing incon- 
gruous in these contrasts. He who was low on earth is high 
in heaven. 

The life of Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney may well be called 
marvellous. He came, a young man, to this country parish, 
his first and only cure of souls. . He never left it, save on 
three occasions, to run away, and each time he was brought 
back by his parishioners in triumph, bells ringing, people 
kneeling at his feet. He had had so little education that it 
was with difficulty that he attained the priesthood. He 
failed in his examinations, and his ordination was long 
delayed. Yet crowds were to flock to hear his simple words. 
When at last he was ordained and became vicaire to his 
former tutor, the authorities stipulated that he should not 
hear confessions till he knew more theology, he to whose 
confessional penitents in after years crowded, and who may 
be said to have brought more souls to God through the 
sacrament of penance than any other priest. A born 
contemplative, who longed to be alone with God, he spent 
day and night in the confessional, day after day, year after 
year, giving out his whole heart to others, entering it at 
from one to two o’clock in the morning and leaving it often 
299 
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so stiff that he could scarcely walk. His scanty hours of 
sleep were haunted by demoniacal visitations, yet he was 
able to say that it was always springtime for the soul who 
lived close to God. What was the secret of this marvellous 
life, lived less than a hundred years ago, his childhood 
passed amidst the religious persecutions of the Revolution, 
when the Goddess of Reason was set up in place of Christ— 
his manhood lived through the materialism of the nineteenth 
century ? Nothing touched his pure soul, the simplicity of 
his faith. His life was the triumph of sheer holiness, com- 
bined with a most winning charm of manner, deep pity and 
tenderness for all living things, and with the undoubted 
possession of quite remarkable psychic powers. 

Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney was born in 1786, one of a 
large family and the child of God-fearing parents. His 
father was a peasant proprietor at Dardilly, a village in the 
hill country bordering on the Cevennes, and the boy grew up 
among the fields and woods, the influences of the countryside 
entering his very soul. He loved it all. “‘ How happy I 
was,” he would say in later years, ““ when I had only my 
three sheep and the old donkey to look after. Poor little 
grey donkey; he was quite thirty years old when we lost 
him. I could pray to God then as I would. I prayed like 
the water in the brook which has only to run down-hill.” 
And indeed his whole life was spent in simple love of men and 
beasts and Nature and God. Had he lived in the time of 
St Francis, the two would have drawn together, soul to soul. 
As a tiny child he prayed, setting up a little altar in the 
meadows, with a statue of our Lady, and calling the village 
children to join him. He must have had the winning power 
of attraction from his earliest childhood, for, though he was 
too little to do more than repeat “‘ Be good, be good, love 
the good God very much,” we are told that the other 
children would stand and listen to him; till the prayers, 
which never varied, became too long. 

He was born in troublous times. In the early years of 
the Revolution bands of so-called patriots went about the 
country rifling and desecrating the churches, breaking up 
the statues, cutting down the crucifixes or turning them into 
sign-posts. Churches were closed down; the priests, dis- 
guised as peasants, wandered about the countryside, hiding 
in the woods by day, at night venturing out to some friendly 
fireside, saying mass in secrecy among those who would not 
betray them. Of such were the parents of Jean Vianney. 
They took their children long distances to hear mass in 
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barns, in sheds, whenever the word was passed round that a 
priest was in the neighbourhood. The boy could not be 
confirmed till he was thirteen years old, and then in secrecy 
in a barn, with watchers stationed round to warn should 
danger threaten. Such a childhood accounts for his later 
devotion to the early Christian martyrs, whose experiences 
were thus brought home to him, and accounts also for his 
love for his child saint, Philomena, the little martyr of the 
Catacombs. 

As he grew older, though always frail in health, he took 
his full share of the farm work, and became his father’s 
right hand. In later years his knowledge of all farm matters 
won the hearts of his parishioners at Ars. They could not 
but be impressed by a man whose agricultural as well as 
spiritual advice was so well worth following. But soon the 
overpowering call to the priesthood came to the young man, 
and he followed it in spite of every obstacle: his father’s 
opposition, his own want of learning, even conscription was 
to hinder him ; he, the last man to be a soldier, was ordered 
to the wars. His younger brother finally took his place, and 
at last, after years of trial, and not till he was thirty-one, 
did he realise the hope of his life—to be curé of a country 
parish, the Curé d’Ars. ‘* You will find no love of God in 
Ars; you have got to put some in,” the vicar-general wrote 
to him in 1817 when notifying him of his appointment. He 
could not have guessed what a mission the newly ordained 
priest would carry out in that godless village. 

It took Jean Vianney six years to transform his 
parishioners from godless, careless folk who troubled little 
about religion, seldom went to mass, and when they did, slept 
or yawned through his sermons, into people who thronged 
the church on weekdays as well as Sundays and who thought 
of their loved curé as a saint, as indeed he was. He began 
by visiting each house in turn, not sitting down unless he was 
invited, but, as it were, giving the whole family his blessing. 
He was small and frail, with a large head and great forehead, 
but no one, we are told, could withstand his eyes—so piercing, 
but so full of love and tenderness. He won all hearts by 
being one of themselves, talking to them of the cattle and the 
crops, and then quite naturally, and in the same breath, of 
the goodness of God, with such conviction that he touched 
his hearers. Gradually he led them to the sacraments, 
gathering the women into a guild of the Rosary, the men 
into a confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. There was 
no more drunkenness, no more swearing in Ars; men 
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and women prayed in the little church all through the 
week. 

His people could not but see in their curé a man such as 
they had never dreamed of. He rose at two o’clock in the 
morning, said his office, then at four o’clock said mass, 
catechised the children, and stayed in the little sacristy 
praying and meditating till midday. In the first days of 
his ministry at Ars he only took three meals a week. In 
later years, and when he was giving himself out day and 
night, he took more food, but his meals consisted only of a 
little bread and milk varied by a few watery potatoes, and 
occasionally, as a treat, a pancake. He visited in the 
cottages through the afternoon, said the evening prayer, and 
prayed and meditated till late at night, often falling asleep 
on his knees before the crucifix—“ like a little dog asleep at 
his master’s feet,” as he said of himself. His perseverance 
and his sanctity did what others failed to do. ‘“‘ Have you 
done all that you might ? ” he said to a neighbouring priest 
who complained that he could do nothing with his people. 
‘““Have you prayed, have you fasted, have you done 
penance ? ” 

These were probably his happiest years. He loved and 
was loved by his people; he could beautify his church, he 
could spend hours in contemplation. He could even help 
in the building of his orphanage, carrying the stones with his 
own hands. But his fame was growing. He had helped in 
missions in the neighbouring villages, and those who went to 
him as a confessor were so impressed with his extraordinary 
powers that they returned to him again and again. For he 
had the true spiritual intuition in a remarkable degree. He 
could read men’s hearts like a book, tell them secrets known 
to themselves alone, lay his hand on their spiritual troubles 
as a physician diagnoses disease. Soon inns had to be built 
at Ars to accommodate the pilgrims, and post-chaises were 
run. Some years later, when the report of miracles spread, 
the crowds increased to such an extent that a special service 
of boats was started on the Saone from Lyons to Ville- 
franche, the nearest town to Ars. The Curé d’Ars had 
become famous; pilgrims came to him not from France 
only, but actually from England, Italy and Spain. Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Monseigneur de Ségur, and the cele- 
brated preacher, the Abbé Comballot, were among those 
who came to see for themselves the marvellous attrac- 
tion exercised by this humble country priest. The great 
Lacordaire preached in the tiny village church, Napoleon 
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sent him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He began to 
hear confessions at one o’clock in the morning, for people 
waited all night; at half-past six he said mass and then 
blessed the chaplets and medals given to him. After his 
scanty meal of bread and milk he returned to the confessional 
till eleven o’clock, when he gave a short address or catechised 
his hearers. At noon he dined off bread and milk and 
potatoes, and then would go to the house of the missioners 
to deal with his letters. For by this time Ars had become 
a centre for diocesan missions, and the curé now had a 
vicaire to help him in his parish. No sooner did he leave his 
church than he was beset by crowds, some gathered out of 
curiosity, some trying to cut off a scrap from his soutane, 
even a lock of his hair. The crowd would follow him as he 
entered the house even of a sick person. But they were not 
always so importunate, and he was often seen to walk the 
length of the village street between two rows of pilgrims on 
their knees. He was amazed at his extraordinary popularity. 
He saw his own portrait hawked about the village, and 
laughed. ‘“ They sell me and hang me for a halfpenny,” 
he said. 

He looked upon it all as a heavy cross,. but he had com- 
passion on the crowds who followed him, as they followed 
Christ along the shores of Galilee, and blessed them, speaking 
to them of the love of God. He would return to the church 
and hear confessions up to half-past seven in the evening, 
when he entered the pulpit to say the evening prayers, 
which those who heard him never forgot. Then he supped, 
went to bed, and tried to gain three or four hours’ sleep. 
But here began his nightly troubles, the mysterious visita- 
tions of the evil spirit who haunted him for years. He 
heard voices shouting, doors banging, furniture thrown about, 
noises making it impossible to sleep. Once even his bed 
was set on fire. At first he thought he was the victim of 
practical jokes, but the disturbances and noises were un- 
accountable, and he became so certain that they were 
a demon’s work that he gave his foe the name of Grapin, and 
then took him as a matter of course. When once he quitted 
his parish for a mission, and slept in a house with other 
priests, they too were roused by extraordinary noises, and 
going to the curé found him fast asleep. “It is all right,” 
he said: “I know all about it. He is giving you a turn 
instead of me.” It seems useless to speculate on the 
mysterious phenomenon. The Curé d’Ars lived close to the 
supernatural world, as most of us do not. The visitations 
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bear a marked resemblance to the extraordinary experiences 
of the Wesley family, so vividly described in Southey’s Life 
of John Wesley, and like them have never been explained. 
M. Vianney, good, humble man, attributed the visitations to 
his own sins, and when his mission helpers remonstrated 
with him, and told him that they were not troubled with 
visits from the devil, he would reply gently: ‘‘ Ah, no, but 
then you are very good.” 

But if he was plagued by his own special demon, he was 
comforted by his own special saint. In 1839 he made the 
acquaintance of a lady who had been cured of disease by 
praying at the shrine of St Philomena, a child saint, a 
Christian martyr of the fourth century, whose bones had been 
found in the Catacomb of St Priscilla. She gave him a relic 
of the little saint, and the curé made her his own. He had 
always loved the early Christian martyrs—they brought 
back the scenes of his own childhood, and he could picture 
their sufferings. He loved children with all his heart, and 
this child, martyred at thirteen years old, became for him 
an emblem of all that is pure and beautiful. Moreover, she 
had been neglected, and he would make her known. He 
dedicated to her the new chapel which he had added to his 
church ; he had recourse to her intercession in all his diffi- 
culties, and attributed to her the exorcisms and miracles 
which others would have attributed to his own sanctity. 
For miracles happened. Many may be accounted for by his 
clairvoyance, as when he bade the pilgrim from Lyons 
““Go back at once; your house is on fire.” But the one 
which made him more than ever famous was vouched for 
by the whole parish—the miracle of the filling of the empty 
loft. 

He had started an orphanage, secured a house which he 
called La Providence, and took in children of every age. 
The funds were often low, and sometimes they even ran 
short of food. On one occasion the larder was empty ; 
only a few handfuls of corn remained in the loft. M. 
Vianney this time had recourse to St Francois Regis—he 
prayed to him all night. In the morning the directress of 
the orphanage came to tell him there was nothing more to 
give the children. M. Vianney replied by going to the loft. 
He was followed by his servant: he pushed open the door ; 
the loft was full. In the twinkling of an eye the whole 
village had heard of the marvel and came running to see. 
The fame of the miracle spread far and wide and enhanced 
his reputation throughout the country. 
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But he had detractors as well as admirers. Some of his 
fellow clergy were jealous of the shabby old priest, who 
practised such austerities and who drew away their flocks 
from them. They scoffed at what they thought was his 
want of learning; the curé himself, in his deep humility, 
always lamented his ignorance, and his self-effacement they 
could not understand. They actually sent in a petition to 
the bishop against him. Fortunately the Bishop of Belley 
was a man of discernment, and reproved them sternly. 
“M. Vianney,” he said, “is a saint whom we should 
admire and imitate.” In the end the patience, sweetness, 
and humility of the man disarmed his colleagues, and the 
time came when the whole diocese acknowledged his sanctity. 

But there were other critics, and they fastened on the 
conduct of his orphanage, in which they doubtless could 
pick holes. For, in spite of the miracle, the community 
lived from hand to mouth, and the curé always took in more 
children than he had room for. His orphans, too, had no 
uniform, and their clothing was an offence to tidy French 
eyes. Here the bishop interfered, and at his request the curé 
made over his children to the Sisters of St Joseph, who gave 
up the orphanage, but kept on his school, which still flourishes. 
The curé, grieved to the heart, but acquiescent, started a 
school for his village boys and thus was consoled. 

His fame as a confessor continued to the end. By the 
year 1850, according to the accounts, at least 20,000 persons 
a year were coming to Ars, and it is reckoned that during 
his whole apostolate he must have brought more than half 
a million souls to God. The little church was packed day 
and night with those who waited for him. He knew by his 
wonderful instinct the souls who needed him most, and 
would at times come out of the confessional, go up to someone 
he had never seen, and bid him come. He could tell his 
penitents details of their past lives which they had forgotten, 
or did not mean to confess. No man, least of all a poor 
country priest, could have attracted such crowds to an 
out-of-the-way village, and to the confessional, had his 
spiritual gifts not been of a quite extraordinary nature. 
And through it all he preserved the same humility, the same 
simple piety, the same exquisite charm of holiness. 

His marvellous powers of endurance gave way at last. 
Three times he had tried to leave his post, feeling he could 
hold out no longer; three times his parishioners had 
searched him out and brought him back. His cure of souls 
had lasted forty years. He was seventy-three, and knew his 
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work was over. The summer of 1859 was intensely hot in 
southern France. The sun beat down on the little church, 
where the curé spent sixteen hours a day in the confessional, 
as was his wont. 

He dragged himself there and back, so weak that he 
could no longer stand to give his simple addresses, but on 
July 29th, on getting back to the presbytery, he dropped in 
his chair completely exhausted, saying: “I can do it no 
longer.”” He consented to have a mattress on his bed, and 
lay on it for a few days, passing peacefully away on August 4th, 
surrounded by sorrowing friends, and thinking of others to 
the last. Even when the flies settled on his face and they 
tried to fan them off, he bade them stop. ‘ Don’t drive 
away my poor flies,” he said. 

His funeral was followed by thousands of sorrowing 
pilgrims, many of whom had spent the night in and around 
the church. More than 300 priests followed his coffin. 
The Bishop of Belley preached the sermon to the crowds 
outside the church. It ended with the words, “ This life 
has been a standing miracle and a marvellous witness to Thy 
love and power, O God.” Pius [X. pronounced him Vener- 
able. Leo XIII. promulgated the decree recognising the 
heroicity of his virtues, and Pius X. proclaimed him Blessed. 
Finally in 1925 Pius XI. issued the decree for his canonisa- 
tion, St Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney, patron saint of all 
parish priests. 

And now his body lies in the splendid shrine in the 
sanctuary of St Philomena—his dear little saint, as he 
had always called her. He lies there in his priestly vest- 
ments, the wax effigy which covers his head a faithful 
portrait of his emaciated and saintly features. He lies there 
with all the honour due to the meek and humble of heart ; 
in heaven he stands bearing his sheaves with him, the 
numberless souls whom he had brought to God. But as we 
kneel in the little church, unaltered since his death, we seem 
to see the venerable figure of the Curé d’Ars passing down 
the aisle, going up to the little reading desk where he poured 
out his soul in those daily addresses, or coming out of the 
confessional and beckoning to one or other to follow him in. 
He made men love the sacrament of penance. He lived so 
close to God that he understood His mercy to the sinner. 
He had lived the life our Saviour lived as nearly as it is 


given to any man to follow God. 
SUSAN LIVEING. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A CRITICAL 
APPRECIATION. 


F. J. R. HENDY, M.A., 


Director, University Department for the Training of Teachers, Oxford. 


OnE of the greatest disadvantages under which English 
education labours at the present time is the lack of standards, 
criteria, reasoned and balanced criticism. And in no direc- 
tion is this deficiency more marked than in relation to the 
Public Schools. There is no lack of laudation, loudly and 
fervently expressed ; yet on the whole their prestige, social 
as well as educational, is so great that they can afford to 
enjoy rather than assert their supremacy. On the other 
hand, they are often ignorantly and stupidly assailed. But 
of reasoned critical appreciation there has been little; few 
have set out to discuss their real value as a form of educa- 
tion, or as a social and a national asset. In any such dis- 
cussion it is as necessary to weigh the defects as the qualities 
of the system: to ask, not merely what benefits it has con- 
ferred upon those who have bcen educated under it, but 
whether there are not inherent weaknesses as well as merits, 
and what has been its effect upon the education of the nation 
as a whole. 

One may accept without demur all, or almost all, that is 
commonly urged in its favour. It is a great system inherit- 
ing a great tradition. It commands, in the shape of endow- 
ments fees and gifts, vast material resources: it has there- 
fore been able to express itself in an environment worthy of 
its aims; in ample grounds and playing fields, in buildings 
almost always impressive and dignified, sometimes beautiful 
and inspiring. For the same reason it has been able to 
attract as masters men of great ability and attainment, of 
high character and good social standing; while in the past 
307 
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its connection with the Church has brought in such men as 
Butler, Arnold, Temple, Thring, and has created a tradition 
of moral and spiritual distinction as a necessary element in 
the character of a great Head Master. Thus, while the status 
and often the character of the teacher has in most countries 
been low and obscure, in England there has long been at 
least one branch of the profession that could draw upon the 
best elements, social and intellectual, the nation could afford, 
and which included men comparable in all ways with the 
most eminent in the other great professions. 

Great results often follow from trivial and accidental 
causes. The Public Schools in their present form grew up 
largely owing to the fact that they attracted boarders from a 
distance, and what was at first the mere accident of residence 
gradually became the basis of an educational ideal. How 
far this important result was due to the astuteness of the 
Public School Master in extracting from the British parent 
fees for the provision of beef and bread and butter which 
could never have been wrung from him for education alone, 
it might not be profitable to inquire. However this may be, 
it was out of these elements that the system as we know it 
has been welded by the great Head Masters of the last 
hundred years: mainly, I believe, by Butler of Shrewsbury, 
Arnold and Thring. 

The two great intrinsic merits of the Public Schools, 
undeniable by the most hostile critic, are, first, that they 
are non-local, bringing together boys from all parts of the 
country and from the most varied social and industrial sur- 
roundings. Second, and more important still, being Board- 
ing Schools, they take over the whole life of the boy, his whole 
development, physical, intellectual and moral. A boy leaves 
the small and intimate home society—often at a very early 
age, for the Preparatory School must now be accepted as an 
integral part of the Public School system—to enter a larger 
community, highly organised, with a strong and well-deve- 
loped corporate sense, often, if we take into account all its 
elements, of a higher tone, social and moral, than that which 
prevails in the home he has left. In this sense at least the 
Public School must always be admitted to embody the very 
type and ideal of all education. It regards education as the 
development, not merely of the intellect, but of the whole 
endowment and capacity, of the whole life of the boy as a 
human being: it sets out to make of him “ all that he has 
it in him to become.” It commands the whole environment 
and adapts it to this end: it realises that education in its 
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essence is, not being taught subjects in a class-room, but the 
living of a life. 

These, I take it, are the two main characteristics which 
distinguish it from the Day School. But there are one or 
two other results of the system which are, perhaps, worthy 
of mention. In no country is so much unpaid public work, 
political, social and philanthropic, done by the well-to-do 
classes as in England, and it may be questioned whether so 
much would be possible but for a system of education which 
enables parents to entrust the bringing up of their children 
so largely to others, to a class of trained educators who, as a 
rule, are not unworthy of the trust. Again, in a Boarding 
School a boy counts for one and no more than one: he stands 
upon his own feet, stands or falls by his own qualities, and 
must sink or swim according to his own powers in a com- 
munity which is probably as shrewd a test of quality as any 
in the world. It is therefore a milieu admirably adapted to 
develop independence of character, decision, self-reliance, the 
capacity to look after yourself and keep your end up under 
any circumstances. And these are just the qualities most 
required in the youth of an imperial people that must send 
out year after year numbers of its best, to eolonise, to lead, 
to rule, and to inspire. Again, it means much for a boy that 
his Education should be associated with a great and inspiring 
institution singularly well adapted to kindle his imagination, 
and the resulting esprit de corps is, in consequence, excep- 
tionally strong and lasting. 

All this and much more might be said in praise of the 
Public Schools ; but it is only one side of the question. Are 
there no weaknesses inseparable from these great qualities ? 
Has the system been as beneficial to the nation as to the 
classes by which it has mainly been supported ? What has 
been its effect upon the Education of the country as a 
whole ? 

In the first place, there is the whole question of the 
Boarding School versus the Day School. Is the true ideal of 
education a system in which the school and the home are 
separate, almost isolated institutions, under which a boy 
leaves his home at the age of eight or nine and for ten years 
or so, embracing the whole of his adolescence, spends three- 
fourths of the year at school, where he is merely a unit, a 
member of a community, indeed, but rather a citizen among 
citizens than a member of what might almost be called the 
biological unit of the human family, largely cut off from the 
closest and most intimate of human ties? It is a good thing 
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for boys and girls to acquire the habit of independence, but 
is it a good thing that they should be forced into it at so 
early an age? Is there not something in the contention that 
the Boarding School habit tends to impair the family as the 
organic social unit, to create a special kind of selfishness ? 
The school largely takes the place of the family; the boy 
“* carries all his cares under his own hat ”’: the constant give 
and take, the subtle camaraderie which grows up between 
brothers and sisters who have lived all their lives under the 
same roof, are lost. I once spent two successive summer 
holidays in close contact, the first, with the children of a 
family who had all been educated at Boarding Schools; the 
second, with those of a similar family, equally cultured and of 
the same social standing, who had been brought up at home. 
The first had an easy superiority in manners, in savoir faire, 
perhaps in savoir vivre, but in the finer and more solid quali- 
ties which make for a healthy social life the second was, I 
was convinced, the more valuable product. 

Again, it may be doubted whether, with regard to one of 
the special problems of adolescence, it is a good thing that a 
boy should live through practically the whole of this period 
in a society almost entirely male. It is of course beyond the 
power of any system to eliminate this particular danger ; 
the question is whether under Boarding School conditions it 
does not take a peculiarly objectionable form. Sentiment 
and the tenderer emotions, to say nothing of the grosser 
instincts, cannot be suppressed; in a purely male society 
they tend to seek expression in perverted and therefore 
unhealthy sentiment, not infrequently in more serious and 
more overt forms. There is no educational problem on which 
it is more fallacious to dogmatise, but it is necessary to point 
out the special form of the difficulty in the Public School. In 
my opinion it is, as a point in the argument, far too lightly 
dismissed. 

If the Boarding School brings special dangers to the boy, 
what of the parent and the master? The bringing up of a 
family is a liberal education. Family responsibilities are both 
a steadying and an elevating influence, with which society 
can ill afford to dispense. Is it desirable that parents should 
be able to throw them so largely upon a professional class of 
child-rearers? Is not the true idea of education the co- 
operation of the parent and the expert—the parent with his 
intimate knowledge, his vital interest, his unceasing watch- 
fulness and affection, the schoolmaster with his special know- 
ledge, experience and skill? I believe the future of Educa- 
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tion lies very largely in the systematic development of this 
co-operation, and, if I am right, the future lies rather with 
the Day School than with the Boarding School. True, there 
is much more co-operation between the parent and the Public 
School Master than there was twenty years ago, but there 
cannot be much personal communication when parents live 
at a distance, while the House Master shows no inordinate 
eagerness to add to his already absorbing duties the uneasy 
task of educating his parents. 

Again, for intimate and successful co-operation the school- 
master must be a real expert: he must have assimilated and 
must bring to bear upon his task the best thought and experi- 
ence of the past and of the present; but it is notorious that 
the Public School Master rarely possesses this knowledge. 
His life is a ceaseless round of rather feverish activity 
which leaves little time for thought. If he had nothing 
but his teaching to think of he would still find the day 
none too long for preparing his lessons, thinking out his 
problems, stimulating and testing the work of his pupils, 
learning to know them as individuals, keeping abreast of the 
new knowledge of his subject and of the educational thought 
of the day. But in fact these duties are but the simplest, 
the most straightforward, the easiest part of his task. He is 
not there merely to teach, but to rule and inspire a com- 
munity, to keep its tone and conduct sweet and sound, to 
make its life a real preparation for the wider life to come. 
The true test of his quality will be not so much the measurable 
results of his teaching as the moral and social condition of his 
house, the character and the after-life of his boys. With 
what conscientious purpose, with what self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, the Public School Master usually gives himself to his 
task is well known; and “ good wine needs no bush.” The 
question that arises is, rather, whether such conditions are 
compatible with the finest educational work. In no sort of 
work is there greater need for ceaseless thought, for constant 
revision of ideals and purposes, for thinking ahead ; and at 
the same time for keeping touch with the outside world ; for, 
lacking this, the schoolmaster rapidly becomes a peculiarly 
irritating kind of pedant. But the Public School Master has 
little time for thought, and often little inclination. The fine 
tradition he inherits, the great prestige he enjoys, his absorb- 
ing occupations, his ignorance of educational history and 
educational thought, all tend to blind him to the primary 
necessity of thinking ceaselessly. During the term he is 
usually occupied when other men are free; he has_no half- 
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holidays or week ends, often no evenings: he gets his holi- 
day altogether in a lump, as a sort of deferred pay at the end 
of the term; and it is no wonder if, too often, he becomes 
almost completely absorbed in the limited life of the school, 
and if, like Mr A. C. Benson’s colleague, when he goes away 
for the holidays, he packs but two books in his portmanteau, 
upon the twin arts of golf and bridge. 

There are many other not unimportant considerations 
which can only be mentioned, without discussion. The 
Public Schools are and must remain class schools, the schools 
of a class that can afford to spend some £200 a year on the 
education of a single child. And the fact is not affected by 
the provision through scholarships and other endowments 
for poorer members of the same class. It is greatly 
aggravated by the fact that the class concerned is to-day 
based merely upon wealth, whereas until fifty or sixty years 
ago, and earlier, in the days of Tom Brown, the Public 
Schools were used almost exclusively by a class which, 
though necessarily well-to-do, was bound together by common 
social traditions and ideas, by a common code of manners 
and morals, and whose sons were destined for the same rather 
limited range of occupations and responsibilities. 

Again, the Public School is not merely a place of educa- 
tion; it is a great business concern which must be made to 
pay. It has no monopoly, like the Day School, of a parti- 
cular locality. It must attract its boys from all parts of the 
three kingdoms. This, I think, has tended to encourage very 
large schools: there are few which have been able to keep to 
the limit of size originally laid down for them as educationally 
desirable. And it has led to the necessity of adding to the 
already exacting list of the qualifications of a good Head 
Master the gift of numbers, the power to impress parents, and 
keep the School full—a gift which has sometimes been found 
separable from other gifts of more fundamental Educational 
significance. 

The failure of the Public School to create in its average 
product an interest in the things of the mind, might seem an 
accidental and curable weakness. But it is due in part at 
least, I believe, to the conditions of Boarding School life. 
Partly because he is so rarely a student of education, partly 
because, in spite of great reforms, he is still so much under the 
influence of tradition, partly because his moral responsi- 
bilities lie so heavy upon him, the Public School Master tends 
to concentrate upon producing a “ good fellow.” He is apt 
to be misled by the false distinction between intelligence and 
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character, to be satisfied with a narrow and superficial view 
of what character is. When we hear it said of a boy that he 
is “‘a good Public School type’ we know what to expect. 
We expect, and we get, much that is of great value; but we 
do not expect, and we do not get, any considerable intellec- 
tual interest or attainment. In one of the most important 
results of education of every type the Public School is often, 
it must be confessed, something very like a failure. 

But the most doubtful of all the results that have fol- 
lowed from the establishment of the Public School system 
seems to me to be that it has divided the stream of English 
education into two separate branches, and has_ thus 
tended to make it a disintegrating social force. English 
education might be likened to a river that divides 
as it enters a great city. On the one, the minor branch, is 
concentrated all the wealth and charm and beauty of the 
place, its towers and palaces and temples, while the main 
stream flows on with diminished force and volume through 
the smoke and grime of the working quarters, amidst fac- 
tories and workshops, the countless dreary dwellings of the 
poor, the murk of slums. Upon a few schools at the top has 
been concentrated far too much all that is beautiful and 
venerable and inspiring in English education, together with 
a very disproportionate amount of material resources. The 
existence of the Public Schools has withdrawn from the 
national system as a whole the interest of two very important 
classes: the well-to-do, who can and do give large sums to 
institutions in which they are interested ; and the large class of 
comparatively poor professional men, who care most for educa- 
tion, who understand it best, and who are ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices to send their sons to a Public School. How 
different might our local schools have been had they been the 
schools of all classes, had the resources and the interests, ma- 
terial and spiritual, which have been lavished upon the Public 
Schools, been at the service of what are really, in a larger sense, 
the schools of the nation. How great are these material re- 
sources may be gathered from a few figures. One of the newer 
Public Schools, whose numbers have never greatly exceeded 
200, raised £96,000 for its memorial of the Great War. Another, 
of much the same size, had, during the thirty years before the 
war, raised £160,000 for the improvement of the school build- 
ings. I once saw in a single day before the war the new 
chapels built by three Public Schools at a cost of little less 
than £100,000. 

The last character in which I wish to appear is that of a 
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devil’s advocate pressing for a verdict against the Public 
Schools. I only maintain that any critical judgment of them 
must take account of, and in my opinion record against them, 
the considerations here brought forward. It will not do to 
look at their merits alone. That they should be subjected to 
searching criticism is desirable and necessary on more grounds 
than one. First, in the interests of the schools themselves. 
They hold a predominant position without serious rival in 
English education; they enjoy enormous power and pres- 
tige ; and uncriticised eminence is as dangerous to morals as 
irresponsible power. A partial and indulgent self-criticism is 
no substitute for an impartial external judgment. But criti- 
cism is also desirable because it suggests the possibility of a 
new type of school which, while embodying most of the best 
elements of the Public School, might avoid its dangers. 

Criticism of the Public School amounts in substance to this, 
that it aims very high, and that its success depends upon con- 
ditions which it is very difficult to secure, upon the happy co- 
operation of a number of important elements, each of which 
must, for efficiency, be at its best. 

When a boy leaves his home for a Public School his wel- 
fare depends mainly upon four influences, his Head Master, 
his Housemaster, his Teachers and especially his Form 
Masters, and, finally, the boy society in which he finds him- 
self. These constitute his whole environment, and from it 
there is no escape. It is not easy to secure that all these 
influences shall be of the best. The difficulty of finding Head 
Masters endowed with all the qualifications necessary in the 
ruler of a great school is well known, and the rather frequent 
appointments in recent years of College Tutors as Head 
Masters seem to suggest that the schools are not throwing 
up in sufficient numbers men of the right stamp. First-rate 
teachers of subjects are not altogether easy to get, and the 
Public School Master, especially the Form Master, should be 
much more than a good teacher. The Housemaster is the 
pivot of the whole, and the perfect Housemaster is found 
only in those rare individuals in whom the virtues peculiar to 
youth and age appear to be combined. The Housemaster’s 
duties and responsibilities are a heavy, sometimes almost a 
crushing, burden, and there are few, even when the age of 
retirement is fixed low, who can maintain to the end the 
standard of their best years. Nor, again, is the selection of 
the Housemaster from the junior staff an easy matter. Those 
by seniority next on the list for promotion are not always the 
most fit; selection by merit is essential where so serious a 
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trust is involved, but it means, for the staff, uncertainty as to 
prospects, and uncertainty whether the next Head Master will 
be bound by the pledges of his predecessor. The Head Master 
of one of the most famous of the more modern Public Schools, 
a man of the strongest personality, once told me that he 
found himself so tied by the pledges of his predecessor, which 
he felt bound to honour, that only once during all the years 
of his Head Mastership was he able to appoint a man of 
his own choice. And a mistaken choice may mean something 
like disaster for several generations of boys. 

Finally, there is the boy society, the most subtle and most 
penetrating influence of all, from which no boy can escape, 
day or night, for periods of three months at a time; a society 
of which the members are inexperienced, immature, and 
which changes, is often radically transformed, by the leaving 
of a few boys at the top in every year. Thus the Public 
School is a delicately poised, highly complicated organism 
which depends for efficiency upon the co-operation of a 
number of vital elements ; but both the elements themselves 
and their smooth working together it is difficult, and in- 
creasingly difficult, to secure. A boy who is fortunate enough 
to enter a Public School where all these conditions are ful- 
filled receives something of priceless value: a Public School 
education at its best and for the best boys is probably at 
least as good an education as the world has yet seen. Yet 
the Public School is, perhaps, but rarely seen at its best ; 
and in its mediocrity it is very doubtful whether it is worth 
the enormous cost; whether, when every consideration is 
weighed, there is a sufficient balance to credit. Of the system 
at its worst, where there is serious failure in any one of the 
vital elements, one can only say, corruptio optimi pessima. 

Nevertheless the Public School system is here to stay. It 
is deeply rooted not only in our educational, but in our social 
system, and will last as long as it endures. 

Nor, in spite of its tendency to self-absorption, is it an 
isolated system. It has influenced in many indirect ways the 
whole educational field. The staffs of the Public Schools 
furnish Head Masters for schools of other types. Assistant 
Masters, Inspectors, Administrators of education throughout 
the country and the Empire, are often Public School men, 
imbued by Public School ideals. The men who created and 
who administer our system of Elementary Education have 
almost all been men of this type. 

Yet there is one direction in which it is surprising that the 
Public School influence has not been more decisive ; that is, in 
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the form and aims of the ordinary Secondary Day School. In 
spite of Public School influences it is still far too often 
merely a collection of class-rooms surrounded by a small 
playground, with a’ playing field, usually very inadequate in 
size, at a more or less inconvenient distance. Yet the Public 
School idea is in many of its characteristics eminently adapt- 
able to the Day School. The true ideal of the Day School is 
simply the Public School without its dormitories. There is 
no reason in the nature of things why the Day School should 
not, like the Public School, stand amidst its own ample 
grounds and playing fields ; why the boy should not pass his 
whole day there, between the morning and evening meal, 
going home only to sleep and for the “ week ends; ”’ or why 
the Day School should not be staffed so as to supply a senior 
contingent of ‘“‘ Housemasters” like those of the Public 
School. The Public School Housemaster, or Tutor, would 
stand in loco parentis to his boys, would be their guide, 
philosopher and friend, would act as liaison officer between 
the school and the parent, and would thus fulfil the ideal of 


education as the co-ordination of the influences of home and F 


school. 

I have said that in a sense the Public School must always 
be the very type of all true education. I believe the work of 
the future will be very largely the work of adapting the 
Public School ideal to the education of the country at large, 
to the Secondary Day School, and, I venture to say, to the 
Elementary School as well. 

To many there will seem to be one short decisive answer 
to these dreamings—the single word “ cost.” 

Iam not so sure that the answer is decisive. It is one of 
the paradoxes of English education that a parent has no 
choice but between a school at £200, or more, a year, and a 
school at, perhaps, £15 to £25. In the future it is likely that 
there will be fewer parents who can afford £200 to £300 a 
year for the education of a single child; but there are likely 
to be many more who would be willing to pay £40 or £50, or 
even £60, for a school that would be a Public School without 
the dormitories. 

But the application of Public School ideals to national 
education generally could not, of course, be met merely by 
introducing a new type of Day School at higher fees. It 
must also mean an enormously increased public expenditure. 
And to many this will seem the final word. 

I cannot accept this finality. Those who are too easily 
frightened by figures should sometimes look back upon the 
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past and lay to heart its lessons. What amount of public 
money are we spending to-day on our national system of 
education from local and national sources combined ? 
Between seventy and eighty millions a year. What were we 
spending upon these objects from public funds a hundred 
years ago? Not one farthing. In the year 1871, not much 
more than fifty years ago, the total of the national revenue 
was about equal to the amount of public money spent to-day 
upon education alone; and in 1871 the expenditure from 
the national exchequer on education was still only about 
one million. What sort of a mad fool would he have seemed 
who prophesied in 1826 that in less than a century a sum 
twice as great as the whole public revenue of that year would 
be spent out of rates and taxes upon education alone, or 
who foretold, in 1871, that in little more than fifty years we 
should be spending on education a sum equal to the whole 
of the then national revenue, and seventy or eighty times as 
great as the Exchequer contribution of that year? 

I refuse therefore to be frightened at figures. I believe 
that the same influences that have raised public expenditure 
on education from nothing to its present amount will con- 
tinue to act, and with increasing force, in the generations to 
come, as educational ideals become clearer and better defined, 
as the increase of wealth, the spread and the advance of 
civilisation, more certainly ensure the fulfilment of these 
ideals, and as the nation comes more and more to realise, as 
it is beginning to realise to-day, that the care of the rising 
generation is one of the first of national obligations, and that 
its claim must be counted among the first of the charges upon 
its revenues. 

If, as I believe, the result proves to be the firm embodi- 
ment of Public School ideals in the schools of the nation at 
large, it will, in my opinion, be the greatest of all the great 
contributions these schools have been privileged to make to 
the education of the British nation. 

F. J. R. HENDY. 


OxFORD. 





ART AND THE MODERN CITY. 
JAMES A. MORRIS, A.R.S.A. 


[The Psalmist sings of “‘ The perfection of beauty.” Socrates, himself 
in his early manhood a sculptor of the great period, and a sculptor’s son, 
taught and held to his vision of eternal goodness, eternal beauty, and 
eternal truth. Plato beheld beauty as a unit “‘ wonderful in its nature,” 
for beauty is a religion, and as above dogma as the Gospel is above 
sectarianism. So in this article beauty and art are held as complementary, 
if not also synonymous.] 


Goop breeding in art is something more than a definition— 
it is an attribute, a thing inherent which cannot be defined, 


nor yet mistaken. It is not a matter of words, but something 
that is felt as truly as are beauty and religion. If, then, it is 
accepted that good breeding is not a thing of words, is it not 
somewhat futile to write an article about anything so abstract 
and intangible—a thing, moreover, which holds as many 
facets as either beauty or religion, and about which there are 
sO many opinions, each the reflex of one’s self ? 

None the less good breeding in art, like good breeding in 
beauty and religion, has certain basic qualities which may 
be differentiated. Good breeding is never coarse, neither 
is it ostentatious ; nor can it ever be vulgar. It holds the 
qualities of reticence and quietness, alike in itself and in its 
expression ; but it is also forceful and strong. It has man- 
liness and dignity, for these go with good breeding, which, 
again, is based upon self-respect, and respect for others. 
Good breeding is sensitive and proud; it cannot sell itself, 
nor can it be acquired by money. All the money in the 
world cannot buy good breeding in the person, any more 
than in art. It cannot be put on and off as are clothes, 
neither is it subservient to the passing moods and whims of 
fashion. For none of these lesser things can good breeding 
find harbour. 

Now let us apply all this more or less abstract reasoning 
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to the practical and every-day work of art, and try to find 
out what ministers to, and also constitutes, good breeding in 
art. First of all, good work should have some quality of 
permanence; and in the rush of to-day there is so little 
possessing permanence. If, therefore, we work on anything 
we know is to be merely temporary in itself or in its use, we 
cannot put our best selves or work into it. Again—and this 
is of importance, in whatever material we use, be it clay, 
bronze, wood, stone, gold, or colour—it is never the actual 
substance itself that constitutes the essential value, but the 
work we put into or upon it. 

In our work, therefore, however halt, or lame, or im- 
perfect it may be—and we feel its imperfections most keenly 
ourselves—let us ever keep steadfastly before our eyes the 
vision of the spirit, and, holding that fast, as we hold faith 
and love, then the very limitations of our work in its material 
and scope may themselves perhaps be our greatest safeguard 
and salvation, and impose upon us that restraint which finds 
expression in those oases of silence which make life rich and 
noble. It is recorded that Pilate ‘“‘ marvelled”’ at one of 
those great silences that have thrilled the world—a silence 
imperative, because of the futility, even in a’ Roman court, 
of the apprehension of Divine utterance. So also are there 
places where the Divine in man develops and fructifies most, 
because of apparent material limitations. 

It may perhaps be useful at this point, and in order that 
we may fortify ourselves by incontrovertible examples, to 
consider for a moment two of the supreme emanations or 
embodiments of art vision, emotion, and expression, as 
manifested in two great periods of art, each the apotheosis 
in art of good breeding; one illustrated by the culminating 
achievement of a type, the other by a constellation of build- 
ings glittering in an architectural firmament. I have chosen 
architecture of deliberation, because architecture is the most 
fitting shrine and home of all the arts, and the most seemly 
temple wherein, throughout the greatest ages, they have 
found their most congenial setting and environment. 

As preface, then, we have in our own land, as in all 
Western Christendom, great cathedrals and churches which 
are the emanation and expression of ecclesiastical spiritual 
and material power. Now a cathedral is a poem and a 
prayer in one, an aspiration and an achievement—a marvel- 
lous creation in stone, spacious as the heavens, and yet in 
detail simple and beautiful as an alpine plant growing on a 
mountain side, or as flowers in a meadow or garden with the 
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glory of the woods and sky for their setting. In a cathedral 
there is the bewildering vista of nave and choir, of lesser aisles 
and chapels, of soaring aspirations vehement in amazingly 
poised vaults and roofs, pinnacles, towers, and spires. Robert 
Louis Stevenson said of a cathedral that it was his “ favourite 
mountain scenery ”; and he wondered how any man “ dared 
to lift up his voice to preach ” therein. 

The Greek canon of architecture, like the Greek canon 
of the drama, is the supreme perfection of classicism ; for 
the unfolding of the achievement of the temple, as of the 
drama, passes inevitably to its predestind end. As in the 
realm of the Fates, so in art, it calmly pursues its inexorable 
will, allowing no feeling of human weakness—at once higher 
and lower than the gods—to intrude upon its classic sense of 
absolute sequence and Olympian serenity 

To understand, then, the spirit animating the Gothic of 
the northern lands we must realise its close and inherent 
kinship to the spirit of Greek art; and in Italy sight first 
came in some Greek sarcophagi, wherein Andrea Pisano saw 
beyond the archaic Byzantine forms into the flush of life. As 
the Greek held Apollo the supreme deity of all the arts which, 
emanating from a common source, diverged only as they 
grew, so, until we ourselves recover tradition, we must for a 
time throw backward till we join hands again, link up with 
and see and know all the arts not only as one in essence, but 
the brotherhood also as indivisible. Art is as the strings of 
the violin, each yielding its own note but all tuned into 
harmony, for only thus united can music be conjured from 
so sensitive and finely strung an instrument. Segregation in 
the arts, as opposed to science where specialisation is essen- 
tial, means inevitable decadence and the searching after 
unknown gods. 

In the art of painting the Italians of the late fourteenth 
as throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries estab- 
lished their own achievement, not by segregation but by 
community ; and of the Italians it is fatuous to seek to 
affirm whether the great masters of colour were most power- 
ful in paint or in pure form, and whether they were greatest 
as architect, sculptor, or painter. Not a few were all of these, 
while some, like Leonardo and Michael Angelo, pass as con- 
structive scientists even beyond these boundaries—for science 
in its reach, also with art, touches infinity. 

So too was it in medieval times in the north and west of 
Europe, wherein men were universal indeed ; for then great 
artists and craftsmen as well as men of lesser skill, but free- 
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men all, fashioned in brotherhood their materials into form, 
scarcely realising in their joy of working the marvels their 


hands created even as their thoughts grew, and impelled, 
| and were transformed into those mighty monuments which 
' so much impress, and whose embellishment charms us 
| to-day. 


In the pagan repose and aloofness of the classic Greek we 
have seen the static calm and rest of the pillar and lintel ; 
but in the Gothic of the Middle Ages we find the living and 
undying movement of the arch and vault, surely the adjust- 
ment of poise and counterpoise in excelsis. 

Now, if the fringe of the medieval mantle has lighted upon 
or touched any of our own time, it was surely William Morris, 
for he above others had within himself much of the medizval 
spirit: loving all medisevalism because of its poetry, its 
romance, and warmth of heart. Therefore it is that Morris’s 
perception of the Psyche of the cathedral may best help us 
to realise what it was, and in part even now is, in being and 
environment. He was particularly fitted to interpret for us 
the spirit of the cathedral, for he was “ of a fellowship ” with 
it. He felt its craftsmanship, its poetic meaning, its grandeur 
and dignity of expression and utterance ; he was, moreover, 
sublimely capable of so seeing, being “‘ of a fellowship,” and, 
by the meaning and music of his words, transmitting some- 
thing of what he saw, and felt, and knew to others. ‘‘ What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to see?” seemed to be 
at once his quest and message. 

Medizvalism touched William Morris as the aloofness and 
austerity of paganism could not; and while as an artist and 
a creative artist he could not be, nor was he, blind to the pure 
beauty of its form, and line, and workmanship, yet his heart 
opened to Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer rather than to 
Homer and Virgil; to the Arthurian legend, the song of the 
troubadour, the jongleur, and to the miracle play—in a word, 
to Queen Guinevere, rather than to Helen of Troy. 

And so to Morris, as to many like-minded of northern 
Kuropean blood and temperament, the Middle Ages held the 
meridian of art. Its cathedrals and churches, great and small, 
its monasteries, castles and villages, held romance and beauty 
enough for him. In his dreams he sought to penetrate their 
secret, perchance in his work to link up again with and so 
revive their fairness, their craftsmanship, and their language 
—all, indeed, of the dormant atmosphere and beauty of a 
great and bygone day that might be re-created, rather than 
translated into the alien terms of the present industrial 
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activities. But not even William Morris, great artist as he 
was, could make the dead bones live again. 

To him a cathedral was a paradise of colour, its walls 
vivid with pictures painted thereon, its mouldings and 
carvings bright with pigments, its windows alight as with 
translucent jewels of glowing fires, staining with their pris- 
matic colours the pillars, walls and floors, nay, even the 
worshippers themselves. Its shrines and altars of oblation 
were adorned with rich fabrics, its sanctuaries ablaze with 
gifts of gold and gem. In spaciousness its vaults were as the 
very heavens, its tesselated pavements carpeted not only 
with the sweetness of grass and flowers, but with gleam- 
ing seas of colour rivalling the fairness of both earth and 
ocean. 

To Morris the old cathedrals and churches were thus living 
visions of the past—as full of music and incense as of the 
throbbing life of the medieval peoples. The dream he 
pictured and saw was one of full ceremonial, ritual, and 
gorgeous canonicals; of music, colour, and movement; of 
a great concourse of people; of the hush following the 
ecstasy when the still, small voice found utterance, and of 
the silence of the midnight vigil. In those days the cathedral 
as the church was at once the temple and the meeting-place 
of the people—the shrine of their faith and legend, the story- 
book and the picture gallery alike of rich and poor. Moreover, 
the free guildsmen and craftsmen held tenaciously by their 
guild rights, and the men who reared the cathedrals were 
neither apathetic dignitaries, nor serfs nor slaves. 

The old cathedrals were the expression of an age of faith, 
while our modern buildings are the expression of reason, and 
as reason is less noble than faith, and less inspiring, our 
present-day work suffers. Besides, the old cathedrals, like 
the skilled craftsmen of their time, grew throughout the 
sequent periods of a vigorous tradition, naturally as a tree 
or a flower grows ; while the cathedrals of to-day, anachronic, 
forced in spirit and born out of due time, the children of reason 
rather than of worship, partake somewhat of the material 
spirit animating the growth of the great palace-houses of 
business. 

To-day the altar of life is becoming more and more 
enshrined in the heart-stone, which is the hearth-stone of the 
home, rather than of the church ; for mankind ever seeks the 
more human atmosphere for the exercise of his faith. While 
the great cathedrals were the vital work, poured out with 
both hands by many generations of the sons of men, full of 
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the faith of their day and animated by its spirit, our cathe- 
drals are, alas! the work of less even than one generation— 
sometimes the conception of only one mind, perhaps the 
thought of but one man as conscious of segregation from his 
fellow craftsmen as of isolation from the spirit of the cathe- 
dral, as much because of the modern speed of building as of 
the multitude of workmen, or the dogmas of a Church 
sensitive to its growing detachment from the lives and 
interests of men. 

The old cathedrals were not, then, the grey caverns of 
echoing silences we see to-day in their widowhood, bereft of 
their bridal vesturings. In Morris’s vision there were no 
intermittent and occasional services, with few worshippers 
and thin music; neither, off service hours, was there the 
listless and sometimes somnolent verger, intoning his remem- 
bered drone of the story of the building to visitors often as 
apathetic as himself. 

Kipling, as in all things else, touches the true spirit of the 
church and cathedral builders in Hal o’ the Draft: “‘ But they 
tell me I left St. Barnabas’ a jewel—just-about-a jewel ! 
Wel-a-well! ’I'was done for and among my own people.” 
And so, truly, were the old churches done by the people and 
for the people. 

Thus in spirit was it with the men who built and enriched 
with carvings and coloured embellishments those mighty 
shrines of the past, which even to-day in their displenish- 
ment are so far above our smaller selves; for those men 
dealt with the very bones and spirit of eternal truth. In the 
time of their glory both the Greek temple and the medizval 
church held real meaning for the people, for in them was 
enduringly materialised their sense of reverence and awe. 
Built upon a sacred spot or enshrining the bones or relics of 
a saint, they held a living import; and in their faith—or, if 
you will, superstition—they were esteemed veritable places 
of healing for the nations. 

In the presence of a great temple or cathedral, surely only 
great thoughts are possible: the trivial has vanished, even 
ritual has ceased to appeal, and speech is futile whether by 
priest or worshipper. Save music, silence alone is voiceful, 
for what other can so fittingly accord with the mighty con- 
ception of a sublime temple or a great cathedral? Medizval 
church building was the infusion of the material by the 
Spiritual, the aspiration of an age manifested in stone, 
wherein long vistas as of time itself melt into the haze of 
atmosphere, a dreamland of rising clusters of slim, delicate 
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shafts and arches soaring almost into cloud-flecked space 
in which mystery reigns and sight is denied. 

But the grey skies, the white mists and driving rain- 
storms of the northern lands, also themselves exercised their 
own power upon form; for the riot of the elements com- 
pelled steep roofs and high gables, and the blue skies and 
pellucid atmosphere of Greece are as foreign to the spirit of 
the north as are its great monoliths and heavy lintels to the 
smaller stones of the arch and the lighter building materials 
of the cathedral piers and walls. 

Architecture is the incarnation of the higher emotions, 
inspired by beauty beautifully expressed; and while its 
sublimest achievement has its root in religion, and all 
religions are based upon fear or love, perhaps upon both, yet 
art, like love, casteth out fear. Therefore it is that while, in 
a spiritual age, architecture and music are the fine expression 
in form and sound of these higher inspirations, so their 
inception and monumental realisation are the attributes of 
only the most exalted minds; and their enrichment and 
happy embellishment are, in spirit, as the letting loose of 
flocks of singing birds, themselves flights of joyous thoughts, 
which at even fly back to roost in the branches of the 
sheltering tree. The great temples and the great cathedrals 
are alike universal both in type and in quality of detail, for 
they embody aspirations and never fail in good breeding. 
They are as the progeny of strong men ready to run a race, 
and are even as the eagle in the air gazing steadfastly into the 
face of the sun. But, like all human record, they carry within 
themselves the tale of human change and decay ; they show 
on their worn visage lines of sore stress and struggle, of 
manifest and manifold rapture, of broken aspirations, and of 
joyous and faithful service. In their stones are written the 
strivings of many after gladness, beauty, and vibrant action 
alike in spirit and material, for art and religion are more than 
hypothesis. 

It has been said that the times change and people change 
with them, that as the wheel turns the gnat upon its rim rises 
and falls; and so to-day our age is touched by the gospel of 
great industrialism rather than of art or religion. Faith, as 
men conceived of faith in the Middle Ages, has for a time 
passed away. A new era has dawned, a new revelation has 
been given; and while faith to-day lives and grows it no 
longer finds expression in great evolutionary cathedrals, but 
in great Houses of Healing, and men tend more carefully the 
broken body than the broken spirit, for science has not 
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yet rightly apprehended the full meaning of the new 
revelation given to man. 

In the restoration, moreover, of that which is old the 
modern churchman and the modern architect, where they 
do not destroy, are often as the blind leading the blind ; 
groping their way in a bastard Gothic, their work is as unlike 
the medieval as our speech is unlike that of Chaucer, and so 
the old work suffers much and sore mishandling. Instead of 
the sure and confident free craftsman of the Middle Ages 
expressing himself in his own vernacular, there remains only 
the tradesman, ignorant of all knowledge of the speech of the 
past, however skilful as a transcriber he may be. And so 
with Tractarians for churchmen, pedants for architects, and 
illiterate workmen to reface, they together try to string anew 
the letters of an old alphabet without correctly spelling words 
or writing a coherent sentence. 

But a great cathedral or a great church can outlive much 
sore mishandling and still retain not a little of its pristine 
glory, dignity, and reserve. If destruction in our day means 
progress, then we have progressed mightily ; but the pity is 
that so much of the beauty of a past age should be swept 
away by an age which cannot re-create in beauty, because its 
speech, as its thought, is alien thereto. ; 

Real building, as real sculpture, real painting, and real 
music, if they express a sublime need, grow as naturally and 
fulfil their purpose as graciously as a tree or a flower; there- 
fore they are without affectation, pretence or bombast, and 
so not only the attribute, but the very essence and self, of 
good breeding in art. For art breathes into human effort the 
breath of life, and without art all human achievement is 
sterile and fleeting in existence. So long as tradition in art 
held sway, life in art and especially in architecture, continued ; 
but when tradition passed, with it passed much of both 
abstract and concrete beauty and good breeding, because 
_ were gradually exorcised by a more materialistic ten- 

ency. 

In Greek and medieval art we are amazed and astounded 
at its positive beauty; and the more we see and feel that 
beauty, the greater is our wonderment. If Greek art leads 
to the temple of beauty, then the medizval is the portal to 
fairyland ; but in wandering and uncertainty much of the 
art of to-day seems to be reaching back toward the confusion 
of tongues rather than revelling in the sunshine of beauty, 
and it is by such wandering that man tends to grow old before 
youth is well in being. 
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When we turn from the spirit animating the old days of 
art to that influencing the present, and consider the spirit 
impelling the art of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the cities of 
the ancient civilisations, we see in their monumental and 
¢ivic work how well they understood and valued order, 
rhythm, scale and majesty, and it is when we compare with 
them the spirit of the municipal work of the immediate day 
that we most realise how broad is the gulf, how deep the great 
abyss, between. 

I have spoken of Good Breeding in Art. We have touched 
upon a living past when pure beauty was revered ; but to-day 
progress finds expression largely in terms of an engineering 
development different altogether from that of Rome, and 
man’s eyes are fixed upon a commercial industrialism, 
wherein utilitarianism, and not beauty, is in the ascendant. 
How far in these good breeding dominates the work must 
show ; but the age is one in which progress tends to destroy 
rather than to preserve a beauty which it cannot re-create. 
While the works of the past must doubtless in all reasonable 
ways yield to the imperative needs of the present, due 
discrimination with understanding reverence should be fully 
exercised before destruction of that which is old and beautiful 
is irretrievably consummated. 

In London at the moment the paramount question in 
destruction is that of Waterloo Bridge, which, in conjunction 
with Somerset House, forms perhaps the finest modern civic 
architectural unit in Europe, and which is to London as great 
a civic monument and memorial as ecclesiastically are St 
Paul’s-and Westminster Abbey. The inviolability of that 
truth is not, however, presently recognised, nor yet that these 
great monuments belong not to the capital city only, but to 
the nation, and even to the world; for art, as it has already 
been said, breathes into human effort the very breath of life. 

Destruction of the bridge has been decreed under the plea 
of traffic requirements, on the assumption that these cannot 
be otherwise and better assured than by the sacrifice of the 
bridge. To deal satisfactorily with the already enormously 
congested cross-river traffic of London new bridges are 
imperative and inevitable, and men ask why such bridges 
cannot be built before rather than after the futile destruction 
of one of the finest modern bridges and architectural monu- 
ments in the whole world. Concurrently with new bridges 
will come the opening up of new streets, transforming much 
back property into frontages, and, with the clearance of 
slums, co-ordinating increase to both the health and the 
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revenues of the City. To further and inextricably increase 
the congested traffic at the junction of Waterloo Place and 
the Strand is no solution ; and permanent alleviation for the 
cross-river traffic can only be found in the creation of new 
bridges with new thoroughfares, radiating from the south 
bank across the arc of the river like the spokes of a fan.' 

The disconcerting spirit of rampant and _ barbarian 
destruction of things irreplaceable is evidenced not only in 
London but in many communities. Men otherwise capable 
and elected to boards for ordinary every-day purposes, are at 
times faced by problems far beyond their powers ; and, work- 
ing ignorantly, they destroy often blindly, sometimes per- 
versely, recognising only the immediate needs of crude 
materialistic law. 

At Glasgow the Lister Ward, the greatest spiritual shrine 
of healing in the world, was only a year or two ago wantonly 
and viciously swept away against the reiterated and earnest 
pleadings of nearly every great surgical and medical associa- 
tion of Europe and America, and even of far-away Japan. 
No community or nation that deliberately rejects the spiritu- 
ally significant can ever reach true nobility of mind; and a 
community that holds the cultural and beautiful as of no 
account when weighed against the crude economic factor, is 
already far on the down grade of decadence. These things 
are symptomatic and confirmative of the abiding truth that 
“ Man cannot live by bread alone.” 

Now turn but for a moment from the destructive to the 
more purely reconstructive aspect of the question, and con- 
sider the rebuilding of Regent Street, perhaps the greatest 
shopping street in the world. It is almost level throughout, 
reasonably wide even for to-day, and for the greater part of 
its length is in a straight line. Starting from All Souls’ 
Church at Langham Place, it is punctuated in its superb 
length by Oxford Circus, till in the distance it sweeps round 
the gracious curve of the quadrant to Piccadilly Circus, once 
the complement of Oxford Circus, but now, alas, a circus no 
more. Then, changing its line of direction at right angles, it 
continues down the slope of Lower Regent Street across Pall 
Mall, till, terminating in a square emphasised by a tall column 
and statue, its vista sweeps in stately manner down the broad 
flight of York Stairs into St James’s Park, with its trees, 
lake, and great Government buildings. 

In designing Regent Street, Nash realised the fundamental 


1 In July a Royal Commission was appointed to consider the whole 
cross-river traffic in London, and to report. 
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value of its level length, and in its buildings the necessary 
sweep of corresponding and dominating horizontal lines. His 
architecture, quiet, simple and dignified, followed these 
essentials, and his blocks of buildings, while uniform in spirit, 
were yet diverse in grouping and detail, but coherent ever in 
spirit throughout. Never once did he forget the governing 
quality of good breeding in art. It has been charged against 
him that his buildings were sham structures, inasmuch as 
they were of brick coated with stucco. True; but were they 
not also honest ? Nash openly showed his stucco, although 
he treated it in architectural form. His architecture was at 
least refined in composition and detail, and he never pre- 
tended or affected that his stucco should be mistaken for 
stone. He had not money to build in stone, and he was at 
least honest. His work, if I may be allowed the metaphor, 
was as that of a nobleman in reduced circumstances, retaining 
his nobility of birth while frankly accepting the dress his 
means would permit him to wear. Our friend carried himself 
with dignity and good breeding, and was ever the great 
gentleman in spirit because of his inherent nobility of 
character. So also did the Regent Street of Nash. And how 
with that spirit does the new Regent Street compare? It is 
but a truism to say that the design of a great street and a 
great thoroughfare is as essential as are its buildings. Here, 
then, we have a nobly designed street with, in the old Regent 
Street, buildings in harmony with its lines and spirit, and 
consonant with its width. In it London possessed the most 
refined shopping street in Europe. It is self-evident that a 
conglomeration of inharmonious and discordant buildings can 
never make a great, a dignified, or even a seemly street, more 
especially if these buildings are altogether out of proportion 
to the street’s width. In almost every possible respect, 
therefore, in which buildings border ng a street can offend, 
in vulgarity, ostentation, and grandiose self-assertion, the 
new Regent uprears itself in open and unblushing shame. 

Its keynote is commercial novelty, and it constitutes a 
clamorous and strident commercial advertisement without 
thought of dignity, reticence, or good breeding. It is calling 
its wares and selling its wares regardless of external beauty 
values, for the fabulous sums expended upon the sites and 
buildings must return a money equivalent, else they have 
neither meaning nor justification. 

In a long street where horizontal lines should dominate 
we have recessed and projecting fronts, broken horizontal 
lines, and vertical masses reaching up even into nondescript 
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domelets and excrescences. Pretentious elongated pilasters 
and columns, often of febrile Greco-Egyptian futility, 
punctuate its length, while the concave and receding terminal 
angles of several of the blocks but add to the general restless- 
ness and clamour. Bedizened and striving after attraction, 
even if it be abandoned, they are in spirit, save for one or two 
modest buildings, akin to their sisters of the pavement, but 
lacking their condonation. 

What kind of architectural unit may be evolved at the 
intersection of the many streets which now usurp what was 
once “ Piccadilly Circus” cannot yet be told because its 
buildings are unfinished, but it holds at least the promise of 
something better than has hitherto been accomplished, and 
by its more restful note may go far to redeem the prevailing 
unrest and discord. At least one great modern architect, 
Norman Shaw, understood with Nash the value of the 
dominating horizontal line; but in the execution of that 
portion of work at the quadrant which he designed the 
master hand is, alas! stilled, and those who now materialise 
his conception lack, unfortunately, his control of mass, his 
touch, and his refinement of detail. 

Mankind in his building to-day expresses himself not in 
the formula of the cathedral, but of engineering; and the 
ponderous structures of the streets are but complex frame- 
works of steel screened by a thin veneer of stone—com- 
mercialism, and not religion, being their incentive ; or it may 
be better expressed as the religion of commercialism, rather 
than the religion of the Church. This new construction comes 
from the alert New World, whose giant skyscrapers have an 
impressive power of their own in their towering height, 
accentuated by an almost endless succession of upright voids, 
which as windows somewhat justify themselves because of 
their amazingly cumulative vertical range. With us, however, 
ancient lights forbid such vertical aspirations, and a sky- 
scraper placed sideways on the ground loses much of its 
meaning. 

The Americanisation of our cities may be to-day the living 
breath of cosmopolitan spirit, but the British peoples have 
long memories and unbroken traditions born of themselves ; 
and the too sudden overturning of these memories may 
eventuate in the destruction of all tradition, and so point the 
way to the closing phase of Britain’s glory. Surely a fear 
unthinkable, even in art, after the spirit of sacrifice and heroism 
manifested in the war. 

Our modern planning and equipment of buildings is mean- 

VoL. XXV.—No. 2. 11* 
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time approaching the last word in a luxury and convenience, 
often in planning rivalling in intricacy and complexity the 
rabbit-warren or in arrangement the ordered industry of the 
beehive—in both aptly expressing the spirit of our industrial 
age. But, on the other hand, have we not lost in dignity what 
we have gained in administration ? And the pity is that good 
breeding, restraint, and beauty should be so largely ignored, 
not only in architecture and the arts, but in Literature, the 
Church, and the Theatre. These in the past may have ful- 
filled the essential functions of their day and generation, and 
in their present form may but the better express the more 
restless spirit of their new monitors than the aspirations of 
the people. 

In modern construction steel framing is eminently sound 
as an engineering proposition; but the six-inch overlay of 
stone, impersonating a solid stone building, is an infinitely 
greater sham than all Nash’s once reviled brick and stucco 
combined. For here are huge hollow tubes acclaiming them- 
selves to be solid columns, great overhanging cornices framed 
on steel runners, the stones balanced thereon or tied thereto 
with metal straps, till the day comes when these metal straps 
will corrode, alike to the exposition of the sham and the 
danger of the people on the street below. The relative 
transience of these structures is pathetic where not tragic, 
for the stone veneer, that in the disintegrating atmosphere of 
London must be so temporary in character, cannot afford 
delight either in uprearing or contemplation; nor can any 
such structures aspire to the life of a cathedral, ripening and 
mellowing through the softening touch of maturing centuries, 
innocent of the impurities of smoke and grime. In such 
.enduring measure of time they will be forgotten with to- 
morrow’s dawn, and their futile posturings after beauty, or 
even good breeding, will be 


** all for nothing ? 
For Hecuba ? 
What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? ”’ 


We have noted the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum, 
and in turning away from their quiet calm, past the great 
columns of the portico and through the dignified courtyard 
with its impressive stillness, we reach by a near street the 
rush and riot of a seething thoroughfare, where not only is 
the ear deafened with noise and the eye mazed with the wild 
onrush of movement, but the nostrils are assailed by the acrid 
smell of a world-famous pickle factory. Nowhere, save in the 
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Museum, seems there to be quiet and rest; and when one 
turns from the Greek sculptures and the spirit in which they 
were created to the endless and untiring speed-craze of London 
and the age, one may perhaps find a sufficient reason for the 
lesser heed paid to beauty to-day. Yet, as “ out of the eater 
came forth meat,” what of beauty in the vast spaces of the 
air speed may yet evolve, is “ on the knees of the gods.” At 
night innumerable electrics burst out and make the darkness 
hideous, for as the recurrent glare passes it leaves the eye 
blinded to the soft, velvety beauty of the heavens, and to the 
quiet which the illimitable sky holds for the uplifting of man’s 
spirit. The rush of the day is only changed into the pande- 
monium of night, and William Blake’s beautiful 


** Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land ” 


more than ever an unrealised dream. 

This article is the outcome of a paper read during the winter 
of 1925 at Glasgow, in which “second city of the Empire” a 
fine scheme of inherited monumental planning, anticipating 
by a full century the town planning schemes of to-day, is 
already in process of destruction. The first step has been 
taken in the casting down of St Enoch Church, which, even 
more perhaps than the cathedral, is the cradle of the city ; 
for its cell was the foundation of St Thenaw, the mother of 
St Mungo, whose own cell was the precursor of the cathedral ; 
and surely the church of the mother of the son who brought 
Christianity to Glasgow might well have been preserved, even 
as Rome preserved her sacred fire ; 


** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


But Glasgow’s greatest monument, and the real incarna- 
tion of her modern spirit, is her river. Foresight, and even 
imagination, unflagging energy, patience, and indomitable 
will, have transformed the once wooded banks and the clear- 
flowing water of the shallow river (across which at the 
“ Broomielaw ”—pregnant name of beauty—a forebear of 
the writer waded as a boy a full century and a quarter ago) 
into one of the great water highways of the world. To-day 
wharves, warehouses, sheds, docks, and shipbuilding yards 
with nightmare cranes range for miles along the fettered 
banks. Her commerce floats upon every sea, her engineers 
are aboard every steamer, and her riverside works—alike the 
creatures and the creators of her prosperity—constitute an 
immense industrial and commercial achievement. 
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Muirhead Bone and Joseph Pennell have shown that it 
only requires a Milton in paint or poetry, to reveal and record 
her many real and potential powers and shrouded greatnesses, 
Even the wild men of the Clyde are not in their own way 
inarticulate, for they too are bred of the insatiable monster 
which exacts its daily toll upon human life. But the same 
Clydeside spirit also operates in more exalted city spheres, 
where, if it is exercised with greater circumspection, it is not the 
less consuming, for that “* which is bred in the bone comes out 
in the flesh.” Wherever great cities have been quickly built, 
there the diverse problems of economic need and common 
humanity conflict ; and the day has yet to come when they 
may be co-ordinated and reconciled, giving due heed also to 
the supreme work of man’s hand in spirit as in beauty, as well 
as care for his material body. If there be taken away from 
man his divinity, he will surely fashion a god for himself, and 
perchance uplift ugliness to the throne of beauty. 

Even in maritime as in other forms of engineering effort 
the day has passed when ships rivalled almost the birds of 
the air in fairness of form and gracious living movement. 
In the far-away days of a once vital art, when men rejoiced 
in the beauty of the work of their own hands, ships were 
essentially things of delight to the eye as well as creations 
within the concept of the mind. Often, as galleons, they 
were much embellished with colour, gold, and carving, their 
swelling sails emblazoned with great coats of arms, their 
spars with streaming pennants, their high castellated bows 
and sterns with armorial banners. 

In those more leisured days all accessories were in keeping, 
and even nautical maps were imaginatively and fancifully 
enriched with many drawings of the fabled creatures of theseas. 
For men’s minds were not then thralled to use alone ; beauty 
and wonderment still had place, the mystery and charm of 
the sea held much romance, and touched those who went 
down to its waters in ships with a poetry and witchery not 
yet stilled. But, like life, the wild winged beauty of the 
wind and sea still whisper enchanted songs, and make music 
in the ears and hearts of those who pass their lives upon her 
bosom ; sometimes also even to those who live in the near 
presence of her waters. 

To-day, in place of the coloured ocean pageantry of the 
past, we see enthroned the colossal creations of power and 
speed—great battleships of the line, of staggering and 
unrealised potentialities of destruction; battle-cruisers and 
racing giants of the mercantile marine, veritable greyhounds 
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of speed. These now hold place, but their streaming lines 
and racing model tell of haste rather than of pure beauty, 
except perhaps the beauty that is born out of the last 
fractional knot of speed. 

Of the Seven Lamps of Ruskin, the lamp of Power to-day 
holds unquestioned place, only that lamp is not now in the 
hand of the artist, but of the engineer; and to the belated 
artist is relegated that which is but the frillings of the 
engineering structure, be it for sea or land. The great 
floating maritime palaces, being money - producing, find 
money for their building much denied to palaces on land 
which do not ingather perhaps the same share of mometary 
return. 

Rome robbed the world of much beauty for her own 
embellishment, but the great cities of to-day rob themselves 
of not a little of their own inherited beauty and its spiritual 
significance, in the lust after utilitarian convenience. What- 
ever, then, be the vital activities of to-day, and however 
impressive their import, they have led us into a land great 
and powerful and mighty; but a land from which beauty 
and reverence for beauty have for the time been banished. 
Still, even in these utilitarian days, in the spread of industrial- 
ism and the uprising of great cities, of town-planning schemes 
innumerable, of subsidised houses, of the general awakening 
in the public mind of questions of communal health and of 
the essential need of habitable dwellings, may we not even 
yet plead for something of beauty therein ? 

The great monastic and ecclesiastical communities and 
the powerful landowning families of the past have both long 
ago ceased to be the patrons and the sponsors of art; and 
city municipalities, trusts, boards, and wealthy corporations 
now sit in their room. We know how their predecessors, the 
men of leading in other days, sought after and achieved 
beauty—men whose spirits craved something more than the 
seen and the temporal, who heard and followed the call of a 
Divine yearning after the spirit of loveliness which lies deep 
in the heart of all. A spirit which makes man something more 
than the beasts that perish, and wherein reason guided by 
instinct in the apprehension of beauty, should seek something 
higher than the fulfilment of material needs above. We 
wait for a time when again men shall come to know that it 
is beauty that makes a city great; for beauty is holiness, 
and holiness can harbour no unclean thing. 

Pondering of these things, of what our cities and villages 
are, of what in beauty they once were and may again become, 
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it may not be unfitting to recall the description of a city as 
set forth in the words of an immortal poet and seer—words 
which, even in translation, remain a city’s most beautiful 
and pregnant description in any speech, or language, or 
tongue. And this not only as to the manner of its lay-out, 
but of its inscriptions and symbolism, of the materials of 


which it was built, and of its reaction upon those who live 
therein : 


** And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God. 

And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. 

And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day ; 
for there shall be no night there. 

And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie; but only they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” 


JAMES A. MORRIS. 
Ayr. 





ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS." 
WERNER JAEGER, 


Professor of Classics in the University of Berlin. 


WuEN I choose for my topic the Politics of Aristotle, I 
base my hope of making myself understood less on the 
lively interest in political questions characteristic of the 
present day than on the consciousness that I am addressing 
readers in England, a country whose educational system 
gives this work of Aristotle’s an authoritative position. It 
was because England was so far ahead of the nations of 
the Continent in its political development that humanistic 
studies here from early times served not merely as an 
opportunity for ssthetic enjoyment or for moral edification, 
but as a means for the education of political leaders. And 
in particular, Englishmen perceived the incomparable 
educational value of the work in which the political fortunes 
and judgments of the Greek people found their theoretical 
crystallisation. I want to make this work form a bridge 
by means of which I may acquaint the reader with the 
manner and method of the treatment of Aristotle generally 
to which I find myself driven. This is the attempt, never 
previously made, to understand the personality of the 
philosopher, the form of his works, and the peculiar structure 
of his system, in the light of his development. I shall take 
a roundabout route, first to give a general picture of Aristotle’s 
development and of its reactions upon his writings, and 
then to turn to the Politics and show the significance of my 
theory of Aristotle’s development for the understanding of 
that particular work. 

Aristotle was the first thinker to teach the teleological 
organic development of every living thing, and the first 
to apply this conception to the history of art, of the state, 


1 Translated by Professor J. L. Stocks. 
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and of philosophy. It is, therefore, doubly strange that his 
own life has not been treated from this point of view. But 
whereas in the Dialogues of Plato, for example, the thought 
is seen to move step by step, and suggests, by the slightest 
of transitions, a gradual development in the mind of the 
philosopher, the great systematic treatises of Aristotle make 
an overpowering impression of flawless logical unity which 
drives any such idea to a remote distance. The system did, 
no doubt, at some time build itself up in the mind of its 
inventor; but its finished form is an impenetrable wall 
which repels every attempt to solve the riddle of its genesis. 
It seemed also quite intelligible that this process should 
have been already over when Aristotle wrote his thoughts 
down. All his great works—the Physics, the Ethics, the 
Politics, etc.—are the manuscripts of lectures which he 
gave in his school. Recognising this, one was apt to think 
only of the Peripatetic school, of which he was head for 
the last thirteen years of his life. In this period it is natural 
to think of him as having ended his philosophical develop- 
ment. 

Those who seek a sound basis for an answer to the 
question whether we can know anything of Aristotle’s 
development will find their best point of departure in his 
relation to his teacher, Plato. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the Platonic Academy, to which he remained true 
till Plato’s death ; that is to say, for twenty years. It would 
be strange indeed if through all these years he was in oppo- 
sition to his master, and criticised with the trenchancy of 
his later works Plato’s fundamental doctrine, the theory of 
Ideas. We have documents which prove that he looked up 
to Plato with the religious veneration of a pupil. Clearly 
the youthful Aristotle did not start at this cold intellectual 
distance, but gave himself, at first, heart and soul to the 
powerful impression which Plato inevitably made on the 
profounder minds by the spiritual unity of his teaching and 
of his personality. Our most important evidence for this is 
a group of Aristotelian writings now lost, the Dialogues 
so famous in antiquity. Aristotle, like several of his fellow- 
pupils, followed Plato’s steps in writing them. He wrote 
pendants to the Republic, the Gorgias, and the Phedo, also 
a Symposium, a Politicus, and a Sophist. A close examina- 
tion of the not inconsiderable fragments shows that the 
content as well as the form was Platonic. That alone indicates 
that these are early works; and in some cases the extant 
fragments are sufficient to fix the time of composition more 
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nearly. Thus at about the age of thirty Aristotle wrote the 
Dialogue Eudemus, containing variations and improvements 
upon Plato’s proofs of the immortality of the soul, and 
likening life upon earth to the captivity of the soul in the 
prison of the body. In accordance with this dualistic 
metaphysic, he explained knowledge, like Plato, as the mind’s 
recollection of the transcendent vision of the truth seen 
in a pre-existent state. Thus at this time he still postulated 
the transcendent reality of Ideas in Plato’s sense. The 
Protrepticus, which clearly belongs to the same period, was 
a missionary tract on behalf of philosophy; but it sought 
converts for the philosophy, not of Aristotle, but of Plato. 
It preaches with moving power the Platonic ideal of the 
“Theoretic Life” as the means of release for the human 
soul, enmeshed in the bonds of sense and earthly illusion. 
But it will be asked, “‘ How is it that thisimportant evidence 
has been hitherto so neglected and misinterpreted?” The 
answer is that depreciation of the Dialogues has been 
traditional among Aristotelians from ancient times, ever 
since Aristotle’s systematic lectures were first published. 
Before then—in Cicero’s day, for instance—the Dialogues 
were the only Aristotelian works known to the public, and 
were very famous. After that time the lectures ranked as 
the authentic source for his philosophy, and with justice. 
But the commentators gave an explanation of the differences 
between the lectures and the Dialogues which we cannot 
accept. In the lectures Aristotle more than once refers to 
the Dialogues as “ exoteric,” that is, as intended for the 
general public; no reflection on ,their value is implied. 
But the doctrine of the Dialogues is actually different from 
that of the lectures; and this fact gave the late champions 
of Peripatetic orthodoxy a motive for depreciating the 
Dialogues, and for arguing that in them Aristotle is not 
expressing his own views, but those of others. ‘The Neo- 
platonists, with their tendency to minimise to the utmost all 
differences between Aristotle and Plato, were the first to 
bring the Dialogues back into their place, for the Dialogues 
are really evidence of a Platonic period in Aristotle’s thought. 
Among the Dialogues is one with a title (Concerning 
Philosophy) which suggests a programme or prospectus. 
With this we reach the second period of Aristotle’s develop- 
ment. It contains a detailed criticism of Plato’s theory of 
Ideas, and outlines firmly the Aristotelian system. This 
was a new, improved Platonism, a cosmos of immanent 
forms, culminating in the thought of God as Form of all 
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forms and final Cause of all being, the unmoved Mover, 
moving the world as its end. This alteration of the doctrine 
did not prevent Aristotle from simultaneously lauding Plato 
with the old enthusiasm as the pioneer of a new humanity 
and the founder of a universal ethical religion. When he 
wrote this he had already left the Academy. The Academy 
had not chosen him after Plato’s death as his successor. 
This break in his external life heralded, as we now see, an 
internal crisis. In the period which now begins Aristotle, 
from the age of thirty-seven onward, develops out of his 
criticism of Plato the fundamentals of his own philosophy. 
He went first to Assos, in Asia Minor, and there, with two 
Platonist friends, Erastus and Coriscus, opened an inde- 
pendent school under the patronage of the tyrant Hermias 
of Atarneus. This fact, which has only become known 
recently from a papyrus fragment, is, as we shall see, of 
great importance for the understanding of the treatises. 
Three years later he removed to the bustling town of 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, where Theophrastus, a 
native of the island, became his pupil. Soon after he went 
to the Macedonian court as tutor to Alexander, and there 
he stayed till the opening of the Peripatetic school at Athens. 
These thirteen years, from Plato’s death to the opening of 
the school at Athens, have received little attention in the 
literature; but they were clearly the decisive period of 
Aristotle’s life. It was a time of rapid production; and if 
he made little attempt at literary effect, his labour was only 
the more intense on the elaboration of his doctrine. It has 
been hitherto supposed, as I have already said, that the 
treatises were all composed in the thirteen years of his life 
at Athens. But the discovery that he had previously 
been engaged in teaching at Assos and Mitylene justifies the 
inference that the treatises are in germ much older than this, 
and have their roots in the middle period. We are thus 
forced to examine these great works afresh with the problem 
of their formation in mind, and to ask whether the process 
I have sketched is not perhaps still reflected in them. 

This new line of inquiry finds the Aristotelian treatises, 
when closely examined, to be much less intractable material 
than one would have guessed from their timeless and 
systematic appearance. For the most part they retain their 
lecture characteristics. They have not been trimmed into 
books in the literary sense or finally revised. The original 
layers are often easily detected, lying side by side and 
imperfectly united. Hence an analysis of the strata promises 
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better results than the famous analyses of Homer and other 
literary works, which have never escaped the suspicion of 
subjectivity. I propose now to illustrate shortly the nature 
of an Aristotelian treatise by means of the example of the 
Metaphysics. I choose that because the method of compo- 
sition is more easily seen there than in the Politics. 

In the Metaphysics we often find a single passage, perhaps 
pages long, present in two versions occurring in different 
contexts. Thus the famous criticism of the Ideal theory 
occurs in two closely similar versions, once in the first book 
and once in the twelfth. Obviously they belong to two 
different arrangements of the material. In the one, evidently 
the older, Aristotle always speaks of the Platonists in the 
first person plural, as “‘ we.” He is still involved, and takes 
his share of responsibility. We see his view springing, as it 
were, straight out of the disputes of the Platonic school. In 
the other version the “‘ we” is replaced by the third person 
plural. He has now finally left the Academy ; it is, therefore, 
the later version, intended for a revised Metaphysics. The 
phenomenon is not confined to isolated chapters; three 
whole books are preserved in double form. These are the 
books that contain the introduction. One of the two versions 
was previously thought spurious because of the extremely 
Platonic character of its presuppositions ; but we now see 
that it is merely a fragment of the treatise in its oldest form. 
Doublets occur also in the central section. I have shown in 
my book on Aristotle’s development that certainly the intro- 
ductory chapter is still preserved in two forms—a most 
fortunate accident, since it was here that Aristotle sketched 
the structure of the work as originally executed and as 
planned for the revision. In the older version the central 
section began immediately with the doctrine of the super- 
sensible which culminated in the account of God. This 
accords with the conception of the subject adopted in the 
older version of the introductory books. In the later version 
this theory of the supersensible rests on a broad foundation 
provided by three books newly added. These contain the 
doctrine of substance; and it is characteristic of his later 
attitude that he here builds his notion of substance on the 
example of the things of the world of sense. 

To sum up what I have said. The treatise now known 
as Aristotle’s Metaphysics is not a continuous work in the 
literary sense, but a conglomerate of such of the philosopher’s 
remains as bore upon this subject. In them we can discern 
the plan of a systematic work. For whole sections, indeed, 
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this plan has actually been carried out; but, fortunately 
for us, the first editors of these precious papers worked into 
their edifice every fragment of material they could get hold 
of, including survivals of former constructions which Aristotle 
had himself altered or suppressed before he died. Modern 
critics, alas! have not always been so sensible. Seeing, as 
they could hardly help seeing, the disorder of the parts, they 
have attempted again and again to reconstruct at this late 
day by transposition some apology for a whole. As we have 
seen, these attempts are wrong in principle. Nothing will 
persuade heterogeneous elements to form a homogeneous 
unity. What we have in the Metaphysics is not the final 
product of Aristotle’s development in remediable disorder, 
but something more like a motion-picture of the development 
itself. 

I have lingered over my example longer than I intended. 
I hope, however, that it will have shown the way in which 
the treatises reflect Aristotle’s development. The older 
version of the Metaphysics belongs to the time following 
Plato’s death; that is, to the period of the first public 
criticisms of the Platonic doctrine. The later version 
must be placed in the third period, after the foundation of 
the school at Athens. The case of the Metaphysics is not 
exceptional ; similar phenomena are found in other works— 
in the Physical works, for instance, and with particular 
clearness in the Ethics and the Politics. For the Ethics we 
are in the enviable position of possessing two versions not 
merely of chapters or of books, but of the whole work, the 
whole course of lectures. I showed in my book that the 
Eudemian Ethics—that is, the Ethics which Eudemus edited 
—is by no means spurious, as has hitherto been generally 
assumed, but is the older and more Platonic version, while 
the Nicomachean Ethics represents the mature fruit of 
Aristotle’s ethical thought. In every department of his 
teaching, in every one of the treatises, the direction of the 
philosopher’s development is the same: the movement is 
from pure speculation towards empiricism, from noumena 
towards phenomena. It would certainly be quite wrong to 
suppose that Aristotle ever became an empiricist; to the 
end he felt himself the successor and even the disciple of 
Plato. But about the germ-cell of his concept of Form— 
which is simply the Platonic Idea manifested in individuals— 
about this germ-cell more and more matter gathered, and 
at the end the Form, the Eidos, became for him more and 
more a principle for the exploration and constitution of the 
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sensuously real world. That is why the third and last period 
of his life is marked by researches which presuppose a vast 
organisation and an army of assistants. Under his direction 
his pupils now set to work on huge compilations in zoology 
and botany, in the history of philosophy, in geometry, 
theology, and medicine, on the historical archives of the 
Attic theatre and the Pythian and Olympic games. This 
period is the direct presage of the learning of Alexandria. 

After this general discussion of Aristotle’s development, 
if we now turn to the Politics, we shall find ourselves much 
better prepared to understand that work than if we had 
approached it direct. The remarkable complexity of its 
stratification and the intellectual stress and strain of its 
half-concealed oppositions will stand out more clearly. 

It is necessary first to explain that the Politics, in eight 
books, which we possess was not Aristotle’s only political 
work. It was preceded by the great Dialogue on Justice, 
in four books, a pendant to Plato’s Republic, which also 
bears this name as its sub-title; also by the Statesman, a 
pendant to the Platonic Dialogue of that name. The 
remains of these two works are, unfortunately, scanty ; but 
they suffice to show that Aristotle started in politics, as in 
other departments of his philosophy, from a purely Platonic 
position. This is confirmed by the surviving fragments of 
the Protrepticus, so far as they deal with politics. The 
original mould of Aristotle’s political thought was utopian ; 
its aim was the construction of an ideal State. In the 
Protrepticus he sharply opposes this method of treatment to 
the empirical method, which is limited to actual examples, 
or offers only a technique of the political craft, but cannot 
dictate the end to be aimed at. This is possible only to a 
politics based on philosophy, which defines the end of the 
State from its knowledge of the highest ideals of human life. 
As in Plato’s Republic the Idea of Good is the centre and sun 
to which the philosopher would turn the gaze of the poor 
cave-dwellers, so wrote Aristotle in the lost Politicus: 
“The Good is the sole accurate measure of all things.” 
Thus politics at this stage was for him equivalent to a 
philosophy of values, the productive knowledge and realisa- 
tion of the highest moral ideas. 

Let us now transfer ourselves by a sudden jump to the 
end of Aristotle’s development. This disregard of actualities 
finds there the completest contrast. We see Aristotle as 
editor and organiser of a vast work of research, in which, 
with the co-operation of his pupils, one hundred and fifty- 
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eight existing constitutions are collected and described. 
What point has this mighty collection of material if he 
does not seek now to base his political system on the widest 
and most exact knowledge of the real world ? That this lost 
work belongs to the latest period is an important recent 
discovery. We owe it to the discovery of the first book of 
the collection, that on Athens, in a British Museum papyrus. 
In view, however, of other evidence as to the lines of 
Aristotle’s evolution, we should have been forced in any 
case to attribute the collection to the empirical period. 

Having, as I hope, by this contrast brought home 
the polar oppositions embraced within Aristotle’s political 
development, I will now turn to the eight books of the 
Politics as it has come down to us. We should expect in 
advance that Aristotle’s mental metamorphosis had left its 
traces upon the work, for the Politics, like the other 
treatises, owes its origin to lectures on the subject, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle worked continually on 
the lectures and repeated them at times widely separated. 
The work falls, as you will know, into three parts. The 
ground is laid by three introductory books, which are 
followed by two self-contained sections, consisting respec- 
tively of Books Four to Six and Books Seven and Eight. 
The last two books contain the unfinished sketch of an Ideal 
State and of a system of education for its citizens. Whether 
the conclusion was lost or never written it is not now pos- 
sible to say. Books Four to Six contain a morphology, 
a pathology, and a therapeutic of the real State whose 
imperfections dictate this more medical attitude. In these 
two sections, the one empirical, the other ideal, the Politics 
brings together the two opposed tendencies which dominate 
Aristotle’s development. The Politics also shows how 
Aristotle tried to reconcile them in his system. But it shows 
too, with the same clearness as the Metaphysics and the 
Ethics, that this reconciliation was not his original aim, but 
the achievement of a struggle prolonged over years and the 
result of a compromise. The two sections of the Politics 
were not written consecutively, nor were they thought out 
consecutively. They are the fruit of two periods of Aristotle’s 
life, and exhibit the political problem in two quite different 
lights. This I will now try to explain. 

In his treatises it was Aristotle’s habit to make use of 
the older together with the newer sections; and in the 
Politics we can distinguish ingredients of diverse origin 
belonging to different stages of his development. We could 
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safely conjecture in advance that the oldest part is the 
section concerning the Ideal State; that is, Books Seven 
and Eight. On the other hand, in the empirical part, Books 
Four to Six, concerned with the real State and its needs, 
one would expect to find the temper of the last period. This 
can be proved to be the fact. It was not Aristotle’s original 
plan to base his Ideal State on the survey of the empirical 
State in the sequence given by our manuscripts and editions. 
On the contrary, the empirical section is a subsequent 
insertion. It was this insertion which transformed his 
Politics from a theory of the best State into a general theory of 
the State as it is and as it should be. 

Owing to limits of space, I can only refer to the most 
important of the proofs of this thesis, and to these only 
cursorily. I will pass over the point that the empirical 
section refers to events of late date, such as the murder of 
King Philip of Macedon, while the sketch of the Ideal State 
contains no such references. But Aristotle says himself 
at the end of his Nicomachean Ethics (also a later work) 
that the survey of the varieties of the real State, its ills and 
their cure (in Books Four to Six), depends on the collection 
of constitutions. The section is, therefore,-later than this 
collection, and belongs to Aristotle’s last decade. Your 
excellent English commentator, Newman, had already per- 
ceived that this section presupposed a most detailed 
knowledge of the actual historical conditions; but it was 
impossible to draw chronological inferences involving the 
collection of constitutions before the London papyrus proved 
that it belonged to the latest works, 

Conversely it can be shown that the Ideal State (Books 
Seven and Eight) is early. Aristotle makes the theory of 
the best State depend, quite in the Platonic fashion, on 
ethics. Consequently he appeals often in this section to 
his ethical writings; and one notes with surprise that it is 
never the Nicomachean, but only the Eudemian, Ethics that 
he uses. This is the Ethics which I have proved to be the 
original. It follows that the Ideal State is, like the Eudemian 
Ethics, a product of the middle period. It bases itself 
directly on Book Three, which expounds the normal constitu- 
tions and their perversions. That Book often refers forward 
to the Ideal State as the goal of the inquiry, and its con- 
clusion preserves unmistakable traces of the original 
connection with the sketch of the Ideal State. In our manu- 
scripts the Third Book ends with half of the first sentence 
of Book Seven—a proof that at one time Book Seven 
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immediately followed it. The book trade in antiquity used 
such signs a good deal; for each Book filled a separate 
papyrus roll, and the order of the rolls had to be indicated 
by some sign. Books Three, Seven, and Eight, then, form 
the kernel of the original Politics; and to these we may 
add Book Two. It was Aristotle’s custom to begin a course 
of lectures with the previous history of the problem to be 
treated ; and that is just what the Second Book is. It is 
fully in place as introduction to a sketch of the Ideal State, 
for it discusses and criticises previous attempts at a Utopia, 
especially Plato’s Republic and Laws, together with other 
important theories of the sophistic period. Stylistic evidence 
also indicates that Book Two once stood first. It is joined 
to Book One in a very rough and ready fashion by a transition 
which has often made readers stumble. But we now see 
that Book One was put in at the beginning as an after- 
thought, when Aristotle enlarged his plan and made out of 
his old Ideal Politics a general doctrine of the State. He 
then needed a broader basis, and gave in Book One a deriva- 
tion of the State from the fundamental relations of social 
life. The strongly sociological and economic temper of this 
Book is a confirmation of its origin in the predominantly 
empirical period of his life. 

This description of Aristotle’s development raises the 
question how the two disparate elements found reconciliation 
in his thought. On that point Aristotle himself says some- 
thing at the beginning of the later inserted section, in Book 
Four. He there asks whether it is the province of one and 
the same science to construct the Ideal State and to consider 
the working of the political machine and the needs of its 
actual life. This problem was set him by his own develop- 
ment. He gives an affirmative answer because politics for 
him in both senses has a practical aim, and because in his 
Utopia he is looking, not for the best conceivable State, but 
for the best State possible. The passage from a politics 
which seeks the best conditions for its State to one which 
examines actual conditions presents no insuperable obstacle. 
Both take their criterion and orientation from reality, as it 
is and as it may be. We must not forget, however, that the 
two kinds of politics spring from different motives, and that, 
in spite of the logical correctness of their connection, they 
are yet not in complete harmony, but only in unstable 
equilibrium. 

At the head of his sketch of the Ideal State Aristotle sets 
the question whether the best citizen and the best man are 
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one and the same. This question conceals the deepest 
spiritual need of a time which had long ago learnt to doubt 
of the answer. The better type of man had for some time 
begun to withdraw himself from the State of actual life into 
his individual world, contenting himself with the more or 
less punctilious performance of his external civic duties. In 
the best men the political impulse was failing; and in this 
light Plato’s Republic appears as a heroic attempt to depict 
the State that is required if the highest characters and the 
most gifted intelligences are once more to give their full 
support. In the Platonic State the best citizen and the best 
man are absolutely identical. This State knows no higher 
duty than that of bringing men by an ideal education into 
harmony with its aims. Hence for Plato ethics and politics 
coincide. In theory Aristotle follows him here ; but whereas 
Plato’s faith in the practicability of his ideal was firm as a 
rock, Aristotle’s faith failed him, and therefore, as his thought 
developed, the unity of the political and ethical ideals 
became problematic. It remains, no doubt, as a possibility 
for the best State; but why does Aristotle separate politics 
and ethics if he takes this unity for the normal case ? 
The separation between the spheres of the individual and 
of the State, which Plato sought to prevent and which 
finally achieved itself in Hellenistic times, is heralded in 
Aristotle’s work. He is the first modern politician and the 
first modern man. The imperfections of the actual State 
do not lead him to refuse it his assistance ; but he makes no 
virtue out of this necessity, and declines to preach the gospel 
of State immorality. He fights for the maintenance of the 
State as a high ideal; and there can be no talk of withdrawal 
from the State, because the philosopher needs it as lawgiver 
and educator, for the realisation in fact of his ethical 
principles. These cross-currents explain the admiration 
which Aristotle has attracted from the most diverse quarters. 
The realists value his grasp of actualities; the idealists claim 
him because of his championship of absolute moral demands. 
Both are right, and both are wrong. 

May they both, however, continue to claim him. Aristotle 
is rich enough to have something for everyone. Only we 
must not forget: the whole which embraces both truths, 
together with the consciousness of their conflict and the 
effort after its solution, this, and nothing less, is the com- 
plete Aristotle. It is precisely in this synthesis that his 
great educational significance for our time consists. Aristotle 
is the prototype of post-Platonic humanity, a humanity 
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whose heart holds a world of new demands, which struggles 
to assert itself and its ideals in the actual world, and to 
remould it, so far as may be, after its desire. His spiritual 
predicament is precisely ours. Perhaps his teleological view 
of nature made the fight easier for him and made victory 
seem nearer than it seems to us. Yet his philosophy of the 
State is the enduring symbol of a harmony of politics and 
humanity for the attainment of which we must never weary 
in struggling if we do not wish to sink back on to a more 
primitive level of human existence. If the laborious 
researches of scholars into Aristotle’s development succeed 
to some extent in throwing a clearer light upon the debt we 
owe him, they will not have missed their mark. 
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AUTHENTICITY, AUTHORITY, 
AUTHORITATIVENESS. 


THE Rev. GEORGE F. A. MACNAUGHTON, M.A. 


“Disciples do owe unto Masters only a temporary belief, a suspension 
of their own judgment till they be fully instructed, and not an absolute 
resignation or perpetual captivity.”—Bacon : vide Professor W. MacNeile 
Dixon, Tragedy. 


LeT me say at the outset that in this paper I use the words 
“ authoritativeness ” and “ authoritative ’’ in a very strict, 
it may be in a somewhat unusual sense. I hold that these 
words must when quite strictly used bear the burden that I 
am about to charge them with—namely, that no precept that 
man may receive for the guidance of his life’s course, whence- 
soever that precept come, can be or can properly be made 
authoritative for him unless and until it receive from him the 
free, unconstrained assent of what without cavil we may 
agree to call his Conscience of Truth, and that at whatever 
stage, early or late, the enlightenment of his individual 
conscience be. On that basis alone can he be held account- 
able for the conduct of his life. 

I ask also that it be understood that I am here concerned 
only with the Bible as Directory of Life for the Christian 
Church. 

These three words—“ Authenticity,” “‘ Authority,” and 
‘‘ Authoritativeness ’’—have established for themselves inde- 
pendently of their common origin a special and specially close 
relationship with each other. It is into that relationship as 
it affects the Bible and the Christian Church that I wish to 
look. Is Authority securely and well based when it rests 
wholly or even chiefly on Authenticity ? Authorship must 
always imply to some extent Assumption of Authority. A 
great name in great literature justly carries great weight. By 
itself it obtains a large measure of respect and deference from 
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all thoughtful minds. A fortiori the consent of successive 
generations must result in a gradual intensification of the 
homage paid. That is natural and right, but it is dangerous, 
Such homage is apt to pass by imperceptible degrees into 
something more than veneration. A great book, a great 
name, the sayings of a great man may become, by reason of 
accumulations of homage, too dominating, and instead of 
acting as incentive and stimulus to original thought, may 
react and become the reverse, laying chilling and discouraging 
hands on the spirit that they were born to energise and 
inspire and sustain and encourage. 

We cannot longer afford to let the Bible as God’s Word 
be so regarded, least of all that section of it which presents 
Jesus to mankind. Every word of God comes to man for 
emancipation. Even the forbiddings of the ten command- 
ments—leaving the profound legend of “the tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil” to speak for itself—had in 
themselves, as we know, the master-key by which when 
found every single door of their locked chambers, as well as 
the Great Front Door that opens on the world, might be 
safely unlocked and thrown open. When Jesus was “ driven 
forth ” by the Spirit into the wilderness to be “‘ tempted by 
Satan ” (Mark i. 12) he could meet the “ It is written” by 
“It is written again.” The Word of God always becomes, in 
the light and power and under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth, its own interpreter. Again, when the simple-hearted 
lover of the Scriptures of the acknowledged Word of God 
asks sceptically, “‘Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ? ” the answer he receives and obeys is ‘“‘ Come and see ” 
(John i. 46). 

After long study of the Fourth Gospel in its relation to 
the Synoptics, and seeing how courageously it disposes of the 
historical in favour of the spiritual, how it seeks to give 
Jesus to the world not as he was, but as he is, not as having 
lived, but as living—living to give life and give it “* more 
abundantly ” to those who would “ feed on him” and live 
** because of him *’ and “ in him,” I am convinced that it was 
a late attempt—not yet too late perhaps—to save the 
Christian Community, or Church, from the fate that had 
overtaken the Church of the Jews. Its whole structure is in 
accord with that hypothesis. It has been mercifully pre- 
served, and is only waiting to be read in that light ; for it still 
holds open for us the one gate of deliverance from the 
bondages of Authority, e.g. ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
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you.” ‘“* When he the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.” That promise remains for all who will 
accept it and abide by its conditions to be tested by experi- 
ence. There is no other way of proving its reliability. 

A greater disservice can hardly be done to any book, 
no matter how splendid its parentage or renowned its birth- 
place, than to set it upon a throne so unapproachable that its 
dictum must be received as putting an end to all questionings. 
We have not yet learned to be so thankful as we shall come to 
be that the originals of the Gospels have been lost and are 
irrecoverable. If Jesus had intended that the ipsissima 
verba of his message to mankind should be preserved he could 
hardly have taken a course less promising than the one he 
took. John’s last recorded words are significant of much : 
“My little children, guard yourselves from idols” (1 John 
v. 21). 

The Authority claimed for the Books of the Bible— 
specially for the four Gospels—is necessarily based on their 
Authenticity, whatever that word may mean to-day, or may 
come to mean to-morrow. Does their Authoritativeness 


' stand also on that foundation? If Authenticity can be 


established, may we rest content there and ask no more 
questions? Conversely, if Authenticity cannot be established, 
should such failure in any degree diminish the value for us of 
those four books ? In a word, has the Bible, has this fourfold 
Gospel a claim of Right such as no other book has or can 
have? Has it in itself, or has there been made for it, a claim 
so just and righteous that all plain, honourable, simple- 
hearted seekers after the truth of life and living must, on the 
merits of the case, bow down before it and renounce their 
a of discernment and choice as having no place 
there ? 

Here are two pronouncements, both official. They come 
to us with the imprimatur, respectively, of the two most 
considerable sections of the Christian Church. 


A, “The Church receives with piety and reverence 
all the books of the Old and New Testaments, since one 
God is the Author of each. . . . At the same time it 
maintains that there is an unwritten Word of God over 
and above Scripture.”—Art. “ Bible,” Imp. Dict. 


The Fact, as I shall call it, that we would bring into the 
clear light of day is declared in these nine words that I 
Italicise. We may be thankful for that crumb of comfort. 
It will mean much food some day. Meantime we look with 
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admiration at the superstructure that had to be built by 
degrees on the foundations that were laid because the Autho- 
rity of the Church must be made good. From the outside 
it is possible in some degree to estimate the merits of the 
great building. It was not completed in a day. It is in fact 
little longer ago than yesterday that the last necessary touch 
was given, and now the finial of Papal Infallibility crowns 
the dome. There the temple stands: a world wonder for 
the completeness and symmetry and perfection of its con- 
struction according to plan. 


B. “‘ The supreme Judge by which all controversies 
of Religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
Councils, opinions of ancient writers, and private spirits 
are to be examined and in whose sentence we are to rest, 
can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture.” 
—Op. cit. 


Again the insurmountable Fact is recognised and officially 
declared. Our waiting heart takes notice and rejoices. But 
again, “ Hitherto shalt thou come but no further.” The 
vain mind of man must not presume. For his own safe- 
guarding he must stop where he is and the Authority of the 
Church must be made evident to him. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England stand in one category. In alliance with 
each other they are the Autocratic Pope of Protestants. 

We would thankfully acknowledge all that concern and 
care even as we seek emancipation from it. And we have 
reason for our thankfulness : for we note that in each of those 
two deliberate pronouncements, issued respectively by the 
Roman and the Protestant Churches, there is, expressed or 
implied, a saving clause of unspeakable moment. A voice 
may be heard that says: ‘“‘ The door of appeal is guarded, 
but it is not locked and barred. With courage you may win 
through.” The road of Faith and Freedom has been, some- 
what timorously perhaps, but yet surely indicated. There 
is comfort in that hint of the Comforter. There is solace for 
spirits who are troubled and distressed by the many demands 
made on them for belief in the thought that outside the walls 
they may find their Guide. Thinking of the Master our 
wonder is that there should ever have arisen such reluctance 
on the part of his disciples to repose all trust in his ‘‘ way.” 
Is it institutionalism and its need that causes such hesitancy ? 
Is it want of Faith ? Sometimes it seems as if the Churches 
had, wittingly or unwittingly, obscured Faith as Jesus 
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thought of it and substituted a lifeless kind of credence for 
that active Principle of Life that he called for. No serious 
attempt so far as we know has ever been made on the part 
of either Church to pursue the path of which both seem to be 
alike aware. Independent ventures have never been officially 
encouraged. How could they be if the position and Autho- 
rity of the Church was to be maintained? And that is 
supposed to be the most important thing both for the 
individual and for the State. 

It is hard to be brought thus almost face to face with the 
Great Pilot, confessedly supreme, avowedly reliable and sure, 
and then denied direct intercourse with him. Worse than 
that perhaps : we are made suspicious, and we find ourselves 
exposed to the attack of almost any enemy. For there is 
discernible in both pronouncements a hesitancy, a timorous- 
ness, in regard to the position taken up on this side and on 
that. Is it an uncomfortable consciousness that some time 
that position may have to be abandoned ? Be that as it may, 
there has been disclosed the ground and the substance of an 
appeal to that higher Tribunal before which every soul of 
man must some time stand. The whole earnest world seems 
to be calling out, Let us go and stand before it Now. 


I. 


Authenticity, with respect to any Book of Scripture, 
means for the ordinary man that the writing was done by 
him by whom it purports to have been done. When the 
plain man asks, “Is the Fourth Gospel authentic?” he 
means, ‘* Was it written, or at least dictated, by John, John 
the disciple and apostle, John ‘whom Jesus loved,’.. . 
‘which also leaned back on his breast at the supper and said, 
Lord, who is he that betrayeth thee’?” . It is of that John 
only that he has been taught to think. If that John did not 
write the Book that bears his name the plain man cares not 
to accept any other as things stand. “ This is the disciple 
which beareth witness of these things and wrote these 
things.” A comfortable assurance, and it gives a sense of 
security. Disturb that settled conviction, no matter how 
frail the support it has, and you must replace it by something 
not less but more acceptable. The demand in the name of 
Authenticity is for an answer in unequivocal terms, that that 
John and no other wrote the book that bears his name (it was 
at least intended that the Authority of his name should be 
given toit), or else, for it makes no difference, that that 
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John dictated this Gospel word for word to those who 
received it directly at his mouth. They wrote what he 
dictated to them and that only. If such answer can be given 
without reservation or equivocation then is the book for the 
plain man Authentic. 

For Biblical students, however, Authenticity has of late 
come to mean something much less ingenuous than that. 
Under stress of textual criticism its boundaries of definition 
have been largely extended. It is all but universally granted 
that very few, if any, of the Books of the Bible can be 
regarded as Authentic in the old simple sense of the word. 
The four Gospels as most important of all have naturally 
suffered most, and of the four the most important of the four, 
the Fourth. The original sources of the compilations we 
call “‘ the Synoptics ” having been lost and being irrecover- 
able, hypothetical originals have been suggested. A common 
ancestor for the three is being now constructed. The Fourth 
Gospel has been subjected to even more painful and quite as 
useless surgical treatment. It has had whole parts, some- 
times large parts, often, you think, vital parts, torn from its 
quivering frame. No original source has been seriously 
proposed for it, and the question is, what part of the residue 
is in any sense Authentic ? 

We need not mourn longer than decency demands over 
the loss of Authenticity in its simple, yesterday, pure sense. 
Certainly it has gone for ever. Having lost it in its simple 
form where it was so easily recognised and understood, we 
need not pine for its recovery in its newer (shall we call it 
factitious ?) form. There is this, however, to be said that 
whatever the victory be worth Polemics has won the first 
bout as against Apologetics. But may not we, impartial 
spectators, who prefer the freedom of the Spirit of Truth 
with all the dangers we may have to meet in following its 
guidance, to the bondage of the letter with all its pains and 
penalties, see with joy and hope some glimmering of the 
dawn of a better and brighter day ? 

It would. be ungenerous and unpardonable, even in the 
first flush of that joy, to belittle the debt we owe to Biblical 
criticism, and to the scholarship and expert labour that the 
task of critic has demanded and received. Let us acknow- 
ledge it with deep gratitude while we may have to lament our 
inability to estimate the service already done at its full 
worth. Whatever the final outcome be, we are under 
unspeakable obligation for this one realised thing—our 
emancipation from a yoke that had become all but unbearable. 
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II. 


The Authority of the Church is based, as we have said, 
necessarily on the Authenticity of the Scriptures. If the 
Protestant Church has never disputed that fact, the Roman 
Catholic Church must frankly acknowledge it too. If there 
were no Authentic Peter there could be no Peter’s Chair. It 
is idle to seek to establish a kind of overriding Authority on 
“an unwritten Word of God” that is “ over and above 
Scripture” if you must appeal to Scripture to make good 
your claim. You must either throw the door wide open or 
keep it shut. 

It might be well to listen to the plain man again: to hear 
him at least as Protestant. Of all others he, “‘ the man in 
the street,” is the most concerned. With a life to live and a 
short term in which to learn how to live it right he is vitally 
affected. He must have direction. He looks first to 
Authority and demands that it be unquestionable. He 
repudiates the suggestion of unreliability. He must trust 
altogether or not at all. The Church used to address him 
thus: The Bible zs the only rule of: Faith and Manners. It 
is special. It is not as other books: they are words of men; 
this is the Word of God, verbally inspired. Difficulties of 
interpretation, differences of exposition must not disturb 
you. Where you can understand with the simple heart of a 
child you are to abide by the counsels and instructions of the 
Written Word. Where you may fail, or may find discre- 
pancies or what may seem to you in your ignorance to be 
questionable ethics or even repulsive examples of Divine 
dealings, you are to question, not the Word, but your own 
heart and recognise your inability to discern the way of the 
Divine Judgments. Humbly wait for the enlightenment 
that is sure to come to you by-and-by according to your need. 
You will find it, as humble hearts have ever found it, sufficient 
for you. Do not question. Wait. See that your eye be 
single. The Light will arise upon your Darkness. That is 
Authority as the plain man thinks of it. ‘‘ The Word of God 
which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only Rule of Faith.” 

Again that simple, unambiguous position has been found 
untenable and abandoned. The retirement has been gradual 
and it is not yet at end nor will it end soon. For if once you 
allow the dogma of the Infallibility of the Scriptures as we 
have them to be tampered with, you may say good-bye to 
the Authority that bases itself thereon. Doubt the ability 

Vou. XXV.—No. 2 12 
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of the Written Word to unfold its own treasures; claim an 
esoteric power of exposition reposed in scholarship and 
special training; impose your interpretations as substitutes 
for the understanding of simple hearts, and the day of faith 
founded thereon is at the beginning of its inevitable end. 
The floodgates are opened, and the Protestant Church must 
seek and find a new foundation for its house. 

Interpretation is the crux. The Protestant Church says : 
These are our Articles. The best and wisest of our Teachers 
have agreed upon them as a complete Digest of the Content 
of Scripture. You must accept these and confess your faith 
in them. On that safe ground alone can the Church stand, 
or uniformity of doctrine be maintained, or you be acknow- 
ledged as a member in the Visible Body of Christ. If you do 
not accept this body of doctrine you are a heretic :—And so 
ends for the Protestant Church all implication that may be 
perceived in the brave words “no other but the Holy Spirit 
speaking in Scripture.” 

The Church that centres in Rome is in like case. Driven 
by the same fear it erects its Peter’s Chair. Again the voice 
of the Church is the Voice of God and here sits the Spokes- 
mau. ‘* The papal Conclave is the final court of appeal in all 
differences of interpretation, and for the direction of life.” 
St Peter’s Chair is the last resort. Who may challenge that 
Authority ? Rests it not on the Lord’s own choice for founda- 
tion ? and has not an unbroken succession of God’s own 
chosen Peters been unquestionably maintained ? Authority 
centres there and settles down there. Not elsewhere but 
there must you find direction. Not otherwise than in the 
prescribed way. In every case of difficulty or doubt you 
must subordinate your own private view to that. If you 
refuse you are a heretic. No doubt the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments must be regarded by us all “‘ with piety and 
reverence,” “‘ since One Lord is the Author of each.” At the 
same time there is “an unwritten Word of God over and 
above Scripture,”’ but its mouthpiece for human ears can be 
no other but the God-selected lineal descendant spiritually 
of the first Cephas. 

That is an intelligible position, and it is maintained 
without any sign of weakening. No disintegrating inter- 
meddling such as the Protestant Church’s tacit or avowed 
approval of free Biblical research can be suffered. We 
know where we stand. Those who now call themselves 
Fundamendalists are equally wise if Authority on the 


Protestant foundation is to be conserved. They have been 
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driven to find an impregnable position, and back they go to 
entrench themselves at the place from which the Church 
started on its free-thinking career. They have, as it were, 
retired upon their Base. These are the two extremes. 
The Roman Catholic Church occupies the one, the Protestant 
‘“ Fundamentalists ” the other. In all essential character- 
istics they are alike, counterparts of each other, but “as 
far the Eastdel is distant from the Westdel ” so far removed 
from each other in sympathy and understanding are those 
two equally uncompromising positions. In either case we 
know where we stand. 


Il. 


But can we stand still there? That is the question of all 
others the most tragically vital for each individual when he 
reaches a certain stage in his soul’s pilgrimage. On the 
answer he gives to it hang all Life’s real values. Can he 
rest in either camp? Is he at liberty to rest, and remain 
content with these—the one or the other? Must he not 
some time, if he live at all, become apprehensive? If he 
feel as if he were committing the unpardonable sin? Peace ? 
turn a deaf ear to the Disturber of his Peace within does he not 
Peace of mind? Who is bold enough to say that peace of 
mind in regard to these vital issues is in any wise a safe 
condition for the soul, or other than the most dangerous 
state into which it can be lured? Are we to call that 
Disturbing Spirit hell-born, and give it devilish names, 
and learn how best to exorcise it and drive it off? Is it not 
rather the most surely heaven-born and soul-saving thing 
that man knows atall? There is always something oppressive 
about Authority. When it autocratically interposes itself 
between me and the Source of all the Life I know and denies 
to me that direct intercourse with the Father of my Spirit 
that all that is within me craves for witha hunger that is 
like no other hunger, with a thirst that cannot be quenched 
but at the one Fountain of Living Water, must not my whole 
filial instinct rise up against it? And I am made the more 
indignant when I find that the only title it has to such 
Mediatorship is one that I cannot scrutinise, that admits of 
no verification at my hands, though I am saddled with the 
whole responsibility. For myself, I prefer Job’s valiant 
way. “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand up at the last upon the earth.” ‘“‘ He knoweth the 
way that I take; when He hath tried me I shall come forth 
as gold.” 
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It cannot then be either presumptuous or perverse if 
I affirm that all things must for the sanction they require be 
submitted so far as concerns myself to my individual con- 
science of Truth, and there approved, before they can have for 
me as moral precepts for the direction of my way the Force 
that I call Authoritativeness. This, and this only, is what 
I mean by the word. Authoritativeness implies the consent 
of the individual on whom for himself the responsibility 
lies and must lie. Every man must decide for himself 
whether for himself the word spoken be a word of Right or 
Wrong, whether it be clear or doubtful, a good word or a 
bad word. You cannot override that court of Final Appeal 
that is within the man. His manhood is involved in its 
decisions. You may exercise persuasion in your desire to 
aid him, but you must not even suggest compulsion. There 
is a stage where miracles become void. “ They would 
compel, not help.” You may argue, you may explain, you 
may enlighten, you may exercise all the arts of exposition 
and interpretation and elucidation and inference and illus- 
tration with which you have been endowed, but you cannot 
go further without wronging the man, without violating 
the sanctity of that Holy Place wherein he keeps personal 
communion and fellowship with God. The Secret of Man- 


hood lies there, and there is the seat of final judgment 
whether the matter concern the things of God or the things 
of Man. 


“*T have gone the whole round of Creation, I saw and I spoke, 
I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of His handiwork, returned Him again 
His Creation’s approval or censure.” 


If the books of the Word of God which is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament do not conspire together 
as preparers of the way for the advent and revelation of the 
Living Word that is manifested in the New they are wanting 
in vitality and in that which has given the Word “ from the 
beginning ” its permanent place in God’s manifestation of 
Himself. And if in like manner the New Testament does 
not reach beyond itself, from God’s revelation of Himself in 
Jesus as he was to His fuller revelation of Himself in Jesus 
as we see him now, helping us onwards in that way of sight- 
clearing that makes the World able to receive more of God 
at each new unveiling, then must Christianity founded on 
the Gospels lose vitality and be relegated in time to a shelf 
in the Vaults where dead Faiths lie buried. 
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Vital truth—I say it with boldness and confidence— 
cannot be apprehended by the Intellect. It is not dis- 
coverable by our reasoning faculties be they never so 
acute, nor can it be shut up in any form of words, however 
subtly contrived. It belongs to another sphere. It belongs 
altogether to the sphere of Life realisation. Life feeds on 
truth and grows because of it. Truth is the life of every- 
thing that man finds true, or receives as truth, or acknow- 
ledges for life direction. Life may be lived true at every 
stage from the earliest step we do take in it to the latest 
that we may attempt to take. Be it emphasised: The 
truth cannot be circumscribed or defined or imprisoned in 
any form of Words, or in any work or system of works in 
which at any time it makes its voice heard or its presence 
felt and recognised. You may be “of the truth” and 
“in the truth,” and the truth may be in you. You can 
live the truth-life and grow in it and make way in it from your 
first courageous step in your Manhood journey, but it is as 
impossible to grasp truth with the intellect in any form 
whatever as it is to discover the secret by which, as we 
term it, things live. You can by no means so impound Life 
and control it, or make it so serve your purposes, that at 
will you can by infusion of it or by command or by combina- 
tion of elements make things that are dead live or live again 
because of it. You cannot so deal with it as by virtue of 
it things will at your command grow greater and come to 
maturity and bring forth fruit and so pass themselves on. 
Truth will not be fathered by that which is its own child, 
nor will it consent to be enslaved by that which itself makes 
free. As you may observe Life at work, and may watch 
the ways of it or even measure the increase of which it seems 
to be the sole cause, so may you examine and explore the 
operations and developments of that which we call Truth: 
making a distinction where perhaps no distinction is. As 
an outsider you may make observations and deductions. As 
an outsider you must stand ignorant of the Being of the 
Thing whose work you watch. But you need not be an 
outsider in the realm of Vital Truth. You can do this however 


You can experience it, and I think that you cannot know it 
otherwise. More. The knowledge of life that you so 
gain is bounded only by your realisation in it, by the Gain 
in it that you yourself have made. Even so must you wait 
upon life-experience for your knowledge of Vital Truth. 
It is no wild fancy that leads us to suppose that Life and 
Truth are one and the same thing, or that what makes 
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anything true for a man as at any moment he apprehends 
it, or good as he acknowledges it, or beautiful as he looks 
upon it, or right as he confesses it to be, is not its obedience 
to something that lies outside itself, but the fact that the 
truth-life that is in it has somehow found contact with the 
truth-life that is in him. Immediately do the two rush 
together, and nothing evermore can put them asunder. 
Perhaps it would not be far amiss to call that Truth-Life 
God. And if it be that to know truth you must experience 
truth, or to know life you must experience life, or if it be 
that your knowledge of truth or of life is bounded and may 
at every stage be measured by the extent of your experience 
in these, it follows that to know God you must experience 
God, and that the degree of your knowledge at every stage 
of your way home to Him and to the Eternal Life that 
reaches its fullness there is just the degree of your experience. 

I have purposely avoided drawing any definite con- 
clusions, but the direction in which the foregoing considera- 
tions point is plain enough. The course that the Church set 
for itself when it began to organise itself is a wrong course 
and must lead to disaster. It was dictated rather by Fear 
than Faith. Faith is courageous and enters fearlessly into 


Life. 
GEORGE F. A. MACNAUGHTON. 


LONDON. 





SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D. Litt. 


THE output of books which interpret Christianity to the ordinary man 
has been so large that it is not possible to do more than mention one 
or two of the more successful. Theology, like any science, requires 
research ; but more perhaps than almost any other science it requires 
writers who have the power of appealing to minds which can only 
appreciate the results of research in so far as these bear upon vital 
religion. Dr Gore’s new book, Can We Then Believe? (John Murray), 
is a characteristic specimen of this class ; it develops his sacramental 
views, but it also deals pungently with several current topics of 
philosophy and theology. No volume is more “ interesting,” in the 
best sense of the word, in our recent apologetic literature. Professor 
John Baillie’s Roots of Religion in the Human Soul (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is another book of mark and weight. The author has 
philosophy in him, and he discusses the origin of religious faith in a 
way which commends his message very happily to thoughtful readers. 
The nine addresses in Theology and Life (S.C.M.) are more popular, 
and were particularly addressed to students for the Christian ministry ; 
but men like Dr Selbie and Father Kelly have sound counsel to give, 
and the volume is not an ephemeral production. 

Recently we have had Professor Nillson’s book on Greek Religion 
brought over to us from Sweden. Now we receive another valuable 
Scandinavian monograph in Professor Pedersen’s Israel: Its Life and 
Culture (Humphrey Milford), which has been translated from the 
Danish. The book appeared six years ago, and has won a reputation 
abroad. Professor Pedersen manages to combine exact and indepen- 
dent scholarship with a remarkable gift of appreciating the religious 
ideas of the Old Testament, and his pages are often a revelation to 
the student ; when historical criticism is equipped with psychological 
acumen, the result is invariably that fresh ground is broken. Another 
competent volume is Professor T. H. Robinson’s outline of The 
Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms, which forms part of the 
Clarendon Bible (Oxford : The Clarendon Press) ; the significance of 
the eighth and the seventh centuries B.c. is brought out impressively. 

380 
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Professor A. S. Geden’s Fernley Lecture on The Evangel in the Hebrew 
Prophets (Epworth Press) covers in part the same period as Professor 
Robinson, but is really a vital introduction to Old Testament religion 
in general. Two volumes on the Psalms deserve fuller space than is 
possible in this survey: the co-operative book of essays on the 
Psalmists (Oxford University Press), which has been edited by Professor 
D. C. Simpson, and Professor A. C. Welch’s lectures on The Psalter in 
Life, Worship and History (Oxford University Press). We have only 
space to chronicle three magazine contributions to this department of 
Old Testament theology. In the Anglican Theological Review (July) 
Mr H. H. Gowen studies Psalms cxi.—cxvii. under the title of “ The 
Egyptian Hallel,” offering a fresh translation and expository notes ; 
in Psalm exiv. he regards verses 2 and 8 as glosses, and he considers 
that Psalm cxvi. is a unity. M. Jean Calés continues his study of the 
Asaph-Psalms in the Recherches de Science Religieuse (pp. 286-808) ; 
he has reached Psalm lxxviii., which he considers to be as early as the 
reign of Solomon, or perhaps written shortly before 722 B.c. In the 
Journal of Theological Studies for October Dr W. E. Barnes discusses 
the various English versions of Psalm iv., which he considers to have 
been “‘ written in view of a drought which had succeeded in shaking 
the friends and acquaintances of the Psalmist in their faith in 
Jehovah.” 

Two books of educational and more general aim fall to be noticed. 
Onc is Dr C, Knapp’s first volume of The Old Testament (Murby), 
which covers Genesis-Ruth. Dr Knapp is an expert in presenting 
Biblical data for schools, and his volume is a good handbook, critical 
and comprehensive, which students will find of use. Professor J. E. 
McFadyen’s Approach to the Old Testament (James Clarke) is a 
persuasive statement of the modern position of criticism, which ought 
to reassure those who are disturbed by Higher Criticism ; it is a frank, 
religious utterance, calling for critical study in the interests of 
Christian truth. There is always need for a book of this kind, and 
its value depends on the author’s candour and (in a good sense) tact. 
Dr McFadyen has both, to supplement his scholarship. In this 
connection, although it bears rather upon the general problem of 
inspiration, we may notice the publication of Franz Rosenzweig’s 
lecture on Die Schrift und Luther (L. Schneider, Berlin), an acute 
study of the difficulties and responsibilities of translating a religious 
classic. 

The outstanding contribution to the study of the Gospels is Dr 
B. S. Easton’s Gospel according to St Luke (T. and T. Clark), a long- 
expected and welcome commentary. Dr Easton develops the theory 
of Bernhard Weiss, which Canon Streeter unconsciously and indepen- 
dently worked out in his own way, that Luke used not only Mark and 
Q, but a special source called “‘ L.” One of the attractive features of 
the commentary is that it concentrates upon the question, What did 
the Evangelist mean his readers to understand ? The exegetical side 
of the commentary is full, and we now possess a critical edition of the 
Third Gospel in English which is on the same high level as Lagrange’s 
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French commentary. The sceptical attitude adopted by Dr Easton 
towards the Formgeschichte hypothesis is particularly valuable. Mr 
J. F. Springer’s article on “ Aramaic and the Synoptic Problem ” in 
the Anglican Theological Review (July) is unfavourable to theories 
which regard Luke as partly a translation from Aramaic into Greek. 
Two contributions to the textual problem of the Gospels are Professor 
Sanders’ reprint and collation of “‘ An Early Papyrus Fragment of 
the Gospel of Matthew in the Michigan Collection ” (Harvard Theolo- 
gical Review, July) and Dr H. J. Vogel’s Evangelium Palatinum 
(Aschendorff, Miinster i. W.). The latter monograph, dedicated to 
Mr Hoskier, is described in its sub-title as “‘ Studien zur aeltesten 
Geschichte der Lateinischen Evangelienuebersetzung ”’; it is a full 
and illuminating collation of the text by one of the few experts in 
this department. Mr P. Gardner-Smith’s critical study of The 
Narratives of the Resurrection (Methuen) is not unlike Dr Kirsopp 
Lake’s book on the same subject, though the line taken is sometimes 
independent. As a result of careful inquiry, the author does not feel 
certain that the body of Jesus was removed from the tomb. “‘ It does 
not matter very much. The Christian faith requires the assurance 
that Jesus lived after death, and that assurance a critical examination 
of the documents surely provides,” although there is not evidence for 
the bodily resurrection. Mr Gardner-Smith faces the evidence 
frankly, and his book is a lucid account of the position that faith in 
the living Christ should be disentangled from belief in all the details of 
the New Testament conception of the resurrection. 

The setting of the New Testament in general is represented in 
Paul Fiebig’s Die Umwelt des Neuen Testamentes (Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht). Dr Fiebig translates into German with notes 
anumber of the Greek, Latin and Jewish texts which throw light upon 
the Gospels and Epistles; he has compiled an extremely useful 
compendium of information about problems like the relation of Jesus 
to apocalyptic and even to Buddhism, of Paul to contemporary 
mysticism, and so forth. 

F. Heiler’s book The Spirit of Worship (Hodder and Stoughton), 
in its English form, raises a subject which is becoming much debated. 
Heiler is one of the most distinguished Christian scholars who have 
withdrawn recently from the Roman Church, and in this remarkable 
study he seeks to expound his ideals of truly “ catholic ” worship, 
drawing upon his experiences inside the Roman community, and 
criticising frankly some of the defects which he finds in Lutheranism 
and Protestant Christianity at large. The religious interest of the 
book is marked. It is likely to stir much discussion. Indeed, an 
independent symposium on “Ideals of Worship” appears in the 
October number of The Review of the Churches, to which Dr Charles 
Brown, Canon Dwelly, Dr Gore, Mr Edward Grubb, and the Bishop 
of Winchester contribute. As Canon Dwelly observes, “‘ it cannot 


1 In the Journal of Theological Studies (October, pp. 48-53) Professor 
Burkitt has a critical note on “St Luke ix. 54-56 and the Western 
Diatessaron.” 
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possibly be suggested that there is a lack of interest in ways of worship 
when we consider the unprecedented sales of the sevenpenny ‘ Acts 
of Devotion ’ published by the S.P.C.K., or the one shilling collection 
of Acts of Worship published by the Oxford University Press under 
the title ‘ Kingdom, Power, and Glory.’” The merit of Heiler’s 
book is that he recalls the reader to principles as well as to methods, 
and attempts to work out a philosophy of worship. Mr C. A. Bennett’s 
article on ‘“‘ Worship in its Philosophical Meaning” (Journal of 
Religion, September) is confined to the subjective aspect of worship, 
and analyses thoughtfully the receptive side: ‘‘ The moment of 
worship is a moment of pause in the current of living,” when the 
worshipper submits his mind and will in holy awe to his God; reli- 
gious worship, further, is different from the worship of beauty in that 
it restores moral energy, substituting creative inspiration for heroic 
resolve. The following article, by Mr J. T. McNeill, also develops 
unconsciously one line of Heiler’s treatise. In discussing ‘“ The 
Interpretation of Protestantism during the past Quarter-Century,” 
the writer notices that ‘“‘ the reunion movement has changed the 
direction of Protestantism, given expression to its long-obscured but 
never quite repudiated catholicity and world-mission, and revealed it 
as the heir, not only of primitive Christianity, but of that freer Latin 
Christianity which the papacy suppressed.” This corresponds to a 
conviction voiced by F. Heiler in his fruitful diagnosis of Roman 
Christianity. 

As a pendant to Heiler’s book, though in a special and technical 
field, Hans Lietzmann’s Messe und Herrenmahl (Bonn: A. Marcus und 
E. Weber’s Verlag) must be gratefully chronicled. It forms the eighth 
number of the “* Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte ”’ which he and Holl 
are editing, and surveys the origin of public worship with penetrating 
judgment. Lietzmann does not believe much in the Jewish influence 
upon primitive Christian worship ; after a close criticism of the New 
Testament narratives, forexample, he concludes that the original Lord’s 
Supper developed along two lines, one the ‘‘ Jerusalem ”’ line (as in 
‘Luke and the Didaché), the other Pauline or Hellenistic. The latter 
prevailed, and on it ultimately the ecclesiastical superstructure was 
erected. The whole subject is treated in the October double number 
of the Modern Churchman, which prints the papers read at the recent 
Modernist Conference on “‘ The Sacraments: their Psychology and 
History,” by Churchmen like Professors Nairne and Percy Gardner, 
Archdeacon Lilley, Canons Hunter and Rogers, and others. Dr 
Lilley, in a clear study of Thomas Aquinas, points out that ‘“‘ notwith- 
standing the imperious and apparently irresistible demands of the 
universally-accepted formula, ‘ The Sacraments contain and confer 
grace,’ the Scotist theory of their moral causality has, on the whole, 
prevailed with later theologians against even the great authority of 
St Thomas.”1 A different standpoint is occupied by Dr W. J. 


1 Arnold Reymond’s paper on “ Philosophie Scolastique et problemes 
actuels ” (Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, pp. 125-141) is noteworthy 
in this connection. 
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Sparrow Simpson in Sacramental Principles (Mowbray), which he calls 
“An Essay on the Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist”; it is an 
argument, briefly put, to show that there is no compromise possible 
between Anglo-Catholicism and Quakerism on this issue. 

The sacramental controversy goes back, as Dr Simpson allows, to 
the fundamental conception of grace. And this issue is discussed by 
Professor A. L. Humphries in the Holborn Review (October), where he 
courageously begins “‘ An Attempt at a Constructive Doctrine of the 
Atonement” by criticising the penal satisfaction theories and 
declining to accept even St Paul’s version of Christ’s death as an 
expiation for human guilt. Dr D. Russell Scott’s book on Christ, 
Sin, and Redemption (James Clarke) is a popular argument, addressed 
to ordinary Christians. He admits that “men to-day are not 
interested ” in theories of the Atonement, but argues that the Cross 
was necessary as the perfect assertion of a Loving Personality. The 
aim of the book will be achieved, he writes, ‘‘ if one is confirmed in 
his belief of the Reality of Redemption in Christ, or another is helped 
to the joy and peace of the Redeemed Life.” Finally, Dr S. Parkes 
Cadman’s lectures on Imagination and Religion (Macmillan Co., New 
York) state eloquently the dangers and functions of the imagination, 
not only in preaching, but in theology and worship. Dr Cadman does 
not enter into definite problems like those of the Atonement or of the 
Sacraments; he is concerned with the mental presuppositions of 
those who elaborate such doctrines, and has a number of trenchant 
things to say about intellectual rigorism, both in connection with the 
Bible and with the Person of Christ, forexample. Dr Cadman writes 
racily. One of his obiter dicta is about the Russian novelist 
Dostoievsky: ‘* His religious value for preachers is in his ability to 
tear the mask off those hidden malformations of human nature which 
largely justify New Testament Christianity’s consistent abhorrence 
of sin and its results’; and, with regard to the New Testament, he 
warns his readers “‘ that the essentials'of a convincing theology for 
us cannot be obtained from the Book alone. That theology must be 
sought in the atmosphere and temper in which it was written, and in 
the creative imagination of its writers.” 

In historical theology two important studies have appeared, 
dealing with early heretical movements. One is the critique of 
Simonian Gnosticism which Lucien Cerfaux is printing in Recherches 
de Science Religieuse. In pp. 265-285 he argues that the evidence 
supports the theory that this Samaritan gnosis believed in a meta- 
morphosis of the Moon-goddess in feminine form; the Moon came 
down and took the form of Helen once more as she had done in the 
Trojan legend. The mixture of syncretism and allegory is stressed. 
Dr R. P. Casey’s essay on the “* Naassenes and Ophites ” (Journal of 
Theological Studies, July) deals with the evidence of Hippolytus. 
He thinks that their worship of the serpent-symbol “‘ sprang from the 
mixed soil of contemporary pagan religion,”’ and that we should be 
on our guard against “‘ hypotheses that push the origins of the 
Naassenes into a remote pre-Christian antiquity.” In the Anglican 
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Theological Review (July, pp. 42-46) Mr W. F. Whitman prints an 
interesting little piece of Latin biography ; it is the long-lost opening 
of the Life of St Brigid, which in the Acta Sanctorum begins in the 
middle of a sentence.1 In the Analecta Bollandiana (pp. 64-70) 
Hippolyte Delehaye adduces the Liturgy at Oxyrhynchus as corrobora- 
tive proof that St Paul of Thebes was a real historical personality, in 
spite of the suspicions raised by Jerome’s highly coloured biography 
of that saint. Dr Ernest Diehl is making steady progress with his 
invaluable edition of the Inscriptiones Latine Christiane Veteres 
(Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin), an enterprise which is 
deserving of wide support among scholars. The fifth fasciculus of the 
second volume has just been published, rich in carefully edited 
sepulchral inscriptions. 

M. J. Pannier’s article on “ Calvin et l’Episcopat ” in the Revue 
d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses (pp. 305-885) is an exact 
summary of Calvin’s ecclesiastical views, which seeks to upset some 
traditional errors, e.g. that Calvin was on principle opposed to bishops, 
and that the Genevan Church was the prototype of all the French 
reformed Churches. M. Pannier, in the course of his study, takes 
occasion to repeat what needs to be repeated, namely that Calvin was 
not a democrat by any means. “II se défie du suffrage universel ; 
l’aristocratie, l’oligarchie et méme la monarchie lui paraissent offrir 
plus de garanties.” LEcclesiastically, this inclined him to modify 
rather than to abolish the episcopate in Church-government. Another 
fresh contribution to the study of Church history is Dr F. J. Powicke’s 
pamphlet called The Reverend Richard Bazter’s Last Treatise (Man- 
chester University Press), in which he prints from a manuscript in 
Dr Williams’ library, and for the first time, a pamphlet written by 
Baxter in the autumn of 1691 on the condition of the poor in England. 
It is called ‘‘ The Poor Husbandman’s Advocate to Rich Racking 
Landlords,” and breathes a vigorous sense of justice and pity. Baxter 
was near the end of his life, but, as the late Professor Unwin says in his 
preface, ‘‘ he must speak to Dives for Lazarus one last word. Every 
other interest compared with this dies away. Religion is nothing 
unless it inspires justice and kindness. He must say this once for 
all, and say it to those who are in constant danger of forgetting it.” 
Perhaps Baxter’s friends suppressed the pamphlet on account of what 
seemed to be its very radical tone. Anyhow we are indebted to 
Dr Powicke for publishing it at this time of day in so cheap and 
scholarly a form.? 

JAMES MorrarttT. 
GLascGow. 


1 Another and a larger publication of patristic material, for the first 
time, is that of some Easter sermons by Augustine in the Journal of 
Theological Studies for July. 

2 The Manchester University Press also issue a compact and reliable 
Brief Sketch of the History of the Transmission of the Bible down to the 
Revised English Version of 1881-1895 (1s. 6d.), by Dr Henry Guppy. It has 
twenty facsimiles. 
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Psychology Applied to Education. By the late James Ward, Sc.D., 
LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 
Edited by G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in University College, London.—Cambridge : at the 
University Press, 1926.—Pp. xiii. + 188.—10s. 6d. net. 


From the editor’s preface we learn that the fourteen lectures here 
published had their origin in a course arranged by the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate in 1880. The substance of some of the original 
lectures served as a basis for educational addresses given on different 
occasions in more recent years. Where this is the case these later 
versions have been used for the present volume. A particular illus- 
tration or a comment may have a topical significance, but of no 
lecture could the most captious of readers say, “‘ Oh, this is out of 
date now.” The truth of the psychological principles on which the 
applications are based and the wisdom of the applications themselves 
are little affected by the forty years which have lapsed since the first 
delivery of the lectures. The work of preparing them for the press 
will have been a labour of love for the editor, Professor Dawes Hicks, 
but this does not lessen the debt which students of psychology and of 
education owe him for the publication. Books on educational theory 
written by scholars pre-eminent in their own branch of learning are 
all too few. 

Students of his article on psychology in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica know well how many of Professor Ward’s sentences, expressive 
of some important point in his doctrine, remain clear-cut in the 
memory. The present volume is rich in passages of the same striking 
quality. I make, then, no apology for using quotations freely in 
giving an outline of the lectures. 

Professor Ward accepts moral vigour and moral worth as the 
primary aim of education. ‘* Next comes such exercise and culture 
of physical and mental resources as shall render these through life as 
efficient as possible’ (p. 10). These aims are to be achieved by 
training, not by instruction. To train is to direct growth, and to do 
this through education the teacher must know something of the laws 
of mental growth. Lectures II.—VIII. deal principally with the 
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training of the intellect and Lectures [IX.—XIV. with the training of 
character. 

Heredity prepares the way for the formation of mental cosmos 
out of mental chaos. The two sources by which the material of our 
experience is brought together are, “‘first, independently of us, the 
external world, and, secondly, independently of the external world, 
ourselves, 7.e., our interest in our own feelings of pleasure and pain, 
which determine our movements or reactions to it ” (p. 24). Interest 
is the great instrument by which advance is made. Since spontaneous 
activity is pleasure, interest is roughly ‘“‘ doing what we please” 
(p. 80). Froebel recognised the educational significance of this when 
he saw that by guiding a child’s play he could train its mind. Mind 
can only be trained by providing it with the exercise suitable to its 
stage of growth. ‘‘A mind set down to an uncongenial task will 
expand about as much as a sea-anemone would in vinegar ”’ (p. 41). 
Again and again, the author stresses the importance of following the 
psychological order of advance and of proceeding slowly. “The 
secret of Japanese lacquer is, I believe, to put on many coats, but 
only one, very thin, at one time; and this would be the best policy 
even if all you wanted to do was to lacquer your pupils. Impressions 
are best fixed by the interest that attracts attention to them; and, 
when this has been once attained, it is the wiser plan to let the tide 
of interest lead attention to the next point, taking care that the 
advance is gradual and consecutive ” (p. 55). So-called sense-training 
should, strictly speaking, be training in observation, and this is in 
itself training in thought. ‘‘ To train the powers of observation is 
one of the surest and best ways of acquiring the accurate use of 
language. Still they should not, as Pestalozzi supposed, be regarded 
as a means to this end; . . . language must wait on knowledge of 
fact, not knowledge of fact on language ” (p. 55). 

In his lecture on Retentiveness, Reproduction and Imagination, 
Professor Ward treats the conditions of retentiveness as mainly 
physiological. ‘‘ Other things being equal, an impression is more 
likely to be retained (a) the more intensely and (b) the more fre- 
quently it is presented’ (p. 61). When, however, one turns from 
retentiveness to reproduction, the influence of the psychological condi- 
tions, feeling and interest, is paramount. ‘‘ Strong emotions exclude 
from the mind all ideas incompatible with them” (p. 63). To be 
suggested by any situation an idea must be associated with the 
situation in question. The fundamental law of association is shown 
to be continuity. Many of the incidents which were continuous in 
the stream of events are forgotten. Only those that were interesting 
remain, and these can then become associated ‘‘ according to their 
deeper and more important relations.” It is these deeper relations 
which differentiate intelligent memory from rote memory. “In 
learning a page of grammar off by heart, a boy has certain words 
presented to his mind in a certain order, and he has to attend both 
to the words and to the order or relation among them ; and, as they 
are attended to, so they are associated and retained. In wnder- 
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standing a page of grammar he has certain ideas present to his mind 
which he brings into special relations, and, in these relations, attends 
to them ; and, as they are attended to, so they are associated and 
retained ” (p. 66). Professor Ward’s maxim for memory training is : 
“Train to attentive and accurate understanding and leave the 
memory to take care of itself.” There is no psychological justifica- 
tion for the belief that mere exercise, the mechanical repetition of any 
one task, strengthens memory in general, or aids it in acquiring a new 
task. Bad psychology has entailed bad educational theory. The old 
faculty psychology has misled teachers into treating memory as a 
self-contained separate power of mind. One may note that recent 
experimental work on formal training confirms Professor Ward’s 
assertion. 

Lectures VI. and VIL., “‘ Thinking, Abstraction and Generalisa- 
tion,” ‘‘ Intellectual and Logical Training,” are perhaps the two 
lectures which give the student the greatest insight into training the 
mind on the intellectual side. Thought is defined as “ an activity of 
the subject, . . . and, like all activities, it is called into exercise by 
motives, by pleasure and pain” (p. 76). Apart from the imagery of 
sensible ideas and the symbols of language, such activity could not 
be exercised. Spoken words are voluntary movements, and “ of all 
our mental imagery those of our bodily movements are most under 
control ; we can instantly imagine any movement it is in our power 
to perform, and of all bodily movements those of the vocal organs are 
among the easiest to make ”’ (p. 77). As soon as the name can take 
the place of the sensory representation of an object the individual 
has control over his idea of the object. ‘*‘ We cannot, however, begin 
with symbolic thinking. We must first manipulate the ideas ” 
(p. 80). If our ideas are to form a logical system we must under- 
stand not only the application of terms, but also their meaning. 
“Examples, then, will not take the place of definitions” (p. 83). 
“ Festina lente ” is the rule of intellectual training. The learner has 
to acquire “‘ the feeling for proof, t.e., both the need of it and the 
ability to appreciate it’ (p. 88). A profound love of truth “ is the 
crown and glory of an intellectual education, and to produce it is the 
sublimest office the teacher has to discharge ”’ (p. 96). 

Under the heading “ Educational Values” Professor Ward 
examines the school curriculum from the point of view of the society 
to which the individual belongs and from the point of view of the 
individual himself. The public demand for people trained to do one 
thing well leads to one-sidedness and too early specialisation. A 
curriculum should provide a general basis of knowledge, allow of some 
elasticity, and afford leisure for work outside it. The educational value 
of science subjects, mathematics, and the humanities, is shown to 
depend upon the stage at which they are taught and the manner in 
which they are handled. 

In Lecture IX. Professor Ward takes up the second half of his 
subject, moral training. This lecture deals with the ‘ Development 
of Will and Formation of Habits and Character.” He regards all 
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activity as resting ultimately on the facts of pleasure and pain. 
‘* The child acts unless there are strong reasons for not acting, because 
activity is a delight; he takes everything for good till he finds the 
contrary” (p. 119). He is prompted to action by the preference for 
pleasure over pain. He is also moved by the urgency of desire for an 
absent good. In the actual event such a desired good frequently 
disappoints him. The need for self-control is learnt from bitter 
experience. Self-control is defined as the power by means of attention 
to determine the movement of our ideas. ‘‘ If we withdraw attention 
from the idea of an action, we can refrain from the action ” (p. 120). 
By reason of his greater experience the teacher should be eyes to the 
blind, he should demand obedience to reasonable commands, “‘ com- 
mands which are as far as possible of the nature of general laws, and 
which justify themselves in the long run by the result” (p. 121). 
The teacher should also help the pupil to learn from his own experi- 
ence. ‘In this, however, the utmost tact is required. We need to 
be clothed in humility and to have a very kindly heart if we are to do 
a man any good by pointing out his faults ” (p. 128). 

Self-control is but a stage in moral development. Professor Ward 
passes on to consider Benevolence and Justice. ‘“‘The man who has 
reason enough to plan for his happiness as a whole soon finds his 
reason direct him to the development of his own nature as the means ” 
(p. 180). The teacher has to lead his pupils to consecrate themselves 
to work that can engage and retain their interests. He will help the 
consolidation of character by the formation of habits. ‘‘ We want 
to avoid imprisoning the soul in set machinery of habit as the genius 
of the Arabian Nights was sealed up in a bottle; we want to have 
our habits behind us fixing our work, not before us barring our 
advance” (p. 184). The teacher must aim at cultivating in the 
pupil a “‘ passion for justice.” Love of justice is the foundation of 
the social duties. In the passages descriptive of the love of liberty 
and the passion for justice the author’s own life principles are finding 
expression. These two sentiments strike the keynote of the lectures 
on ‘‘ Authority and Discipline,” and on ‘“‘ Moral Education.” To 
foster them calls for the highest art of government. ‘‘ The school- 
master is, in fact, a statesman in miniature.” Notice the addendum, 
“the only statesman who takes office without studying statescraft 
or the nature of those he has to govern ”’ (p. 148). In moral, as in 
intellectual, education the teacher should never let his pupils suffer 
too severe a defeat, “if only because such defeat demoralises ” 
(p. 148). Professor Ward holds that no teacher should hesitate to 
appeal to his pupils’ conscience. He should not be withheld from 
this on any theological or religious ground. Morality is more funda- 
mental than religion. ‘‘ There are moral imbeciles; . . . still the 
existence of conscience and moral sentiments and impulses in the 
average child is a fact as much beyond question as its possession of 
five senses and general intelligence” (p. 150). Conscience is for 
Professor Ward the ultimate basis of morality. He claims that over 
a large domain of conduct “ no sooner do we have the good will to do 
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right than we see what it is right todo” (p. 152). ‘ The utility of an 
act is only the mark that leads the judicious man to select that act 
as appropriate to give his intentions effect ’’ (p. 152). Conscience is 
not some innate ready-made product, but a growth. ‘‘ What is it 
after all but a development out of non-moral elements—gregarious 
habits, family instincts, fear of authority, the impartial observation 
of the conduct of others, and reflexion on the conduct of self, etc., 
etc. ?” (p. 152). 

Lectures XIII. and XIV. deal with “‘ Individuality ” and “ Per- 
sonality ” from the standpoint of national education. ‘ How has it 
come about, we ask, that the people who were the first to achieve 
political and religious freedom . . . were among the last to nationalise 
education? I answer, somewhat paradoxically: largely because 
their very strength proved a weakness. It was the intense indivi- 
dualism of the English mind that frustrated all attempts to 
nationalise education for the first seventy years of the last century ” 
(p. 162). Now men are ascribing to the State not only the negative 
function of protecting the liberty of the individual, but also the 
positive function of promoting the welfare of its citizens. Indivi- 
duality is thereby threatened with a new danger, “‘ the unconscious 
tyranny of the majority.”’ The fruits of democracy are not all good. 
We have to look to education, and especially to University education, 
to foster individuality and to counteract the levelling down effect of 
“collective mediocrity.” ‘*‘ A wise statesman has no chance if the 
electors are mostly fools. Local government is impossible where 
there are no village Hampdens ”’ (p. 168). In the ideal State there 
would be no conflict between the education that fitted a man to make 
the best of himself and the education that made him of the greatest 
service to the State. But, writing in 1917, Professor Ward finds the 
conceptions of the best interests of society far from being those which 
harmonise with the conceptions of the highest development of the 
individual. The nation has grasped the consequences of neglecting 
technical education. It aims at making the man a better mechanic, 
but it is doubtful whether it realises that this is worthless unless it 
makes the mechanic a better man (cf. p. 177). The ideal for our 
national education could hardly be set before us in finer words than 
these: ‘* The value of a single man or woman of open mind, inde- 
pendent judgment, and moral courage, who requires to be convinced 
and refuses to be cajoled, is only concerned to be right and not afraid 
to be singular, deferring to reason but not to rank, true to his or her 
own self, and, therefore, not false to any man—the value of such a 
man or woman, I say, is priceless : a nation of such would leaven and 
regenerate the world. That is the true national education at which 
England should aim ” (p. 188). 

BEATRICE EDGELL. 

BEprorD CoLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Statement and Inference, with other Philosophical Papers. By John 
Cook Wilson, some time Wykeham Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford. Edited from the MSS., etc., by A. S. L, 
Farquharson, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Selected Correspond- 
ence.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926.—Vol. I., pp. clxiv. + 
409; VolII., pp. vi. + 410-901.—£1 11s. 6d. net. 


Ir is not easy to form a just estimate of the posthumously published 
work of a man who has been pre-eminently a great teacher, more 
especially if he has not himself previously published any work on his 
own subject. It is unlikely that the greatness of such a man could 
be conveyed through the publication of his own unpublished lectures ; 
moreover, criticism of his literary remains by a reviewer unacquainted 
with him will probably fail to recognise his essential merits, whilst 
criticism by a former colleague is apt to be prejudiced by personal liking 
or disliking. The difficulty would appear to be peculiarly great in the 
case of the late Professor John Cook Wilson. His published writings 
had been mainly confined to classical studies and military tactics, 
but it was as a teacher in Logic and Metaphysics that he seems to 
have most profoundly influenced his generation. One of his colleagues 
is quoted as having said: “‘ ‘ Rarely has a professor been such a teach- 
ing power in the University or exercised such an ascendancy in 
its philosophical studies. He was not only a teacher of other teachers’ 
pupils, but a teacher of teachers themselves’” (p. x!v.). A list 
of Testimonia, given in Vol. I., pp. Ixxiii.-lxxvi., provides evidence 
of the extent to which Cook Wilson’s views have been expressed 
through the published work of those whom he taught. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that his colleagues should desire some permanent 
memorial of so great a teacher whose work had been “ of proved 
service to so many generations of Oxford youth ”’ (p. 870). 

Mr Farquharson, in undertaking to edit the literary remains of 
Cook Wilson, is doing what has been attempted before in the case of 
more than one Oxford professor. But his work as editor must have 
been uncommonly difficult and exasperating. Cook Wilson—so it 
appears from his editor’s account—was one of those lecturers who 
are not only ‘“‘ averse to premature publication,’”’ but who remain 
permanently unable to construct any work in a form fit for pub- 
lication. In a Postscript at the end of the second volume Mr Farqu- 
harson gives an account of some of the peculiar difficulties against 
which any editor of Cook Wilson’s writings would be forced to contend. 
This account not only shows the onerous nature of Mr Farquharson’s 
task, but affords also an illuminating revelation of the personality 
of the Professor and of the defects the reader must expect to find 
in the lectures themselves. To begin with, the lectures as finally 
given combined “two original courses: one a course on Formal 
Logic, where he followed the order of the text-books, the other an 
historical and critical inquiry into the Theory of Knowledge, prin- 
cipally the English psychological school from Locke to Herbert 
Spencer ” (p. 879). These two different inquiries are, we are told, 
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commonly “‘ embraced in Oxford under the traditional title Logic.” 
Yet they do not constitute two sections into which the lectures could 
be divided, but cross and recross throughout the whole of a single 
course. Hence, there is much in these lectures that could be of 
interest only to a beginner, and much criticism of “‘ traditional ” 
or “ Aristotelian’ logic that, though undoubtedly justified, is 
bound to strike a reader to-day as old-fashioned and out of date. 
This comment applies, for instance, to Cook Wilson’s criticism of the 
traditional S M P symbolism of the syllogism—a criticism upon 
which he evidently laid a good deal of stress and upon the improvement 
of which he spent a disproportionate amount of time. Secondly, 
this course was constantly repeated throughout a period of more 
than twenty years; yet it was never revised as a whole, but was 
constantly added to as it was re-dictated from notes taken by students 
in former years. To quote the editor’s own words: ‘ As early as 
1892 [Cook Wilson] had begun to dictate from notes taken by a pupil 
in some earlier year. One object was no doubt to limit himself, 
another to have a fair copy before him. His own drafts were hurried 
and abbreviated, difficult even for himself to read. These pupils’ 
notes he would keep by him and work upon them by way of correction 
and addition. Some years passed and he took a later note-book 
to read from and to annotate in the same way. Thus the course grew 
and altered : some parts dropped out, inaccuracies crept in, and the 
whole was never seriously revised until a very late date and even 
then in a great hurry and without due consideration ” (pp. 876-7). 
Thus it fell to the lot of the editor to collate these various ‘‘ sources ”— 
students’ note-books added to by the Professor and not having thus 
obtained a definitive text—a labour which Cook Wilson never under- 
took for himself—Mr Farquharson had to “ edit ” the text for the 
press. So far as an outsider can judge, the result is admirable. All 
that could be done to help the reader has been done. There is a 
careful analytical table of contents ; frequent elucidatory foot-notes 
and references to authorities ; finally, such constant cross-references 
are given that it is possible—provided that one takes a certain 
amount of trouble—to obtain a fairly connected impression of the 
late Professor’s views on certain topics. One is not surprised to 
learn from the Preface that this work of editing occupied Mr 
Farquharson’s leisure time for four years. That he has felt the time 
to be well spent is in itself a tribute to Cook Wilson’s powers. Mr 
Farquharson must be congratulated upon the result of his labours. 
These two volumes contain, besides the Lectures already referred 
to, and which give the title to the book, a Memoir, Cook Wilson’s 
Familiar Letters, some Philosophical Correspondence, some occasional 
papers on various philosophical topics, and a Postscript professing 
to deal with ‘‘ Sources and dates of the sections of the lectures,” 
but actually providing an indispensable supplement to the Memoir, 
in close connection with which it should be read. Mr Farquharson 
compares his labours to those of Arrian in relation to Epictetus 
(p. xii.). The comparison is apt. In the Postscript he adds: 
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** Arrian’s Epictetus was my model, and the reader will, so far as he 
can, please to imagine, as he turns the pages, that he is listening to 
the eager and confident, the hurried tones of the man I have en- 
deavoured to present in my Memoir” (p. 874). The book, then, 
must be judged, not merely as a work on Logic (as its title mistakenly 
suggests), but as the revelations of a Professor who was always much 
more than a logician even if he were also sometimes much less, 
To summarise the Memoir is impossible ; it must be read in full to be 
appreciated : all that need be said here is that Mr Farquharson has 
succeeded in conveying the impression of a human and likeable 
personality. He has shown wisdom in not trying to idealise him, 
but to present him as he must have appeared to his friends. Perhaps 
the strongest impression made upon one who did not know him is 
of his enthusiasms—his keenness shown not only in the pursuit of 
philosophy, but in his ardour for “‘ volunteering ”’ ; his local hatreds 
and rivalries, and his unreasoning prejudice against mathematical 
logicians and “ people who invented” hyperbolic and elliptical 
geometry. Cook Wilson was not a dispassionate seeker after truth ; 
he was essentially a fighter who in the heat of battle was apt to forget 
the cause for which he had entered the fight. Numerous quotations 
could be drawn from the Memoir and his Letters to support this 
statement, but one must suffice. Writing to Bernard Bosanquet 
he says: ‘* May I add I like controversy with a single person? In 
a general talk of several I find I am too inclined to be afraid of being 
shown to be in any way wrong, and to fight for my own hand. But 
that sort of feeling hardly exists, if at all, when discussing with no 
third person to hear, and I like the clearest and most unsparing 
statement ” (p. 729). Perhaps not many philosophers would bring 
themselves to make such a confession ; yet we may wonder whether 
even Socrates always succeeded in forgetting the audience! That 
this fighting tendency led Cook Wilson into many wasteful con- 
troversies could probably not be denied. A more serious defect is 
suggested in the Memoir. Speaking of Cook Wilson’s lack of breadth 
and comprehension, Mr Farquharson says: ‘‘ There is a certain 
narrow intensity in his work, and, if it is not too fanciful, he may 
often be compared to a boy working at his sums, absorbed in relatively 
small problems. His method of work in philosophy was the same ” 
(p. xliii.). It is this characteristic that accounts for the amount of 
wasted energy he devoted to attempting to confound the “ new 
mathematicians.”’ It would account also for the fact that he “‘ rarely 
gained a sympathetic insight into the author he was studying” 
(p. xliv.). This failure would appear to constitute a serious draw- 
back to his value as a teacher, but possibly his students soon 
learnt to make allowance for his bias and to profit by his critical 
acuteness. 

To understand the force that Cook Wilson undoubtedly was in 
Oxford it is doubtless necessary to be well acquainted with the 
intellectual atmosphere of the time and place. Mr Farquharson 
says of him: ‘ No one thirty years ago was a better antidote to a 
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certain spirit of irony, of intellectual suspension, almost of scepticism, 
which ruled in Oxford, easily charming the restless mind of adoles- 
cence, so lately released from the discipline of school” (P. xv.). The 
“realism ” of Cook Wilson must have been an interesting contrast 
to the sceptical idealism of Bradley and to the confident idealism of 
Bosanquet. There is much in these lectures to surprise those of us 
who have dogmatic “‘ opinions” as to what constitutes “ Logic at 
Oxford.” This is not the place to expound Cook Wilson’s views on 
Logic, nor to comment upon them at length. It may, however, be 
noted that Cook Wilson has the Oxford habit of confusing Logic 
with the Theory of Knowledge, even though he speaks sarcastically of 
those who identify Logic with Metaphysic. He criticises “ traditional 
logic,” ‘‘ ordinary logic,” and ‘‘ modern logic” without explaining 
the relation of the second to the first and third of these “ logics.” 
As has been already stated, much of his criticism of “‘ traditional 
logic ” is valuable, but it has by now become a commonplace. When 
“modern logic” stands for “‘ mathematical logic” his criticism is 
less happy. It is amazing that anyone who claimed to have such 
competence in mathematics that he could “‘ beat the mathematicians 
at their own game ”’ should have failed so lamentably to understand 
their position or to follow their arguments. His criticism of Russell 
is singularly inept, and his arguments against “ non-Euclidean 
geometry ” are ridiculous. One wonders what his attitude would 
have been had he been alive in 1921 to read Einstein’s lecture on 
“Geometry and Experience.” 

A more interesting point to notice is the stress laid by Cook 
Wilson upon the value of linguistic distinctions and the importance 
of grammatical analysis. He spent much time in analysing gram- 
matical forms and in attempting to elucidate the implications of 
ordinary speech. He believed that the abstractness of philosophical 
thought would be corrected by more attention to linguistic dis- 
tinctions made by popular thought, since the latter is “‘ always in 
contact with the particular facts ” (p. 874, and cf. p. 729). He even 
goes so far as to assert that “‘ ordinary language reflects faithfully a 
true metaphysic of universals ” (p. 208). This savours too much of 
the view that “‘ unsophisticated folk ”’ are the best philosophers to be 
plausible. Common thought does not need the clear distinctions 
that are essential for the clear thinking of the philosopher. Neverthe- 
less, much that Cook Wilson has to say on this topic is stimulating and 
suggestive (see especially p. 748, p. 728, pp. 63-74). There is much 
that is relevant to present-day controversies in his attempt to dis- 
tinguish the relation of red to colour from the relation of species 
(such as “‘ man’) to genus (such as “ animal”’). Here acquaintance 
with Mr W. E. Johnson’s distinction of the determinable and the 
determinate would have enabled Cook Wilson to make his point more 
shortly and more effectively (see pp. 335, 358, 503, 674). 

Readers of this Journal will probably be most interested in the 
address on “ Rational Grounds of Belief in God,” the rough notes 
for which are given, with some additions, at the end of Vol. II. 
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The address was originally given under the title ‘“‘ The Ontological 
Proof for God’s Existence.” The change of title made by the editor 
is certainly well advised, for there is no reference whatever to the 
“* Ontological Proof” in any of its forms. But the title still appears 
to be something of a misnomer, since the main argument is that we do 
not seek for “ rational grounds ”’ save in the case of some fact of which 
an explanation has been given that “‘ would take it out of a rational 
system.” Cook Wilson argues that the belief in God is not the sole 
instance of such a fact, for we can give no rational explanation of the 
moral consciousness, of beauty, or of belief in our friends. A rational 
ground, he suggests, could at best give us an “inferred God.” The 
belief in God is therefore to be grounded upon the reality of the 
religious emotion. There is the emotional experience of gratitude 
to something greater than ourself; this “‘ something” must be at 
least causal and personal: and to this Being we owe “ reverent awe.” 
The “ proof,” then, seems to take the form: There is the fact of 
the experience of reverent awe ; this fact must have its ‘‘ objective ” ; 
this objective is God. There is an obvious resemblance here to the 
argument of Schleiermacher. Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
suggested in Cook Wilson’s preliminary statement that those who 
have the religious experience do not need a proof ; and those who have 
not experience could not understand the proof. 

These volumes appear to be an adequate record of the man they 
commemorate ; they should afford pleasure to those who were his 
friends and instruction as well to those who did not know him. 


L. Susan STEBBING. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. Second Series. 
By Baron F. von Hiigel—London: Dent & Sons, 1926.— 
Pp. 287.—15s. net. 


THE same fine and rare qualities of intellect and heart which were so 
conspicuous in the first series of these papers of the eminent theologian 
and sage whose death we shall long continue to deplore reappear 
everywhere in this second and posthumous collection of occasional 
essays. There is the same determination to do full justice to both 
sides of the numerous antithetical exigencies which make themselves 
felt in the concrete life of organised religion, the same generous 
recognition of the weak points in the position of the writer’s own 
Communion and the strong points in the position of even embittered 
opponents, the same delicate insight into the psychology of the 
spiritual life, the same combination of humour with a beautiful 
humility. One cannot but feel, when one lays the volume down, 
that if all Christians, and especially all men in official positions in 
the Christian Churches, were von Hiigels, the unity of the seamless 
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robe would soon be again a fact patent and visible to all eyes. I 
may be pardoned for adding that there is also the same curiously 
personal style which makes the writer’s thought occasionally hard to 
follow. The sentences are lengthy and formless, even by the German 
standard. One rarely can tell from the way in which they begin 
what will emerge, as they thread their way through qualifying clause 
after qualifying clause, as their central thought. At times one is 
tempted to say that the writer seems to be aiming at writing with 
English vocables not merely German, but the German of Troeltsch. 
And yet I do not know that one would seriously wish it otherwise ; 
the parenthesis which makes it difficult to retain the main thread 
of a sentence has a way, with von Hiigel, of blossoming on its own 
account into an unexpected wise thought or happy expression 
which, in the end, enriches instead of exasperating. In the main the 
themes of the eight leading essays which make up the bulk of the volume 
are those with which the writer had already been specially concerned 
in the first series and again in the closing chapter of the study, 
“Eternal Life,” themes forced specially upon the considera- 
tion of a devout Roman Catholic who was also an ardent lover of 
knowledge by the historical facts of the Modernist crisis, in which so 
many of the author’s personal friends were, more or less tragically, 
concerned, Thus the first essay deals with the inevitable necessity 
within a richly organised Church of an official authority, whose chief 
business is to conserve the positive value of the past and its traditions, 
as well as a body of pioneers devoted to historical and critical revision 
of the heritage of the past, the unavoidable tension between these two 
equally necessary groups, and the way in which it might be made 
bearable by reasonableness on both sides. The second and third 
essays are concerned with what seems likely to prove the crux of all 
the Churches in the immediate future, the impossibility of a Chris- 
tianity, or indeed of a living religion of any kind, which has not one 
of its roots in the historical and factual, and the necessity of careful 
discrimination between the nucleus of historical fact which such a 
religion cannot surrender without self-destruction and the accretions 
which are merely accidental. (To some of us it may very possibly 
appear that von Hiigel was ready to surrender as accidental 
accretion a great deal more of the Gospel History than thoroughly 
sober criticism is likely to end by demanding.) In the third essay, in 
particular, there is a subtle and delightful illustration of the liberal 
Catholic position in this matter from a study of George Fox’s Journal, 
with its unconscious revelation of the extent to which much 
ascribed by Fox himself to immediate irradiation of the “ inner 
light ” can be shown to have its secret source in the very organised 
traditions of institutional Christianity against which Fox was, on the 
surface, in often crude and unwise revolt. (May I specially recom- 
mend to consideration in some quarters the remark, as true as it is 
witty, that the really violent antithesis in religion is not that between 
the prophet and the priest—who do not necessarily come into conflict 
at all so long as the one is a teacher, the other a performer of cultural 
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acts—but that between the prophet and the “ professor,”’ the teacher 
with authority and the teacher with authorities ?) 

Of the remaining essays the seventh and eighth impress me as 
the most valuable things in the whole volume. The seventh, which 
deals with suffering and God, is particularly valuable in view of the 
marked recent tendency to deny the traditional doctrine of the 
perfect beatitude of God, on the alleged ground that a God who does 
not suffer in our sufferings cannot sympathise with them. (On this 
point, for a useful conspectus of the views of the revivers of Patri- 
passianism one may refer to the recent study of the Rev. J. K. Mozley, 
The Impassibility of God.) It is clear, I think, that von Hiigel takes 
the right line in reasserting the conviction, which lies at the root of 
the traditional doctrine, that deep joy is the necessary “ affective ” 
note of the life of a perfect God, and in denying the palpably false 
assumption that only fellow-sufferers can sympathise rightly with 
suffering. The moral dangers of a sentimentalist attitude are properly 
brought out by consideration of the way in which James Hinton was 
led by his extravagant altruism into advocating wholesale random 
sexual promiscuity on the plea that sympathy with suffering demands 
that virtue itself shall give the libidinous the “ help ” they crave. 
The case for the view that sympathy does not involve fellowship in 
suffering might, I think, be made even stronger than von Hiigel has 
actually made it. I should say that it is a patent fact of experience 
that keen suffering of any kind does not usually beget deep or wide 
sympathy for fellow-sufferers. While the suffering is really keenly 
felt it tends rather to make the subject self-centred ; he is too much 
taken up with his own pain to have much sympathy to spare for 
another’s. Thus the sympathy of the good physician or the nurse 
for the sufferers in a hospital ward is usually greater than that of one 
patient for another, besides being infinitely more wise and helpful, 
and it is a condition of this sympathy at its best that the nurse or the 
physician shall not be handicapped by personal illness. On the 
historical point that “‘ Divine impassibility ”’ is not, as often alleged, 
an importation into Christianity of non-Christian Greek notions about 
“* self-sufficiency,” but has its origin in the Old Testament conception 
of the transcendence and otherness of God, von Hiigel would, I 
believe, be supported by all the competent authorities. The eighth 
essay, on “‘ The Facts and Truths concerning God and the Soul which 
are of most importance in the Life of Prayer,”’ seems to me a particu- 
larly valuable contribution, marked by homely shrewdness as well as 
by true spirituality, to practical devotional literature, and all the 
more valuable because it draws so largely from the personal experience 
of the writer. I should regard this, for my own part, as the most 
precious thing in the book; naturally it does not lend itself to 
summary or criticism. 

The rest of the ten essays are slighter and more of an “ occasional ” 
nature. The most interesting are probably the fourth, which 
discusses the practical difficulties of reform movements within the 
Roman Church, and the fifth, a criticism, marked by appreciation as 
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well as discrimination, of Professor Pringle-Pattison’s Idea of God. 
There are timely home-truths, too, in the short concluding paper on 
the “‘ Difficulties and Dangers of Nationality.” 


A. E. Taytor. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





Holism and Evolution. By General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1926.—Pp. ix. + 861.—18s. 
net. 


GENERAL SMUTS claims to have discovered a hitherto neglected factor 
or principle of a very important character—a factor of which matter, 
life and mind are the progressive outcome. He sees error in 
Naturalism, Idealism, Monadism, and Spiritual Pluralism or Pan- 
psychism. And the error in all these he would remove by his new 
principle or factor. What, then, is this principle which will furnish 
“the key to the interpretation of the universe ” and have important 
bearing ‘‘on some of the main problems of science and philosophy, 
ethics, art and allied subjects ” ? He gives to it the name of “‘ Holism” 
(from 6\os = whole), and he uses the term to designate what he 
believes to be ‘‘ the fundamental factor operative towards the making 
or creation of wholes in the universe.” 

The creation of wholes, and ever more highly organised wholes, 
and of wholeness generally as characteristic of existence, is an inherent 
character of the universe, he maintains. And Holism, as the operative 
factor in the evolution of wholes, is the ultimate principle of the 
universe. It is the inner driving force behind the evolutionary pro- 
gress. Every organism, every plant or animal, whether the lowest 
micro-organism or the most highly developed and complex human 
personality, is a whole. And not only are plants and animals wholes, 
but in a certain limited sense the natural collocations of matter in the 
universe, atoms, molecules and chemical compounds, are limited 
wholes, while in another closely related sense human characters, 
works of art and the great ideals of the higher life are or partake of 
the character of wholes. Wholes of various grades are the real units 
of Nature. Wholeness is the most characteristic expression of the 
nature of the universe in its forward movement in time. And Holism, 
as the creative principle behind these wholes, is a real vera causa. 
We thus have behind Evolution, not a mere vague and indefinable 
creative impulse or élan vital, but a specific tendency, with a definite 
character, and creative of all characters in the universe and thus 
fruitful of results and explanations in regard to the entire course of 
cosmic development. 

This is the idea which General Smuts presses on the attention of 
philosophy. He thinks no real use has been made of it so far by either 
science or philosophy, and yet he says that the stone which the 
builders rejected may become the corner-stone of the building. Such 
possibly may be the case, but it is curious to find how uncertain 
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General Smuts is in the application of his own idea. If a whole is 
something completely self-contained and self-explanatory, something 
complete in itself, the only true whole would be the whole universe, 
All the wholes about which General Smuts writes, the atoms, cells, 
and organisms, would be but parts. For neither an atom, nor a cell, 
nor an organism, nor what General Smuts puts forward as the highest 
form of a whole, namely, a personality, is anything apart from its 
surroundings. It could not exist separated from its surroundings, 
And its environment includes the whole universe. Thus, it is the 
whole universe, and nothing less, which must have been affecting and 
influencing every atom, cell, and organism throughout the entire 
course of its development. 

Yet the universe is not for General Smuts a whole. When we 
speak of the universe as a whole, or the whole, we merely mean, he 
says, ‘‘ the universe considered as organic, or in its organic or holistic 
aspects. We do not mean that it is a real whole in the sense defined 
in this work.” The great whole may be the ultimate terminus, but 
it is not the line which he is following, he adds. It is the small 
natural centres of wholeness with which he is concerned, and the 
principle of which they are the expression. So he considers organisms, 
like plants or animals, which in his view are “ natural wholes.” 
Such an organism is self-acting and self-moving. It is not actuated 
by any external principle or force. The source of its activity is 
internal. 

Would biology, however, agree to this view of an organism ? 
True, an organism has an internal source of activity. But is not that 
activity a perpetual response to external stimuli? Is it not con- 
tinually adapting, adjusting, itself to its surroundings, to the whole 
universe, of which even the most perfect organism is only a part ? 
These are questions which suggest themselves; and we should have 
supposed that General Smuts, in presenting the idea of the whole as 
an operative factor in evolution, would have devoted his principal 
attention not to the parts, such as plants and animals and men can 
only be, but to the only real whole—the universe. 

Again, in the application of his idea he shows a curious hesitancy. 
We should have supposed that a man like him who had actively 
and successively been engaged in the process of nation-building, of 
Empire-building, and of League-of-Nations-building, would have 
regarded a nation as a whole—would have looked upon South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, as “‘ wholes’; the British Empire 
as a “ whole ’’—and as in process of striving to combine the nations 
of the world into a still larger and more inclusive “‘ whole.” But we 
find that here, where we would most expect it, General Smuts does not 
press his idea. Groups, families, churches, societies, nations, are 
organic but not organisms, he says. And Nature is holistic without 
being a real whole. 

Yet we feel that, with all his indecision in presentation, General 
Smuts has in mind a most fruitful idea. And we seem to understand 
that idea better when we read in his book that, “‘in the subtle ways of 
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Nature, sun and earth, night and day, and all the things of earth and 
air and sea mingle silently with life, sink into it, and become part of 
its structure, and that, in response to this profound stimulus, life 
grows and evolves, the lesser whole in harmony with the greater 
whole of Nature.” From such a passage we seem to see that General 
Smuts does sometimes think of the world as a whole and of the 
whole influencing the lesser wholes of which it is composed. He 
speaks of the “ directive activity ’ of Holism, but is this any different 
from the directive activity which many philosophers nowadays 
assume the whole—the world as a whole—to have ? 


Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 





Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion. By Arthur Bernard Cook.— 
Volume II. Two parts, together, pp. xliii. + 13897. 46 Plates, 
1024 Figures in text.—Cambridge University Press, 1925.— 
£8 8s. net. 


TaIs sumptuous work, the first volume of which appeared a decade 
or more ago, while a third is in contemplation, is as handsome a piece 
of printing as could be wished. The reviewer has noticed scarcely 
any misprints beyond those pointed out in the list of errata on p. 1231 ; 
the types are clear and easy to read, and the many illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. It is, however, a pity that so much of the 
contents is quite unnecessary to the author’s argument, and serves 
only to swell the cost to a figure far above the average classical 
scholar’s means. Of what use, for instance, are the illustrations of 
the story of Zeus and Semele (Plates I., II.)? To what end are 
restorations (exceedingly ugly, by the way) of the Parthenon pedi- 
ments and two famous cult-statues added in a pocket at the end of 
Part II. 2? What good purpose is served,.in a book on ancient religion, 
by wordy and elaborately illustrated discussions (e.g., pp. 588 f.) of 
architectural matters having no particular bearing on cult? And, 
to take a minor but somewhat annoying point, why are the abbre- 
viations of books frequently cited so unnecessarily long? Judicious 
pruning would have reduced the book by at least a third in size, and 
diminished its usefulness not one whit. 

For that it has a certain utility as a storehouse of material is of 
course undeniable. Mr Cook’s learning and industry are prodigious, 
and where his own resources have failed him, he has borrowed, with 
full and courteous acknowledgment, right and left from all manner 
of experts. His subject is wide enough in any case, and he has 
enlarged it in a way which suggests that the motto of the book should 
be, not the verse of Theokritos which he has chosen, but Cato’s dictum 
in Lucan, Iuppiter est quodcwnque uides, quodcunque moueris. The 
first impression produced upon a reader is that, whatever he may 
think of the author’s theories, his facts are abundant, accurate, and 
conveniently put together. 
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And doubtless this is true of considerable parts of the work. Of 
the appendices, for example, the one (A) on the allegorical figure of 
Kairos (Opportunity) is a handy collection of facts, although wholly 
irrelevant to the subject of the work ; that on The Mountain-Cults of 
Zeus (B) is a painstaking compilation, which seems to omit little or 
nothing; and there are many other parts of the book which may 
serve as an encyclopedia to researchers in many lines. But unfor 
tunately, even as an assortment of facts, the treatise is of very unequal 
value, and the author’s acquaintance with the relevant literature, 
ancient and modern, is far from complete. What confidence, for 
instance, can be placed in Mr Cook’s pronouncements on Italian 
religion when we find him (p. 601) making the blunder of confusing 
the quinquennalia of Maxentius, i.e., the celebration of the fifth year 
of his reign, with the quinquennial agon Capitolinus of Domitian, 
which had ceased to exist centuries before Maxentius was born? 
Can we trust for a critical estimate of any Greek text a writer who 
supposes (p. 1065 and elsewhere), that Plato wrote the Minos, or 
(p. 111, n. 9) that the nonsensical work known as the Parallela Minora 
is by Plutarch ? Not once but several times, again, he comments on 
a late author without looking at his sources ; for instance (p. 117, n. 7), 
he describes as “‘ Orphic or Pythagorean ”’ a line of Quintus Smyrnaeus 
(XIV., 225), patiently imitated from Apollonios of Rhodes, III., 160. 
As regards modern literature, the gaps are far worse. Thus, p. 121 
treats of the Orphic formula, éprdos és yaa émerov, without men- 
tioning the most recent treatment of it, that by Vollgraff ; p. 314, n. 12, 
of the Kabeiroi, without saying anything of Kern’s important article 
on them in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Reallexikon. Worse still, he often 
omits, or, where he mentions, clearly has not grasped the significance 
of, articles and books which totally upset the conclusions he has 
adopted. Thus, on pp. 57 ff., he discusses the monuments known as 
** Juppiter-columns ” by the Germans, on the assumption that they 
are of Germanic origin; Dr M. P. Nilsson pointed out in 1928 (Archio 
f. Religionswissenschaft, p. 81) that the one thing certain about them 
is that they are Keltic. On p. 1222, he mentions an article of Pro- 
fessor Halliday, which, if he had understood it, would have shown 
him that his long discussion of that poor phantom, “‘ Picus who is 
also Zeus’ would have been better omitted, as wholly without 
foundation. On p. 1096, he discusses the remarkable title, Zeus 
Hiketes (‘‘ the Suppliant ”’) without seeming to realise that its sense 
was established, years ago, by Dr Farnell. 

But no man can be such a polymath as to have no gaps in his 
reading. A worse fault, and one which vitiates the whole book, is 
a tendency to base portentous superstructures of theory on a founda- 
tion of fact so slight and so uncertain as not to warrant any conclusion 
being drawn from it at all. One of Mr Cook’s main positions is that a 
number of monuments, all more or less columnar in form, originate 
in a desire to prop up the sky lest it fall. Naturally, he tries to prove 


1 These in general are extraordinarily bad, combining many old errors 
with a few new ones. 
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(pp. 54 ff.) that in early times such a fear was really entertained. 
His material is a well-known droll about a hen who thought the sky 
was falling because it rained; the story of the Kelts who told 
Alexander that they feared only lest the heavens tumble on them; a 
proverb in Terence ;* and a few rhetorical flourishes out of various 
classical authors. The net result is to prove, if anything, that early 
Europeans regarded it as ridiculously impossible that the sky should 
fall, and therefore took no precautions against it. So one of the main 
theories put forward is disproved by its author’s own materials. 

But worst of all, more fatal to the value of the work than the 
numerous inverted pyramids of argument of which the above is only 
a specimen, though perhaps the most glaring example, is the lack of 
all sense either of chronology or of the difference between the normal 
and the abnormal in ancient cult. Of the former I give two examples ; 
a hundred would not be hard to find. On pp. 516 ff., he discusses the 
famous Haghia Triada sarcophagus. Speaking of the mummy-like 
figure on one of the scenes there depicted, he calls it that of a prince, 
“one of the many who in their time played the part of Dionysos or 
Zagreus.” Now Homer, in passages which can on no conceivable 
theory be older than about the tenth century B.c., shows us Dionysos 
as a new, almost unknown god, and Zagreus is later still. By what 
possibility can they have been worshipped in the very heart of Minoan 
civilisation about 1400 B.c., the approximate date of the sarcophagus ? . 
Again; he has a theory (one, in my opinion, without a shadow of 
foundation) that Dionysos was older than Apollo as the god of Delphi. 
Certain vases are produced (Plates XVII. and XVIII., and Fig. 178, 
pp. 262 f.) as illustrating the stages in the displacement of one god 
by the other. On Mr Cook’s theory, or any other, the earliest of these 
vases was made long after the evolution of the Delphic cult was com- 
plete. By what means, then, could the artists who painted them know 
anything about the prehistory of that very ancient shrine, outside 
the orthodox (and probably true) account preserved in the ‘“‘ Homeric” 
hymn, and in Aeschylus’ Eumenides ? Needless to say, the cases in 
which conclusions relating to the very earliest times in the history of 
Greek religion are drawn from the irresponsible speculations of late 
authors are innumerable. 

Finally, and beside this fault all the others are venial, the reader 
will nowhere find any adequate sketch of, or evidence of interest in, 
the normal cult of Zeus or any other god by the normal Greek. Mr 
Cook deals with the abnormal, the out-of-the-way, the little-known, 
and draws no line between Greek and barbarian. With this goes 
an uncritical ethnology and abundant proof that the author, for all 
his learning, has yet to find out what the Comparative Method is. 
The reviewer lays the book down indebted to it, indeed, for some few 
facts, but for not one new or illuminating idea. 

H. J. Rose. 


University COLLEGE oF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


 Heaut., 719; quid si nunc caelum ruat; cf. our own proverb, “* If the 
sky should fall, we should all catch larks.” 
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The Cambridge Platonists. By F. J. Powicke. London: Dent & 
Sons, 1926.—Pp. 219.—7s. 6d. net. 


A NEw book about the Cambridge Platonists is welcome, for there is 
no group of religious thinkers and teachers in the English language 
whose work is of more permanent value. Mr Powicke has quite 
justified his labour of love in going once more over ground so often 
traversed. His book gains much in interest by the old engravings of 
Cambridge colleges as they were in the seventeenth century, and 
still more by the excellent portraits of Cudworth, Whichcote, and 
Henry More. The short biographies tell us what is known and 
worth knowing about the studious and uneventful lives of the group, 
and Mr Powicke gives us a discriminating estimate of the qualities 
which make them still instructive and stimulating in the twentieth 
century. In an age when controversy was bitter and acrimonious, 
they were courteous and reasonable. ‘“* Zeal for God and truth,” says 
Whichcote, ‘‘ appears to others in fair persuasion and strength of 
argument. In zeal there is nothing tending to provocation or 
exasperation.” They are geniune followers of Plato in their conviction 
that the true home of the soul is not among the flats and mists of 
earth, but in the region of the eternal truths—the unfading hopes 
and ideals of the holy and contemplative life. They believed in the 
inner light, which is the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul; 
bul they insisted that it is only the spiritual who are the recipients of 
spiritual illumination. ‘‘ If thou beest it, thou seest it,’’ says Henry 
More, the most mystical of the group. They were strict and earnest 
moralists. The Christ who is “inwardly formed in our hearts” 
requires that we should “ live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” ‘The law of the Spirit of life within us,” says 
Cudworth, “‘ is as if the soul of music should incorporate itself with 
the instrument and live in the strings and make them of their own 
accord dance up and down and warble out their harmonies.” They 
were called “ Latitudinarians ’—‘‘a name,” says one of them, 
‘“‘ which men have taught themselves to pronounce as glibly as if it 
were shorter by three or four syllables ”—not because their views 
were heretical, but because they wished to make the National Church 
as comprehensive as possible. They protested against the “ narrow 
persecuting spirit ”’ which after 1662 took possession of the bishops 
and clergy. They maintained that the essentials of religion are few 
and simple. ‘‘ Determinations beyond Scripture have indeed et- 
larged faith, but have lessened charity and multiplied divisions. Let 
a fair allowance of patience be given to those who mean well.” 

The members of the group refused high office in the Church, and 
thus retained their liberty of delivering their testimony in a generation 
which was none too ready to accept it. Cudworth seems to have 
been discouraged and disgusted by the lack of sympathy which he 
received ; Whichcote and More were indifferent to human judgments; 
and Smith, to the great sorrow of all who knew him, was cut off i 
his early prime. In our own age they should be read with delight 
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and full appreciation, especially the sermons of Whichcote, full of 
wise and often witty aphorisms, and Smith’s Select Discourses, 
which glow with almost inspired eloquence. Mr Powicke’s book will 
be an excellent introduction to the reading of the authors themselves, 


W. R. INGE. 
THE DEANERY, ST. Pauv’s, E.C. 4. 





The Abbey of St Gall as a Centre of Literature and Art. By J. M. 
Clark, M.A., Ph.D.—Cambridge University Press, 1926.—Pp. viii. 
+ 322.—18s. Od. 


Dr CiarK’s monograph on the Abbey of St Gall, in north-eastern 
Switzerland, is an excellent illustration of the amount of history which 
a scholar can draw from his knowledge of the details of his craft. 
He estimates, for instance, the extent of Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
influence at St Gall largely from the evidence of script and verbal 
errors, while the movements of manuscripts from place to place show 
how closely connected St Gall was with the chief monasteries of Italy, 
France, and Germany. Though itself in an isolated valley, it was 
not far from well-beaten tracks running both east and west and north 
and south. It was in close contact with Fulda in the north and 
Bobbio and other Italian houses in the south; while there was a 
continuous interchange of manuscripts with the great French abbeys. 
Western Europe was a very much-travelled country even in the earlier 
Middle Ages. Doubtless the wandering habits of the Irish monks 
contributed to this movement, but Dr Clark is very clear that St Gall 
was primarily a German monastery and that the Irish element, 
though stimulating, was never preponderant. 

The golden age of St Gall was, oddly enough, contemporary with 
the period of greatest disorder in Western Europe, the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth century. At the time when Saracen 
and Hungarian bands were fighting each other, amid a helpless Europe, 
in the very neighbourhood of the abbey, Notker Balbulus, the hero 
of the earlier history of St Gall, was teaching a flourishing school and 
developing those musical studies which were to be the especial glory of 
the abbey. It is to the chapters, indeed, on education, art and music 
that the reader will turn with most interest and profit. On the other 
hand, the Cluniac movement, which did so much for the intellectual 
and moral life of the West, brought about at St Gall, for reasons which 
Dr Clark does not altogether explain, a period of rapid decline. The 
abbey had no share in the twelfth century Renaissance. Its later 
history is much less important, though its records illustrate very 
fully the development of the drama and the liturgy in the fifteenth 
century. It is hard to find points for criticism in Dr Clark’s thorough 
and careful work, but surely his explanation of monastic scholarship 
istoo simple. He attributes it to the necessity of learning Latin for 
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liturgical and theological purposes. This would hardly apply to 
monasteries in Latin countries. Perhaps, the explanation is to be 
found in the ideal of work—work which began by being manual and 
agricultural, but which was later transferred to the scriptorium. 


F. F. Urquwart. 
Ba.iio, CoLLEGE, OxForp. 








